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PREFAPK 


Tlu' work hm' oflVrwl is an olalwnition of tin* main pari 
of a oonrso of lednros on fho eonstiiutioua! Jurispnidonro 
ami fiovt'rnniont of the (torman National Ropuhlie given 
at Tlio Johns iT(»pkins rniversHy in the winter semester 
!!»21-2o. The theory of modern tlennan const itnti«>nal 
jarispnidein e is based upon the jnristie eonception of the 
t'tate. It. is evident, then, that the serious student of this 
snhjt'ct tntisf first s<[uare himself with the theory or doc- 
trine of the jnristie coneeption of the State. This the 
author has attempted to dt» in the introdueti«m to the 
Iw'tnn* conrsK* published as f’unreptft nf ^<ialv, Hm'rrnfjHtjf, 
ami Intermifhnal iMir irlth i^pvrinl Hcferenve fn Iftv Jur^ 
tafh- ('rnurpiutn af thr forming the plnhwophical or 
tlH*<ireiieal baekgnnind for the jiractical demonstration of 
the actual <‘onstruetion of a m<«lern elaborate govern- 
mental machinery on the basis of the juristic coneeption of 
tlie ^^^ate. The two w«»rks supplement each other and t!ie 
fullest uiiderstanding of one depends uisui the .sympathetic 
stmly <if the other. 

In (he l^riitriplrn of (hr ('rmnlitiiiinmif Juriftpruilrmr 
uf thr (irrmtin Xatinnul RrpnhUr the author does not 
intend to present a commenlary on the individual provi- 
sions of the t’oustitntlon in qiie.stion. He ha.s undertaken 
l«i presn'iit to the stinlent. the general principles ui«>ii whicli 
the framers of the ronstituthm have avowedly constructol 
the new funilameiitai law of the Nutifuial Republic. He 
has conscientiously refraiiieil from ovefHli'ppiiig the limits 
whi<*h he has ihus set himstdf, ttt the realization that, a 
student genuinely interest»*«l in foreign constitnlhms and 
governments, when given the fundamental prineiples es- 
wnRal to their understanding, will prefer t<i do his own 
exploring in detail. The objeet of the present work is to 
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PREFACE 


stimulate thinlving by the jiresentatiim ami uumvolling 
of problems, not to encourage the bliinl acceptance of 
autboritatiTe answers to the questions involrctl. 

The unavoklable use of Gennan terms defying transhi- 
tion or included in support of the translations chosen has 
made strict adherence to the more or less customary nnnle 
of italicizing undesirable. After serious consideration it 
has seemed best not to italicize German teehnieal ttunns 
for standard concepts or imstitutions with which every 
political scientist and constitutional jurist may Ih? ex^Mnded 
to be acquainted. In the fot)tnotes and bibIiogi*ap!iy, titles 
of books and names of journals have been given in Roman 
type in order to avoid a confusing preponderance of italics. 
Where clarity of context demanded .some sort of specittea- 
tion parentheses have been employed to indicate the journal 
in which an article has appeare<l, and quotation marks for 
titles of books, monographs, etc. 

The list of sources and works consulte<l is not. offered as 
an exhaustive bibliography of the subject. The criterion 
of selection has been the author’s judgment of the esstniiiial 
within the limitation of the obtainable. 

Grateful acknowledgment is here made to thrwe wim 
have been helpful in the preparation of this work: To the 
authorities of The Johns Hopkins University for the greiit* 
ing of a three months’ leave of absence in 1923, whi<*h 
furnished the opportunity for the gathering of source mate- 
rial abroad; to my Avife, Carola Gla.ser Blattern, for her 
patient and encouraging assistance in the preparation of 
the lecture course from which the present work has grown ; 
and to Miss Elizabeth S. Iddings, Librarian in Charge of 
the Library of the Departments of History, Economics, 
and Political Science, for her generous and intelligent cm 
operation in the technical preparation and shaping of the 
final text. , ,, 
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PART I 


HISTORICAL AND THEORETICAL 
BACKGROUND 




CHAPTER I 


German Constitutional Systems Prior 
TO THE Revolution 

Organization of Earliest Political Units. It lias become 
customary in modern constitutional history to trace the 
beginning of the mo\’ement toward democratic and repub- 
lican government in continental Europe to the French 
Revolution. This custom has its origin and its raison 
dx^tre in a rather narrow interpretation of the events con- 
cerned. No one would question the fact that the French 
Revolution has given a certain momentum to the general 
continental tendency toward constitutional reform in the 
direction of popular government just as it accelerated and 
intensified the synchronous movement of national consoli- 
dation. But admitting this to be true, the French Revolu- 
tion, like that of the American Colonies resulting in the 
establishment of a republican form of government for the 
new Union, was merely one link in the long chain of events 
tending to prove that every existing form of government 
and, after its overthrow, every new system of political con- 
trol, is the result of forces rooted in the ever changing 
needs of man and society. In other words the chief im- 
portance of the French Revolution lies in the fact that it 
was the first unmistakable manifestation in modern con- 
tinental Europe of the purely utilitarian aspect of a par- 
ticular foi‘m of government as the system of control 
exercised by the group over the individual. 

The nature, extent, and intensity of the needs determin- 
ing the choice of a particular kind of control or the over- 
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throw of an existing system of government in favor of 
another, depend upon a nmnlwr of faetors, the most im- 
portant of which are what we term national eharaeleristi<‘s 
and environment, i. e. racial temperament in its manifi>hl 
reactions to the vicissitudt's of the forces of nature and to 
the attitude and behavior of neighlMU'ing and other national 
groups. 

We readily perceive at this distant time that under the 
conditions given only a government or control by a stroiig 
monarchy could be trusted to owreome the decentralizing 
tendencies of the feudal period. In fact we know that it 
was only where such a strong monarchy existed and was 
able to maintain itself long enough, that the.se tendencii‘.s 
were actually overcome. It was the practically uninter- 
rupted succession of absolute sovereigns which made j)os- 
sible the restoration of the French national unitary Stale 
as the realization of the old tribal consciousness of political 
cohesion and dominance. But this national solidarity of 
France had been established at the price of a serious im- 
pairment of the essential needs of a large section of the 
membership of the body politic. It was in conse(}uence of 
the successful political unification of the nation and the 
failure to recognize the immediacy and predtuninunce of 
the newer needs of the injured masses that in the Fremdn 
Revolution royalty was cast off as an instniment of polit- 
ical control which had outlived its usefulness and only 
served as an impediment to the interests of the group. 

The same is true, mutaiis mutandis, of the cireumstauces 
leading to the German Revolution of 1918. To stiy that 
this event was the final echo of the French Revolution, <»r 
for that matter, the realization of the unsuccessful (earlier 
attempts of 1848, is meaningless. In order to understand 
the apparent suddenness and amazing effectiveness t>f the 
overthrow of more than two dozens of princely rulere we 
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must ga back to prime factors. As far as the mere fact of 
the change from monarchical to republican government is 
concerned the formal analogy with the results of the 
French Revolution may be readily admitted, but here the 
analogy ends. The problem of German national needs is 
far too complicatetl and the measure or method of their 
realization too different to permit any comparison on 
that score with the causes and the results of the French 
Revolution. 

In order to prepare for a proper analysis of the German 
Revolution and the new system of political organization 
regulating the relations of the meml)er Statt's, the Lander, 
to the Reich and the largely overlapping relations of the 
individual citizens to the particular commonwealths and 
to the national body politic, we must to some extent con- 
sider the principal steps in German historical and consti- 
tutional development. These steps must be considered 
from the point of view of the nwds of the political groups 
involved, resulting from their racial characteristics and 
environment a.s manifested in their .social and political his- 
tory. Such an attempt should not, however, be construed 
as an effort to give an outline of the constitutional history 
of the German pcf>ple, hut merely as a fundamental con- 
sideration of their traits and of those happenings which 
are essential to the comprehension of the two main aspects 
of the new Republican Constitution, namely: the ambigu- 
ous relations of Reich and Lhnder and the new sj'stem of 
control by the group over the individual. 

These essentials can l>e presented despite the fact that 
many of the elements upon which a constitutional history 
of the German Nation would have to be based are still un- 
certain and even subject to controversy. This is so not 
only with regard to the pre-historic period and the time of 
Caesar and Tacitus, but also for the eras of the Frankish 
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kingdom, the Prankonreicli, and llie Holy Roman Empii’e 
of the German Nation. 

The problem of the complifat(‘d relations of Reich and 
Lander in modern times, especially under the late Em- 
pire ajud under the new National Republic, will appear 
much less unreasonable in the light of the earlh‘st organi- 
zation of the various groups corns! ituting what liie Roman 
world recognized as a racial unit and calltHl the Germans. 

According to the long current opinion «*xpressed in the 
text books of Schroeder ^ and Brunner,® the earliest organi- 
zation of the Germanic groups was (me based on a numeri- 
cal division of the male freemen able to bear arms, int<) 
sections of one hundred or one hundr(Hl and twenty, the 
so-called Grosshiindert. This division is conceived to have 
been effected on the basis of blood relationslup, i. e. by 
I'eason of family aiid clan aflSnity. Some of the adherents 
of this numerical theory consider this division to have been 
a purely personal institution,® others hold that it was 
territorial in character.* 

As in pre-historic times the nomadic hordes are described 
marching and fighting together in sections of hundreds, s<( 
they are supposed to have settled in their temporary rest- 
ing or grazing places and finally to have become domiciled 

‘ Scbroeder, Lehrbuch der deutschen RechtsgOBchichte. ... 4. Aufll. 
1902, pp. 15-21. 

* Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte . , , 1887, pp. 114-119, and his 
more recent and shorter edition: Quellen und Gcschlchte des deutschen 
Rechts, 1915 (Holtzendorff’s Enzyklopadie der Rechtswissenschaft, bd. 
I, pp. 72-73). 

* The theory of personal division by hundred is hold by such author- 
ities as Brunner, Schroeder, et alii (Cited by Meister, Deutsche Ver- 
fassungsgeschichte von den Anfdngen bis Ins 14. Jahrhundcrt. 2. Aufl., 
1913, p. 13, note 1). 

*The theory of the territorial character of the division is maintained 
for instance by Grimm, W^aitz, Rietschel, cited iMdem, p. 14, notes 2-4 
(Meister, pp. 14-15). 
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in more or less permanent territories. Ten sucli units of 
a hundred {ITundoriscJiaftcn) are said to have formed the 
thousand or Tauscndschaft, and a varying number of such 
thousands are supposed to have formed the extreme extent 
of the individual socio-military group or unit called by 
modern German histoidans VolJcorscJiaft, Yollcsgemeln- 
schaft, Volksgemcindc. With the increase of population 
the respective units ai’c held to have lost their original 
numerical character, the terms Hundertschaft and Tmi- 
sendschaft coming to signify divisions from which a hun- 
dred or a thousand armed freemen had to heed the call 
to war and the .summons to the assembly of the civitas. 
It was in the degree to which this formal numerical divi- 
sion was abandoned that the group domiciled in a fixed 
territory gradually cast off its socio-military character 
and assumed the aspect of a political unit.® 

Differing with Schroeder and Brunner as adherents of 
the theory of the personal division by hundreds, the pro- 
ponents of the theory of the territorial division do not 
insist upon the original military stimcture as the basic 
principle for the organization of the non-military life of 
the group. All they claim is that when the migrating units 
settled down, each head of a family received a certain 
parcel of land (Huf) and that a hundred of such parcels 
formcHl a territorial unit, i. e. the hundred.® 

Simple and plausible as these theories may seem, they 
have been successfully challenged by more recent investiga- 
tions as shown convincingly in Aloys Meister's review of 
these recent efforts.^ As Meister points out, the adherents 
of the hundred theory, personal or territorial, as a formal 
basis of oi’ganization, seem to be misled by the failure to 

* Schroeder, pp. 14-21. 

* Meister, p. 14; see also note 4. 

’Opus died in note 3. 
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realize that the term liumlrtHl ami its equivalent in the 
various Germanic dialects, aiv mitlung but translations of 
the Latin ecntcna, adopted from the Komans by the Franks 
settling in Roman Gaul. Agreeing with Stchwerin that the 
term hundred represents no more than a "territory ssdtled 
b}' an indefinite mass (ffo/f/cH),” * Jleister states that in 
his opinion the number hundred played no part in the set- 
tlement. The smallest unit of a settling group, so he sitys, 
was that of one or more clans (Xippcw). To such a .settle- 
ment or to any division formed in the intert*st of pubiie 
order and effective policing the Franks applied the Latin 
term centetia and the leader of such a unit they called 
centenarius. With the westward spread of Fnmkisli Ro- 
manized institiitious the term was introdiu;e<l among the 
Alemanni who ti'anslated it in their dialect as huntiuri. 
The corresponding terms himtari of the Sv^'edes and hun- 
dred of the Anglo-Saxons, Meister explains as analogous 
W'ord formations or adaptations appearing only in later 
sources.® According to Meister the term hundred or its 
dialectic equivalent is not found in the literary documents 
of any other Germanic group and it even faiksl to gain 
general recognition within the territory of the Fran- 
kenreich.” 

The existence of the TausefidscJmft, as the unit compris- 

* C. V. SclLwerin, Die altgermanische Hundertschaft (cited by Meister, 
p. 14, note 7). 

•Meister, p. 15. This explanation of the Anglo-Saxon term hundm! 
would of course apply to the interpretation of the term as it figures in 
English and American constitutional history. 

According to Hoops, Reallexikon dor germanlschen Alter- 
tumskunde, “the pagi . . . , though called *Hunderte\ . . . had nothing 
in common with the number hundred, neither with a hundred home- 
steads (Hofe) nor a hundred families, nor a hundred warriors,, their 
name merely being derived from a common Germanic word denoting 
multitude (Menge) or mass (Saufen):^ Hoops, vol. IV, p. 210 under 
topic: Staatsverfassung und Staatsverwaltung. See also note 12. 
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ing teu Hundertsc'haften assumed by Schroeder, Brunner, 
and Sickel,” is denied by Meister on the ground of the 
total want of historical evidence.'® 

Eliminating then the idea of a definite number of a hun- 
dred or thousand as an essential in the development of the 
gi’oup life of the earliest German political units, we find 
that the elements of cohesion were of a purely physical and 
utilitarian character, i. e. blood relationship, mutual in- 
terests in the necessities of life, such as need of security, of 
the means of subsistence, and of protection against bodily 
harm. During the period of the nomadic wanderings these 
elements, in varying degrees and combinations, furnished 
the motives for the affiliation of families into clans 
(Bippen) and of clans into Vdlkerschaften. However, 
these affiliations, being the result of predominantly utili- 
tarian motives, had to maintain for purely tactical reasons 
the old formal grouping by clans and families as the logical 
lines of division in their joint wanderings, fighting, and 
ultimate settlements.'® 

When the Germans came into contact with the Roman 
w'orld this affiliation had progressed to the extent of the 
more or less permanent settlement of the VolkerscJiaften 
in definite territories and of the transition of the social 
group into a body politic. Proof for this is found in the 
application of the term civitas in the description of the 
German groups by the Roman writers of the time. The 
Latin term civitas implied the personal relationship of 

“Sickel, Der Freistaat * . . Halle, 1879, p» 93 (Meister, p. 15)* 

The theory of the Tausen^scJiaft was based chiefly upon 
Caesar, Be Bello Gallico, IV. 1, where he writes of the Suebi as follows: 

. . Hi centum pages habere dicuntur, ex quibus quotannis singula 
xuilia.armatorum bellandi causa suis ex finibus educunt. Reliqui qui 
domi manserunt, se atque illos alunt Hi rursus invicem anno post in 
armis sunt, illi domis remanent. . . J* 

" Meister, p. 12. 
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the members of a certain group to the commnuweaUh con- 
ceived as a political entity, i. e. as a h<»dy pidit !<*.“ 

This term cwitas was applied to what has been descrihwl 
as the T olkcrschaft or Y oJki^ffi'mdnsvhafl formed hy the 
affiliation of a varying munlHw of clans or By 

this application of the term the Itonian writers rccogni'/XHl 
and characterized the Yolksflcmvinschaft as a political per- 
sonal bond of the members of that unit as a bmly politic 
and at the same time testified to the division of the Oer- 
manic peoples into numerous Ixslies politic of the kiinl 
described. It is this essential fact which must never be 
lost sight of if we wish to niulei'stand the later ami latest 
development of the German political units in their attitude 
to the successive stages of national organization or uni- 
fication. 

With regard to the second main aspect of the new Repub- 
lican Constitution, i. e. the chajnge from a monarchu-al to a 
republican fonn of control, we must start with the gen- 
erally accepted theoi*y that in the earliest or pre-historic 
period, when the Yolksgemeinchaftai were still in the 
process of formation, there existed no official that could Ik? 
called king in the modern sense of the word. During this 
period the prevailing concepts of right and wi’ong, privat<? 
and public, were those of the freemen as meiul>ei’s of the 
family and clan. When and where the clan had super- 
seded the family as the largest unit, a chaseu freeman t)r 
princeps {Fiirst) acted as the guardian of the internal 
peace under the guidance and supervision of Ilje armed 
gathering of the freemen of the dan and in time of war as 
thdr leader, dux (Herzog), in combat.'* 

““Civltas, the citizens united in a cotomunlty, the body politic, the 
State” (Andrews, Latin Dictionary). "Cl vitas: Gencratim ponitur pro 
populi vel civium comunitate, ouse rcipublicse corpus eiScit. 
(Forcelllni, Lexicon totias Latinitatls). 

” Meister, pp. 16-18. 
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According to the accepted theory the affairs of the newly 
established Volkeo'schaften of the early historic period, 
formed by aflSliation of clans were, at least in time of 
peace, originally conducted by what the Romans called the 
oaticili'iim civitatis, i. e. the assembly of the armed freemen 
of the new unit. Hence they were what modem German 
writers call Freistaat'en ( republics) It was only in 
times of war that the oivitas or Volkerschaft required the 
personal leadership of the duw or Thus Ario- 

Yistus, the militaj^ leader of the German invaders of Gaul 
in their war against Caesar, is termed duw in the latter’s 
De Bello Gallico. However, in the eastern groups or 
Tolkerschaften, where more or less constant warfare and 
an intense struggle for physical existence called for a more 
permanent personal leadership as a guarantee of closer 
solidarity, the office of the foremen or pHncipes of the clans 
was duplicated in the form of a chosen permanent leader 
whose original Germanic name, like that of the foreman of 
the clan is not known.’® The functions of this permanent 
leader of the Volkerschaft did not differ essentially from 
those of the foreman of the clan as the formal subdivision 
of the cdvitas. Both functionaries were subject to the de- 
cisions of the assembly of armed freemen of their respective 
units. The main difference between these two offices was 
this: the one was the leader of the entire dvitas, the other 

^•Sickel, Der Freistaat (Meister, pp. 16-17); Brunner calls tliem 
'‘Staaten mit Prinzipatsverfassung” (Brunner, Quellen, p. 72). 

Anglo-Saxon : heretoga. 

The later Anglo-Saxon name for the contemporary eauivalent oflSice 
•was thiodan. Gothic thiudans. The modern word King or Konig is de- 
rived from the old high German hiining, i. e., member of the leading, 
or later, ruling house or family (Meister, p. 16). The origin of this 
permanent leadership coincides with the tendency of closer political 
union. In the east this leadership and union was found drst among the 
Markomannen, Quoden and Hermonduren, in the west among the 
Cherusker and Brukterer (Waits, I, p. 303; Meister, p. 17). 
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acted in the same capacity within the smaller unit. In 
other words, the difference was one of territorial extent 
rather than of d^ree of authority.*® 

It was this chosen permanent leader of the Volkvn^vhaft 
whom the Homans termed urex. Thus while Cai^ir still 
seems to know only j>rineipes and durcH, Tacitus <lis(in- 
guishes between prlncipcs, duces, ami reijes."'' It was the 
application of the term redf which has led imHlern writers 
to speak of the Vdlkerschafteib which had adoptetl such 
permanent personal leadership as monarchies in contra- 
distinction to the Talks- or Frcistuatru (republics ) gov- 
erned solely by the cwtciliuni civitatis. As a matter of 
fact, the distinction implied in the terms monarchies and 
republics as applied to the period in (luestiou, did not exist. 
As stated before, both principcs and rcpcs were suhjwt to 
the decisions of the assemblies of their respective groups. 
They were leaders not rulers. Their lead<.*rship, at least 
originally, had its sole foundation in their personal quali- 
fication. Persuasion and emulation, not enforcement and 
obedience, constituted the elements of government ami 
control. The leader was the commander only in time of 
war.®* 

Since personal qualifications were the chief criterion «»f 
fitness for such leadership it was only natural that us 
time w^ent on these qixalificatious xvere sought and found 
more and more in the families which had rendered such 
services effectively in the past. Practi(.'e Ixecame custom 

“Meister, pp. 16-16. 

“Tacitus, Germauia, VII, XI. The Romans were rather iiberal In 
the use of the term rex. Preferring to deal with individual leaders 
rather than with a multitude of principcs they applied the title of rrx 
even to the chief of any considerable number of people, although he 
was not formally entitled to such a position or did not actually exercise 
such leadership (Meister, p. 17). 

“Schroeder, pp. 25-26. 
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and the right to election was thus vested in one particular 
family renowned for its prowess of leadership. However, 
this right of election to leadership in the civitas was not 
the personal privilege of one particular member, but of all 
the individuals of the family of leaders. Thus it was mem- 
bership in this family of leaders, expressed in the old high 
German term htining, which gave to the ofldce its new name 
of Konig or king.-® 

In the Y olkerschaften^ which for a time at least refrained 
from adopting such personal leadership in times of peace, 
i. e. in the so-called Freistaaietij governed by the cmcilimn 
mvitatu, the need for more effective leadership found final 
expression in the development of the assembly of the fore- 
men or principes of the clans into the ooncilium prinoipum 
or Furstenrat for the entire YolkerscTmft, deciding on its 
own authority matters of smaller import and deliberating 
on affairs to be submitted to the decision of the condlimn 
cimtatis, i. e. the assembly of the armed freemen of the 
whole YolkerschafV^ 

In r6sum6 it may be stated then first, that in the early 
stages of political organization the Germans were divided 
into numerous VolkerscJiafteth which contemporary Roman 
writers called eivitates, i. e. independent states or bodies 
politic ; second, that there existed no monarchical rulership 
in the Germanic political units of the pre-historic and eaidy 
historical periods. Whatever evidence of personal govern- 

**‘*The word Konig (old higli German Tcuning^ Anglo-Saxon cyning, 
old-Nordic konungr) points to and signifies member of a noble family 
{Qeschleoht) . But it was only during tbe migration period and under 
strong Roman Influence that the Germanic king has risen to real 
monarchical power” (Hoops, Reallexikon der germanischen Alter- 
tumskunde . . . vol. Ill, 1915-16: KSnig, p. 71). On the subject of 
repe«.and principes see ibidem, vol. IV: Staatsverfassung und Staats- 
verwaltung, p. 210 ff.; also Mullenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde . . . 
vol. IV, 1900, p. 182 ff. 

» Meister, p. 17. 
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meiit there was in time of peace represent eil a leatiership 
by example and persuasion, not coinmainl and enforeeinent, 
and by compliance in the form of emulation rather than 
obedience. It is these facts which offer the key tt> the later 
struggles between the princes, kings, and emperors of the 
artificial national monarchical creations fr<»m the Fran- 
kenreich down to the disestablishment of the t Jerman Em- 
pire and the creation of the National Republic in 1918. 

The Frankenreich aaid National Unity. A great chang(i 
in the political status of the VoJktv'srh'ftftrii am! in the 
character of the personal leadership in these giwip.s t«)ok 
place as a result of the struggle for existence caused by 
the increase and fluctuations of population ending in the 
great migrations. Failure to maintain their political in- 
dependence against the conquering instincts of the more 
powerful groups led first to defensive alliances and finally 
to the merging of many of the weaker Volkonchafivn into 
a smaller number of larger and stronger units, some of 
which, however, in consequence of their migration frt)m 
German soil lost their identity and Germanic chara<*tt>i‘ 
altogether. This period is known as that of the StamiithU- 
dunff, i. e. the formation of the Stamtne or trib<‘s. Of the.se 
new political units only six remained on German territory 
or rather retained their German character, namely : Ripu- 
arian Franksi, Alemanni, Saxons, Thuringia ns, Frisians, 
and Bavarians.^* 

As the original assembly-ruled Volknsviiaftni hud 
proved unequal to the strain of the struggle for existence 
and, with the exception of the Saxons, had finally all 
changed to a system of personal leadership umler assem- 
bly guidance and control, so now this new institiUitin of 


**BruaEer, Quellen, p. 69, 
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personal leadership grew into a more powerful monarchical 
rule assuming many of the functions heretofore exercised 
by the tribal assembly or its elected functionaries. 

Aside from the internal factor of the strain and stress 
of the migrations calling for constantly increasing personal 
leadership, this development was furthered greatly by 
western, i. e. Roman influence. Preferring to deal with 
individual rulers rather than a multitude of princifes, the 
Romans were extremely liberal in the application of the 
term reat in their intercourse with the German groups. On 
the other hand, leaders like Chlovis, imbued with the spirit 
of conquest and unification, were not satisfied to be king 
in name only, but proved themselves adept disciples of 
their Roman preceptors in the practical art of acting the 
r61e of the ruler.*® 

The group in which this change took definite and extreme 
form was that of the Salian Franks. Beginning with the 
end of the third century of the Christian era this group, 
then situated on the lower Rhine, gradually extended its 
settlements and rule over the Batavian Islands, Belgium, 
and finally, after repeated partial invasions, and as the 
result of the victory over the Romans at Soissons in 486, 
also over the territory of the Roman province of Gaul. 
Prom this time on until the middle of the eighth century, 
the Frankenreich succeeded in bringing under its rule one 

** Meister, p. 17. It is interesting to note that even at this period the 
chief of the Visigoths is referred to in a contemporary Latin document 
not as king (rca:), but as judge, U'u>dex). Auxentius, Arian bishop of 
Dorostorum writing in defense of the life and teaching of bishop Ul- 
filas (311-383), his friend and teacher, refers to the still pagan chief 
Athanaric (?) before whose persecution Ulfilas fled with his Christian 
flock across the Danube into Roman Moesia, as irreligiosus et sacri- 
legus judex, (For original text see Waltz, tiber Leben und Lehre des 
Ulfila. . - . Hannover, 1840; Kaufman, Aus der Schule des Wulfila. . . . 
Strassburg, 1899; Streitberg, Die Gotische Bibel. . , . Heidelberg, 1919, 
1. Tell, pp. XIII-XIK), 
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after another of the German groups wiih the ex«T]ition ttf 
the Saxons whom I'epeatetl subjeetion faileil to keep under 
lasting domination. Some of the gr»>ups joim'<l the Eran- 
kenreich by the constitutional metho^l of a popular vole in 
the tribal assembly. This was the case in tht‘ incorpora- 
tion of the Ripuarian Franks. 

The conquered tribes which in their former relati<»ns 
with each other had known no other bond than that of finv 
and friendly alliance had now, at lea.st bm a time, bwn 
reduced to the formal status of integral parts <*f the h^ran- 
kenreich. Unruly and resentful of this condition a.s they 
were, it required stern control to keep them in suhje«‘tion. 
The old oath of feudal fealty to their self-chosim tribal 
leader or Herzog (duke) now l«?caiue an oath «>f submis- 
sion to the conquering king of the Frankenreich or his 
royal functionaries. The Merovingian dynasty being tin* 
central and driving power in the extension of the Frank- 
ish rule over the other German groups, repr<*senled the 
unifying principle of the new national State, and as such it 
assumed the political and legal power to govern the realm. 

The former tribal units or Stamineseinbritcn now form- 
ing part of the Frankenreich were, in true Roman style, 
called provinces {ptrovinoid, dumtm, rrgh, regmint),"* 
They were not reduced to administrative districts iii the 
strict technical sense, but they rather represented geo- 
graphical divisions on the basis of the raeio-political con- 
sciousness of the old tribal groupings. While the i'entral 
government could not eliminate this cunsciousness, it at- 
tempted to control its effect by the resurrection of the f»ld 
ofllce of the Herzog {dm, patriciu^), who now as the pro- 
vincial administrative head was nia<le responsihle to the 
Frankish king.®^ At the same time the centra! goverameiit 

* Schroeder, p. 121. 

”md., p. 132; Brunner, Quellen, p. 90. 
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hoped to checkmate the outward manifestation of the old 
group consciousness of the provinces by making the Cfraf- 
schaftj W’hich was a subordinate unit of the Stammesein- 
heit, the intermediary and chief unit for the official rela- 
tions between the crown and the realm. This system of 
administration was effected by sending trustworthy leaders 
(originally military) to the different Grafschaften as the 
political administrative units, there to rule in the name 
of the Prankish king. Their appointment, first for a fixed 
period, became in the seventh century one of life tenure. 
The Gmf {grd-fva, comes), as this official was called, exer- 
cised royal power in the GrafscMft within prescribed lim- 
its. The exercise of his functions was a duty, not a right.*® 
The Merovingian kings had, on special occasions, sent 
special emissaries, Sendboten, {missi ad hoc, nuntii, le- 
gati) to various parts of the empire. As the name sug- 
gests, their task was the delivery and execution of special 
royal orders and the investigation and supervision of the 
activities of the Graf ten and Herzoge in the Graftschaften 
and provinces.*® In addition to these special messengers 
Charlemagne established the office of regular annual Send- 
bot&n {mdssi dominid, <regide8, palatini, fiscales). These 
annual emissaries were assigned to special districts and 
they received special instructions {ca/pitvla missorum) for 
their missions. Often these royal instructions embodied 
the wishes of the Reichstag. Though the term of office of 
these new annual emissaries ran only for one year, they 
were subject to reappointment which naturally led, first to 
permanency in office, and, finally, to permanent appoint- 
ment. Under Charlemagne’s successor their appointment 
by the king was made dependent upon the approbation of 


“Scbroeder, pp. 127-128; Brunner, Quellen, p. 89. 
“ Schroeder, p. 135; Brunner, Quellen, p. 90. 
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the Reichsteg.®*’ The chief significance of fhe institution 
of the mis»i dominici is to be fouml in tin* fact that tinnr 
office was conceiveil and established by Gharlctuagne as 
an intermediary agency between the t'cniral gov<‘rnnn*nf 
and the administration of tlie {irafisfhnfti'ii. As sin*h it 
replaced the office of the //cr:'oV/r who, as the king's guar- 
dians of the provinces, had gnnvn t«)o p<nverful and danger- 
ous for the peace of the king and the unify of the realm. 

The high points of the constitutional system as Isere 
given represent only the ideal aspect of the situation. The 
formerly free tribes, now .subjeebnl to the rule of tin* 
Frankenreich, were always eager to use ev<‘ry pn'tesf ainl 
every means of regaining something rewmbling their old 
libei'ty and, strange as it may seem, the agenel(‘s who were 
instrumental in the realizatum of thesi* aspirations W‘re 
the king’s own officials. Aided by the tlistanee of .some of 
their districts or Grafadiaften from the royal court, the 
resident Oirafeti soon succeeded in transfimmlng flseir ad- 
ministrative office into that of a feudal lien ajul in gaining 
hereditary rights for their families. F^mltT tin* .Mennin- 
giaiis the H&'soge as the administratoi*s of the provinee.s 
quickly assumed the role of the old Htnmmi HlurziUiv of the 
preceding period. Even the BcndboU’H of Fliarlemagne, 
replacing the Hersoge in the provinces, couhl not resist 
the general tendency of decentraliKation and Independence. 
Originally they had been appointe<1 foi* one year only. But 
through the participation of the Reichstag in their appoint- 
ment the aristocracy of the administrative or inspH-tioii 
districts succeeded not only in securing for lhentselve.s the 

” See note 32. 

” The office of the Herzog was retained by Charlemagne a» a military 
agency {dux Umitis, comes marchae, marchio, ma7%'hisvs) tor the pro- 
tection of the Orenstmarleen, the newly acquired territories of the realm 
(Schroeder, p. 132). 
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appointment to these missions, hut also in perpetuating 
their appointments. As a result there developed at the end 
of the first quarter of the ninth century, in addition to the 
annually appointed emissaries, a system of permanent and 
resident Sendhoten (missi majores, tnissi constituti). 
Finally the Sendboten by annual appointment disappeared 
altogether.*® So it happened that the same institutions 
which had been created for the purpose of maintaining and 
strengthening the central power became the active instru- 
ments of disintegration and political division of the realm. 

Another element favoring the general tendencies of dis- 
integration or return to what had been was found in the 
repeated divisions of the territory of the Prankenreich 
under the Merovingian kings into as many parts as there 
were royal male heirs. To be sure after each division re^ 
union was effected in consequence of the natural or violent 
dedth of all the royal heirs but one. But the disturbances 
due to the changes and the concessions which the crown 
had to make for the support of its own officials and of the 
landed aristocracy weakened the royal power beyond re- 
pair so that finally the occupants of the royal office of 
major domo succeeded in usurping the king’s power. Thus 
with the sanction of the Pope in 751 the last Merovingian 
king was deposed and Pippin, his major domo, elected and 
crowned in his place. 

Under Pippin’s successor, Charlemagne, the complete 
political and administrative unity of the Prankenreich was 
for a time at least reestablished. The old Germanic cus- 
tom of the election of a leader, now the king, was revived, 
though the electors continued to choose the son to succeed 
the father. Once more the officials were reduced to their 
administrative position. Conquering the still independent 
Saxons^ Charlemagne completed his control over all Ger- 

“ Schroeder, p. 132 ; Brunner, Quellen, p, 190. 
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man groups, including the Lo!nl>ards {Liinffnluinirn) in 
northern Italy. 

After his deatli, however, I lie customary ili vision i>f the 
parental dominion among the male offspring continued. 
In 817 an attempt was made to establish a system which 
was expected to sjitisfy the ambition of all male heirs and 
at the same time to preserve the unity of the realm. An 
agreement was effected in that year Ixdweeu t ’harlemagne's 
son and successor, Louis the IMous, and I^ouis' three sons, 
by which the oldest, Lothair, was associated with the father 
in the rule of the Empire, ami whereby, under the suze- 
rainty of the Frankenreich, Pippin was made King of 
Aquitania and Louis King of Bavaria, Italy at that time 
being under the rule of King Bernard, grandson of (’harle- 
niagne. But this system proveil no more .stable than any 
other. After Lothairis death iiii 840, dissatisfaidion among 
his sons led to the Treaty of Verdun in 843, whereby the 
Empire was divided into ‘‘Westfranken" under I.rf»ni.s, ‘‘‘Ost* 
franken” under Chai'les (Karl), and “Lorraine" (Loth- 
rittgen) under Lothair. By the agreement of ilers«*n of 
870, Lorraine was divided Ivetween west and eimt, ami, In 
some way or other, hasremaine<i a football Ind ween the twt» 
ever since. 

Once more reunion between west and ea.st was brought, 
about in 885 through the election by the west, of King 
Oharlesi, then ruling as Karl III in the east. PalbHl upon 
by the Pope to aid him against the Saracens, Karl III had 
secured the Kingdom of Italy in 879 and in troiistitjneiufe 
had been crowned Emperor of Home in 881. He thus once 
more combined under one rule the Empire of (!hu.rleinagne 
who had been crowned as Emperor of Kome by Pope 
III on Christmas day in the year 800. But like the i‘ariier 
attempts this reunion was not of lasting duratnm »iiid the 
political and moral disintegration engeadere<l by the eon- 
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tinuo'us chain of more or less forceful amalgamations and 
disruptions, resulting in 851 in the dethronement of the 
Merovingians by Pippin, the major domo', ms bound 
finally to dispel the magnificent illusion of a national 
union of all Germanic groups under one, and as it was, 
Frankish suzerainty. Adding to this consideration the 
adoption by the west of the lingua Bomana, the inevitable 
eclipse of the Prankish dream came with the end of the 
century. Louis the Child, elected in the year 900 by the 
Saxons and the Franks of the east, and his successor Con- 
rad were kings of the “Ostreich,” and the separation now 
became a final one between the west as France and the east 
as Germany (Deutsches Reich). 

Das Deutsche Reich and the Holy Roman Empire of 
the German Nation. At the time when this final separa- 
tion of east and west came to pass, the Serzoge of the east 
had once more completely identified themselves with the 
territories over which they were supposed to rule in the 
name of the realm. While unanimous in their senti- 
ment for separation from the Romanized west, they 
claimed practical independence in their own duchies 
{HerzogtUmer) and were extremely jealous concerning 
the question of national leadership over the now sep- 
arate German east The attempt of the Ostfranken to 
gain for themselves the position of h^emony over the 
other German groups of the east was frustrated by their 
failure to secure the submission of the other groups and 
by their inability to prevent the invasions of Slavs and 
Hungarians. This failure on the part of the Ostfmnken 
made possible in 919 the election of the Duke of Saxony as 
King Henry I of the Osireich, i. e. Germany. 

In theory the new king was of course supposed to repre- 
sent the supreme power in the entire Reich; in actual 
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pi‘actice, however, he was not in a position to exercise any 
real autliority beyond the confines of his own Siixon duke- 
dom. The Duke of Bavaria con.sented formal reci>a'ni- 
tion of the king in 021, two years uft<*r Henry's election. 
Lorraine was reunited with the Keich in 025, the dtiki^ 
marrying the king’s daughter. But while nominally pj'o- 
fessing allegiance to the Keich and homage to the king, the 
rulers of the various groups reserv(*d for themselves flu* 
rights and privileges which they had poss^'ssed before 
Henry's ascension to the royal olHce. The Keich was 
nothing more than an alliance of tin* then e.xisting five 
component units whose rulers clainu’d independem-e iu 
their own name for tlu'ir own feiwitory, recognizing the 
king merely as [M-imus inter imre-s and rebelling at the 
first I’oyal attempt to challengx* their position. 

After Henry’s deatli his son Otto was eUH*te<l king by 
the German dukes aud clerical dignitaries. Under him a 
new element was introduced into the political and consti- 
tutional aspect of the German Keich, which was «‘spccfcd 
to enhance the king’s hopes and elTorts in tin* dire<‘tion t>f 
national imity aud sovereign pow(u*. In flu? year 1H12 
Otto I gained for the German kingdom the Koman i’mj/ic- 
riiim^ being crowned Emperor of Koine by Pope iTohn 1 1. 

But the aspirations to univer.sal rulership «»ver tin* 
Christian world, Avhich this title implii'd, was soon to in- 
volve the German kings iu endless military ex|W‘<litions for 
the subjugation of the rebellious non-German parts of (he 
Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation. Instead of 
proving a unifying factor the Roman imperinm turned out 
to be a new source of power for the dukes ami dignltarieH 
and an additional element of weakneas for tin* central 
authority in the Reich. Furthermore, in the interpretation 
of the Church the Roman imperiitm, l«‘stowed hj* tlu* INijs*, 
signified more than w'orldly authority over the Christian 
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European countries. It meant universal spiritual rule 
as well. The worldly governance by the king and the 
spiritual rule by the Pope were conceived as friendly, 
parallel forces supplementing each other. They were des- 
tined to work in harmony for the elevation of man’s 
state on earth and his ultimate salvation in the beyond. 
However, the accession of the clergy to the status of 
worldly dignitaries led, as a natural corollary, to the 
attempt by the German kings to control or influence their 
election and appointment. Consequently there was soon 
destroyed that element of harmony essential to the prac- 
tical working of the system of dual control implied in the 
iniperium. On the other hand, the popes, positing the 
spiritual as the source of the temporal power, soon asserted 
the superiority of the former over the latter. Boniface 
VIII went so far as to proclaim his temporal authority 
o’t’er the Christian world. 

The rulers of the Church employed both the spiritual 
and political weapons at their disposal in the attempt 
to force the acceptance of their claims. The only means of 
defense of the German kings was that of military action 
and the effacement, if possible, of those who sided with the 
popes in the struggles which followed. So there passed 
centuries of foreign and internal warfare resulting in a 
series of progressive divisions and regroupings of the 
political units of the Reich, leading to the territorial par- 
cellation of medieval and modem Germany and ending 
finally in the breaking up of the Empire in 1806. 

As a parallel and concomitant of this contest of arms 
there was carried on another no less bitter and protracted 
struggle of the minds. To ease the consciences of the 
followers of the two main contestants, clergymen and jur- 
ists on both sides attempted to justify each of the two 
opposing views. To substantiate their arguments they 
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appealed to the Canon law of tin* C’lmreh as well as to tho 
German and Itoman law, the last of whieh had jrradnaU.v 
gained for itself a place of equality with the Yttlkx- and 
Reich»r€cht in the Judicial system of the I’lmpire. This 
battle of W’its has been sketched in the consideration of the 
different conceptions of the State ami Sovereignty given in 
the author’s Concepts of i^tate, tiornr'opitif, nntl Interim- 
tioml L-axc.^ As has Iwn shown there, the extreme elaims 
of the defenders of the Emperor's position failed to elu’j'k 
the l<^alization of the sovereign position assmnesl by the 
princes of the Empire and failed to prevent the ultimate 
dissolution of the Keich. 

The Rhenish Confederation and the End of the Empire. 
While these w'ere the internal causes leading to the inoral 
and political disintegration of the Holy Eoman Empire 
of the German Nation, the immediate oeeasiou for the 
formal declaration on the part of the last, emperor of its 
actual termination w-as the creation of (he Itheinbund in 
July, 1806. In the Peace of Pres.shnrg of DecemlH^r 26, 
1805, following the defeat of Austria at Ausferlitz, Napo- 
leon compelled the Emperor of Germany and Austria to 
sanction the assumption of the title of king by the ehwtors 
of Bavaria and Whrttemfaerg."* By the same treaty Francis 
II was forced to recogniase that “their Slajesties, the kings 
of Bavaria and WflrttembtiTg, and 1 1 is Highness, the Klee- 
tor of Baden, will enjoy over the territories eedwl to them, 
as well as in their old States, the plenitudt* of Sttvertdgiity 
and all the rights thence derive*! and granted them by tin* 
Emperor of the French and King of lUtly, as iiiul in the 
same manner in which His Majesty, the EmisTor of Ger- 

"Cbapter I. 

** Martens, Recueil des prlnclpanx traitfis • . • de TEurope , , * Art. 
VII of the treaty In question. 
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many and Austria, and His Majesty, the King of Prussia, 
enjoy the some over the German States. . . 

Article VII dealing with the recognition of the assump- 
tion of the title of king by the electors of Bavaria and 
Wurttemberg definitely stated that this elevation in rank 
did not in any way affect their status as member States of 
the Empire.*® But less than six months later, on July 
12, 1806, the same Napoleon secured the signatures of the 
plenipotentiaries of the new kings of Bavaria and Wurt- 
temberg, of the Elector of Baden, and of thirteen other 
German States, to the Rheinbundsalcte or Traitc de cmife- 
dSration des 6tats dit Rhin, a compact entered into by His 
Majesty, the Emperor of the French, King of Italy, on the 
one hand and the German princes concerned, on the other, 
for the purpose of “assuring . . . the internal peace of 
Middle Germany, for which the German Constitution, as 
long and recent experience has proved, has failed to offer 
any sort of guarantee. . . .” Article 11 provided for the 
nullification within the States of the Confederation of all 
German imperial laws heretofore affecting or binding the 
princes and subjects of the States concerned. According 
to Article III “each one of the federated kings and princes 
shall renounce those titles which express any kind of rela- 
tions with the Germanic Empire and on August 1 shall 
notify the Diet (Eeichstag) of their separation from the 
Empire.” 

In an official note dated August 1, 1806, the charge 
d’affaires of the Emperor of the French, King of Italy, 

Art. XIV. 

®*Les 41ecteurs de Bavarie et de Wiirtemberg ayant prls le titre de 
roi, sans ndanmoins cesser d'appartenir h la confederation germanique, 
S. M. * Tempereur d'Allemagne et d’AutricIie les reconnalt en cette 
qualite/' 

” Preamble to the treaty of confederation (Martens, Recueil des 
principaux traites). 
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revealed to the German lleieliNiaii N’apelftm’s attitude to- 
wards the Empire in a statement summarized as ftdluws: 

1. The princes of Mitidle and Ea.Nt tM-rmanv ha4i fm-med the 
ronfederntion of the Rhine ami they luul ceased tit tie Stuti's of 
the Empire. 

3. The I’eace of I'resshnrj; had jdaced the t'otirt.s allieil to 
France, ami itidiredly the prim-es of the neijildtorinij: HtJttes, in 
a position incompatible with the status of Htates in the Em- 
pire and it was necessary for them to iTeaie a new system of 
mutual relations, elimiualin;! a eontradietion whieli had been 
a source of permanent aftitalion, disipiietmle, and danp'r. 

3. France on her part, so essentially inleii'sled in maiutnin 
iug the peace of Middle Germany, fearinj' as liu» inevilaide con- 
.seipience of contradictory or uncertain relations tlic reappear 
ance of disorder ami the reopeniiiK of war on the continent and 
feeling obliged to sujvport her allies In the enjoyment of the 
advantages assured them hy tin* Treaty of Presshurg, looked 
upon the new Confederutitm ns a natural and necessary com 
plement of this treaty. 

4. The Genuan Reichstag had ceased to have tin* proimr 
authority;’* tlie decisioms of the highest I'ourfs could not he 
executed; all this showed the federal bond to he so feeble lliat 
it no longer offered any sectnity to anybrnly and among the 
strong was nothing but a source of dissension and iliKordcr; 
one electorate had been s\«ppre.ssed liy the union of Uamiver 
w'ith Prussia; a king of the north had iucoiiMirated in his 
States one of the provinc*>s of the Empire; the Treaty of 
Pressburg had attributed to their Majt*sties, tin* kings of Rji- 
varia and Wfirttemberg, and to His HighueKS, the Ele*‘tor of 
Baden, the plenitude of Bovereignty, a prerogative whieh no 
doubt the other electors also would claim or be justified in 
claiming but which couhl not be h<*ld to be in aemrd with the 
letter and spirit of the Constitnliou of the Empire.®* 

" “La difete avait cessfe d’avoir \me volontfi q«l lu! fdt propre. . . 

•> What is here referred to as the Constitution of tho Empire was a 
series of fundamental laws, the most important of which were: Con- 
stitutiones Frederic! II, of 1220 and 1232; The Constitution of Ludwig 
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5. His Majesty, the Emperor and Bang, could no longer 
recognize the existence of the Gei’manic Constitution, hut at 
the same time he had to recognize the complete and absolute 
Sovei*eignty of each one of the princes whose States at the 
time formed the German Emjiire and had to maintain with 
them the same relations which he maintained with the other 
independent powers of Eui'ope. 

6. His Majesty, the Emperor and King, had accepted the 
title of Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine j he had 
done so only with a view to peace and in order that his medi- 
ation constantly interposed between the feeblest and the 
strongest, might prevent all sorts of dissension and trouble.** 

By a joint note of the same date the princes of the 
States of the Confedei’ation, on their part, informed the 
Diet of their separation from the Empire. In consequence 
of this separation Francis II on August 6 issued a declara- 
tion in which he abdicated as German Emperor. In this 


of Bavaria, of 1338; Tlie Golden Bull of Charles IV, of 1356; Der ewige 
Landfrieden of 1495; The Treaty of Passau, of 1552; The Treaty of 
Augsburg, of 1555; The Treaty of Munster, of 1648; The Electoral 
Capitulations (Wahlkapitulation) of 1519; The Treaty of Teschen, of 
1779; The Reichsdeputationshauptschluss, of 1803. 

In the oath of investiture the princes and electors of the Empire 
obligated themselves “to be faithful, favorable, obedient and ready to 
serve the Emperor, never knowingly to take part in any council in which 
anything was planned or decided against His Imperial Majesty's per- 
son, honor, dignity or status, nor to consent or to yield to such under- 
taking in any way, but to consider and further His Imperial Majesty's 
and the Holy Empire's honor, advantage and welfare within all their 
power, and if they understand that something is afoot or is being 
undertaken against His Imperial Majesty’s person or the Holy Empire, 
faithfully to anticipate such action and without fail to warn His 
Majesty and to do faithfully and without malice and harm everything 
else due His Majesty and the Reich under the law and custom from an 
obedieht prince and a faithful vassal” (Puetter, Historische Entwick- 
lung der heutigen Staatsverfassung des Deutschen Reichs . . . Goet- 
tingen, 1799, vol. Ill, pp. 219-230), 

Summarized from Martens’ complete text. 
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det'laration he particulsU'l^v mentiotied the defeeiinn of the 
members of the liheinhtiml as the eatisv of his aefion. 

Being convinml ... of the iinpos.'iihility of fiitfilUng mneh 
longer the dutie.s of our imperial funetinns [the deelaration 
read in part], we must in aeconlanee with our priueiples .ami 
our duty renounce a ertovn which could have valtie in our «»wn 
eyejs only to the extent to which wc could tueet the coulidence 
of the electors, princes, and other est.ates of the tJerman Em- 
pire, and to the extent to which we could .satisfy the ohligations 
with which we are charged. We declun* therefore . . . that 
we consider a.s dissolved the ties whieh heretofore have held us 
to the State of the German Empire, that wt* consider as extin- 
guished by the Rhenish Confe<leratiou the ofllce of tin* head- 
ship of the Empire {hi charge, de chrf dr t'rmpirr}, and that by 
the same we consider ourselves acquitted of all duties towards 
the German Empire, thus laying down the imiieriii! erown ami 
the imperial government. We absolve at the same time the 
electore, prince.s, and estate.^ and every one belonging to the 
Empire, especially the memhers of the supreme eourt and other 
magistrates of the Empire, from all obligations by whieh they 
have been bound to us as legal head of the Etupire in accord- 
ance with the Constitution.*’ 

By the publicists and statis^men of the lUieiiihuiid, and 
even by many genuine patriots, tlie new <'onfi*deralit>n was 
extolled an the regeneration of Germany, and its Constitu- 
tion as the gnarantee for a happy and great ftiture. But 
there could even at the time he no doubt that the Cojiftnler- 
ation of the Rhine was but the twd of its ofScial proteet<»r 
who, having openly sponsoretl its creation, intended tc» nse 
it solely for the purpose of permanently controlling the des- 
tinies of the Germanic Empire and after its destruction, 
that of its component parts. 

But while Napoleon had thus aided the princes in freeing 


“ Martens, Recueil des prlnclpaux traits. 
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themselves from the formal suzerainty of the Emperor, and 
of Austria as the leading State of the Empire, the idea of 
some sort of national solidarity and of some kind of hege- 
mony over the German States found a new sponsor and 
aspirant in the King of Prussia. Ever since the Peace of 
Basel, concluded between Prussia and the French Republic 
in the year 1795, the Berlin Court entertained the hope of 
assuming the leadership of the North German States.^* In 
1804, shortly after the assumption of the title of Emperor 
of the French by Napoleon, and that of Emperor of Austria 
by Francis II, the former suggested to the King of Prussia 
to do likewise.*® But however great the hopes of the Prus- 
sian Court might have been for the realization of such 
dreams, the King of Prussia preferred to prepare the 
ground by way of negotiations and agreements with the 
other German States rather than to antagonize them by the 
assumption of a title which would have brought him into 
conflict with the still existing Emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire of the German Nation. After the creation of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, Napoleon, in order to secure 
Prussia’s recognition of the new Confederation, once more 
intimated to the Prussian Court that in return for such 
recognition France would be prepared to give Prussia a 
free hand in any plans she might have with regard to the 
North German States. It was now Prussia’s chance, the 
French note of July 22, 1806, stated, to make use of such a 
favorable opportunity to enlarge and consolidate its sys- 
tem. Prussia would find Napoleon inclined to support her 
plans and designs. Prussia might unite under a new 
federal law the States still belonging to the German Em- 

" Lefebure, Histoire des cabinets de TEurope pendant le Consulat et 
TEmpire . . . 1845, vol. II, p. 23 (cited by Kaltenborn, Geschichte der 
deutscben Bundesyerhaltnisse und Einbeltsbestrebungen * . . vol. I, 
P. 41). 

" Kaltenborn, voL I, pp. 40-41. 
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pire aftoi* the defection of the princes of the Ikheinhund, 
Prussia miffht thus secure iht* imperial crunn for the 
House of Hoheuzollern, or she inipiht, if she preferred, form 
a union of the North Oermun t^tates situated more within 
her sphere of iufltienee. Tlte Emperor wemld even tiow ap- 
prove any arrangement of this sort %vhieli might appear 
suitable to Prussia.** Prussia rei-oguirasl tin? Kheiubund 
ou the condition of non-interft*reuct‘ with the formation of 
a North German Federation which site now set abotit most 
energetically to bring into being. However, the failtire of 
the States concerned to agrei* t*> various {troposals for a 
North German Constitution calling for the creation <*f the 
Norddeutschcr Rcichabuiid und<*r Prussian imperial lead- 
ership and tile Fran<-o-Prussian War f*f ISdd ptjl, an end, 
at least temporarily, to Prussia's plans for a North tJernmn 
Confederation. After this the memhership of the Khein- 
bund rpiickly advancwl from the original sixteen of ISOd 
to thirty -six in 1811, the year of Napohsm's greatest power. 
Including the Kingdom of Westphalia, niled by Napoleon's 
brother Jerome, the Confisleration «>f the Ithine eomprisiMl 
all Genuan States with the except ion of Anstriii, Prussia, 
Swedish Pomerania, and Holst^dn. With the femporsiry 
elimination of its protector from the control of European 
politics in 1813, the Rheinhund dissolved it) the sjune year 
partly in conscHiuence of the volunlary defej-tiiiii «)f its 
members, partly as the. result of the io.s.s «)f statehomi by 
some of its member States. 

The Gemaa Confederation of 1815 and the Constitu- 
tion of 1849. Following the defeut of tin? French in 
Russia in the winter of 1812, the Emperor of Russia and 
the King of Prussia joined forces for the t‘Xi»nlKio!i of tin* 

"Lefetee, vol. II, p. 381 (cited by Kaltwiborn, vol. I. p. 43); 
H^usser, Deutsche Oeschlchte vom Tode Friedrichs ties Grossen bla 
zur Griindung des Deutsches Bundes . . . vol. 11, p. 709 ft. 
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Frencli from Central Europe. Eeady to invade the terri- 
tories of the Eheinbund States as Napoleon’s allies, the 
two rulers publicly declared this to be their military and 
political aim in the terms of the treaty of alliance known 
as the Treaty of Kalisch of March 19, 1813. Article 1 of 
this treaty promised the immediate publication of a proc- 
lamation “announcing as the sole purpose of the two pow- 
ers the emancipation of Germany from the influence and 
domination of Prance and inviting the princes and peoples 
to join in the liberation of their fatherland. . . 
Article 1 concluded with the statement that “any German 
prince failing to respond to this appeal within a flxed time 
stands to lose his territory {ses etats)’’ 

The proclamation which followed promised the reestab- 
lishment of the German Empii^e dissolved in 1806.^® But 
the realization of this promise was soon to be jeopardized 
by the necessity of bargaining for the support of the larger 
States of the Eheinbund. In the secret articles appended 
to the Preliminary Treaty of Alliance between Austria and 
Bavaria, signed at Eied on October 8, 1813, we read for 
instance as follows: “The High Contracting Parties con- 
sider as one of their principal efforts in the actual war, 
the dissolution of the Confederation of the Ehine and the 
complete and absolute independence of Bavaria, so that 
disengaged from, and placed beyond, all foreign influ- 
ence, she shall enjoy the plenitude of Her Sovereignty.” 
The same promise of the continued recognition of their 
Sovereignty was given to Wtirttemberg, Baden, and Hes- 

"Martens, Recueil des principaux trait^s. . . . 

"The text of the proclamation is not available. For statement of 
fact see Bornhak, p. 32, and for partial quotation, Kaltenborn, vol. I, 
p. 88. .Kaltenborn quotes from text of Voss, Zeiten, 1813; and Meyer, 
Corp. Const. Germ., I. Abthlg., 2te aber unvollendete Auflage der 
Staatsakten, p. 146. 

"Article I. 
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sen in ivtnrn f<u‘ their (iefeetion fnmi tin* Hheinhund ami 
their active participation in the war ajjaiiist their former 
protector. It was quite to be expected then that in the ne- 
gotiations carried on between the .statesmen of the tlerman 
States, some of the States, having .secured the recognitittn 
of their Sovereignty by the treaties cited, should insist 
upon the preservation of ilteir acquired rights with re- 
gard to their po.sition in a ivnnited tierinany. This wa.s 
espt'cialiy the case during the 4leUh»*rat ions un the subject 
of the future status of <i<'rmany l«*f**re the t’ongress of 
Vienna. In this insistenee they could rehm md only to the 
sijecial treaty stipulations gnarant4*eing thetn their ac- 
quired Sovereignty, but later also to Artieie VI of the 
Treaty of Paris of May 30, 1S1 1, in whieh the nuunlKT.s of 
the Great Alliance had exiirivsi'd their tinal deeision e«m- 
cerniug the future status of Germany. “The States «jf 
Germany,’’ this article reads, “shall 1h* independent anil 
shall be united by a ftsleral l«md.” Furthermore, in this 
iusistence they could rely on the strong support of Austria 
which, realizing Prus.sia’s desire for leadership and her 
preponderance amtmg the n<»rlhern State.s, opposcnl the 
Prussian plan for the reeHtahlishment of the Gernuin Kin- 
X)ire. Thus Bavaria and Wilrtteniberg sneceiHleil with 

“Art. IV of Treaty of Fulda of Nov. 2, 1813. between AuHtria and 
Wiirttemberg; Art. IV of Treaty of Frankfurt of Nov. 20, 1813. between 
Prussia and Baden; Art II of Treaty of Frankfurt of Dw. 2. 1813 be- 
tween Austria and Hessen. 

“See Kaltenborn, p. 106 ff. In a note directed to the flennan Com- 
mittee of the Vienna Congross the King of Wiirttemherg refused to 
recognize any political organization of Germany prior to the territorial 
reorganization of the States. How, he asked, could anyone bind one’s 
self in regard to the polltleal system of the federation if one did not 
even know the States which were to form part of it. In the same note 
he protested that an acceptance of a political system, the particulars of 
which were still unknown, would bo equal to a snrrendcr of acquired 
rights, to whieh he could not agree (Martens, Nouveaux suppidmons au 
Recueil de traitds . . . vol. HI, pp. 36-37). 
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the help af Austria in bringing about the establishment 
of a federation in which all the States were equally and 
absolutely independent and sovereign. The German Con- 
federation of 1815 (Deutscher Bund) was not therefore 
the reestablishment of the Holy Roman Empire of the 
German Nation as promised in the Proclamation of Kal- 
isch, but rather the realization of the program of the 
Treaty of Chaumont, i. e. the establishment of a league of 
independent States, agreed upon in the terms of that 
Treaty by the contracting parties on March 1, 1813,®® and 
repeated in Article VI of the Treaty of Paris of May 30' of 
the following year. As specifically stated in the Preamble 
of the Articles of Confederation (Bimdesakte) of June 
8, 1815, the new Confederation was the result of an agree- 
ment between “the sovereign princes and free cities includ- 
ing His Majesty the Emperor of Austria. . . ®^ The 

purpose of the Confederation was “the maintenance of the 
external and internal security of Germany and the inde- 
pendence and inviolability of the individual German 
States. . . ®® All the members of the Bund had equal 

rights and were obligated equally to abide by the Bundes- 
akte.’^^ The affairs of the Bund were managed by the 

®®The text of tliat treaty given by Martens does not contain any 
reference to this subject. The statement here quoted is based upon a ref- 
erence in a note by Nesselrode of Nov. 1814 (German text in Pertz, IV*. 
150-152, French text in Kliiber, Acten des Wiener Cong. I, Heft 1, p. 
62), Kaltenborn assumes that the discussions and the agreement at- 
tributed by Nesselrode to the allied meetings and Treaty of Chaumont 
was embodied in secret unpublished articles (Kaltenborn, vol. I, p. 100). 

““Die souverainen Fiirsten und freien Stadte Deutschlands . . . 
vereinigen sich zu einem bestandigen Bunde, welcher der Deutsche 
Bund heissen soil” (Corpus Juris Confederationis Germanicae, hrsg. 
von Gui.do von Meyer ... 3. Aufi., Frankfurt, 1858, Art. I). 

“Ibid., Art. II. 

»IMd., Art III. 
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Federal As?seml)ly [linii>/t.'‘v*rMh)iiit!)nitf\ isi \\lu**h Aus- 
tria held tlu‘ pivsidtuifv. '* 

The jmnnise ef Kaliseh for whirli the Kin^r uf Prussia 
jointly with the Emperor of Pussia luul assumed respon- 
sibility had tired the tierman pittph- lo 4»tTer all for flu* 
liberation and unitieution of their lominiuj falherland. 
The fulfillment td the fireat promis** had l«*en frnstraP**! by 
a few dynasties who had boujjhf ad%a«<Huiient of prineely 
rank and sovereign position from N'apoleon f»tr military 
aid aigainst their own eountrymen and barieretl fin* the. 
n*eognition of their imleperuiem'e in return for their help 
in the overthrow of their former wonhl-bt* bem-faetor. 
Though betrayed in (heir hopes and powerless at the time 
to demand the fulfillment of the promise, the tierman 
people were before long to revive the isstu* of national eon- 
solidation under somewhat more favorable elremnstanees. 
Having been denied at lea-st for the time being the one great 
(•oinpensution for their national sjieritlees, they now een- 
tered what was left of their energies and eiiibusiasm upon 
the materialization of the grtmt hopes raised in them by 
the French Revolution for popular government by the 
grant of constitutional reforms in tlu>ir parlieuUir States. 

On the other hand, eticouragtHl by the reeogiiitiojj of 
their independence the new sin’ereign tlerman princes had 
set about to assert their Sovereignty also in the relatioiiK 
with their subjects. Thus the new King of Wiirttemberg 
had withdrawn the ohl Constitution on Heeemher 30, 18(ir>. 
The sovereign Elector of Baden had «!is«*slablishHl the 
Representative Assembly in Slay, IHtXJ. In Bavaria the 
Landstandc w’ere abolished in 1808.““ As a formal con- 
cession to an undeniable popular opp«)siti«»n to these auto- 
cratic tendencies the Articles of Confederation o/ 1815 

“Ibid., Art. IV. 

“ Kaltenboni, pp. 68-G9. 
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provided that “in all States of the Confederation consti- 
tutions {Imdesstandisohe Verfassungen) should he cre- 
ated.” However, after a considerable delay this promise 
was carried out only by the potentates of Bavaria, Baden, 
Wurttemberg, and Sachsen-Weimar.“® The rest of the 
German rulers, especially those of Austria and Prussia, 
were too much under the influence of the reactionary Met- 
ternich and the Holy Alliance to consider the sacriflce of 
even a part of their sovereign power in favor of the par- 
ticipation of the people in the affairs of government. 

But instinctively the similarity of the popular aspira- 
tions and disappointments led in Germany, and incident- 
ally also in Italy, to the realization that only united action 
would promise success. Consequently a concerted cam- 
paign for the establishment of national unity, originating 
from an apparently spontaneous will of the masses under 
the enthusiastic leadership of the middle class intellect- 
ualsi, was witnessed in the German and Italian States in 
the second quarter of the century.®^ In Italy the failure of 
the early attempts was due to foreign intervention as 
the result of Austrian and French apprehensions of the 
danger which a united Italy was expected to present. 
In Germany the effort was frustrated by a dynasty which 
was itself working with might and main towards the same 
end, but which disdained to accept success as a gift from 
the people. 

The Bwidesversmimlung, the official assembly of the 
German Confederation, composed of the personal repre- 
sentatives of the sovereign princes, was, of course, hostile 
to these aspirations. Under the influence of an ever grow- 
ing political tension, however, it issued a proclamation on 

“Heiifron, I, p. 10. 

®^T]iis and the following paragraphs are taken from the author's 
“Bavaria and the Reich . . p. 16 ff. 
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JEarch 1, 1848, appealing to all Oerinan patriots to keep 
the peace and to resort to no other than legal means for the 
attainments of their aims. The proclamation promist^l to 
do all things possible for the protection of Ocrman.v against 
foreign danger and for the advanceuumt of the national 
interests at home.®** Ten days later it rc<pn*stc<l the State 
governments to appoint not later than l)y (he end of the 
month a certain number of men enjoying general con- 
fidence, who were to advise the JtinuhsiYrmmnihuiff in tin* 
preparations for the proposed revision of the liinnh stiktv.^* 
But under the stress of the revolutionary eveikt.s whieh 
took place in Berlin and Vienna on Mari'h 13 and IS, the 
BuHdesvorsainmhing announced that it. had already begun, 
with the advice of men of general confidence, tin* prepara- 
tory work for the revision of the JiundcKakte, and it peti- 
tioned the State Oo%’ernments to order in the existing 
electoral districts, and in such districts immediately to he 
organized, the election of popular represt?ntatives. These 
national representatives were to mcK‘t at Frankfurt, the 
seat of the Biindesvcraammlrntg, and there were to en*ate, 
as a bond between the governments and the people, a n<‘w 
German constitution.®® 

In the meantime, independent of the intentions and 
recommendations of the Biindesvcrmmmlung, a grotip of 
fifty-one patriots had gathered in Heidelberg on March 5 
for the purpose of considering plans for a national con- 
vention. They were of the opinion that : “Th(* convention 
of national representatives, elected on the basis of popula- 
tion in all German States, must be held without delay for 
the elimination of the most pressing dangers from without 
and for the development, the strengthening, and tlu* un- 

“ Heilfron, I, pp. 14-15. 

“J6idE. 

"I64d. 
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folding of German national life.” A committee of seven 
was appointed to devise the ways and means for the elec- 
tion of the members of the proposed convention and to 
issne the call for the gathering of the delegates. In conse- 
quence of this appeal five hundred representatives, mostly 
from Prussia and the south German States, met in Frank- 
furt on March 30, 1848, the same day which the Bundes- 
versammlung had set for the meeting of the representatives 
which it had asked the Governments of the Gei’man States 
to send. 

These delegates opened what is known as the Voi'par- 
lament, on March 31. Failing to agree on a compromise 
between two widely diverging national programs^ the ad- 
vance convention adjourned on April 4, leaving a com- 
mittee of fifty to carry on the work. The committee of 
fifty was instructed to remain in Frankfurt and to solicit 
the cooperation of the Bundesversammhing until the 
National Constituent Assembly should convene. In case 
of danger, the committee of fifty was to reconvene the 
Vorparlament. 

On May 18, 1848, the National Constituent Convention 
or Assembly called for by the Vorpcurlament and recom- 
mended by the Bundesversammlung, met in St Paul’s 
Cathedral. Its relation to the Governments of the German 
States was not clear. Some of the members assumed a 
dependence upon their Governments, others proclaimed 
the Sovereignty of the Convention. The legality, and with 
this the dependence of the Convention upon the State 
Governments, however, were recognized by -the Bundes- 
v&rscmmlung in a letter of welcome addressed to the Con- 
vention, the closing paragraphs of which stated that : “The 
German Governments and their mutual organ, the Bundes- 
versammlung, united with the German people in equal love 


pp. 11-12. 
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autl in sincere honm.i>:e to tin* new spirit of the tinn*, hohi 
out their hand in welc<nne (o the r<‘presentatives of the 
Nation. . . 

The Constitution produced hy fhist’onvTution was called 
Die VerfdHHKiHf des DcutHtdirti Reivlis mm 2.s'. Marz. iS'/fK 
The Keich which this ctnistittilion contemplated was tt> he 
more than a mere league of irnlcjH'ndcnt commonwealths. 
It was to be not a Staatenhund, but a nunde.sstaat.“ t^ec- 
tions I and II, dealing with the competen<*ies of the IJeich 
and the Ih’iehmjcirolt providtHl as follows : 

. . . The individual States retain their itidept'udence as far 
as this has not been liuute<l by the National Coastituthm. 
They po-ssess all sovereign rights {fillv tifnailielu'n lluheiicn 
itnd Rcchte) a.s far as these hav(‘ not been e.xplicitly transferred 
to the Rcicfiagcwalt. . . The Rvichmjefrali has the ex<*lnKive 
international representation of tlerniany and of the imfividual 
German States. The Rcickm/eimlt appoints the Natiima! am- 
bassadors and consuls. It conducts the diplomatic inteironrse 
and concludes alliances and treaties with foreign cntintries, 
especially commercial and maritime conventions and extra- 
dition agi*eements. It i.ssues all international regulations. 
The individual German Goveimmcnts do not pf>H.sesK the right 
to receive or to maintain |K‘rmanent amhas-sadors, nor may 
they have consuls of their own ( bvaondcre KouhuIh ) , Foreign 
consuls receive their excquatnr from the Ueieim^nrnit. The 
individual Governments shall not be denied the right to w'lid 
plenipotentiaries to the head of the Reieh {Rfiehnofn'rhattpt) . 

“ma., pp. 20-21. 

“ It was on the issue of Staatenbund and Bundesntaat that the break 
between the Convention and the Austrian Oovornmeat took place. See 
Note of Protest by the Austrian plenipotentiaries, reJoctlnK the Idea of 
a union restricting Austrian Sovereignty and the possibility of a sub- 
mission by the Emperor of Austria to the exercise of the “Central- 
gewalt" by another German prince (Deutsche constitutioaelle Natlo- 
nalversammlung 1848-49 . . . vol. VI, pp. 5149-6151). 

** Section I, Article I, Paragraph 5. 
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The individual German Governments are authorized to con- 
clude treaties with other German Governments. Their right to 
enter into treaties with non-German Governments is restricted 
to subjects of private law, mutual {nachlarlich) traffic and 
police.®® All treaties of a non-private law character . . . must 
be brought to the attention of the Reidlisgewalt, and in so far 
as they affect the interests of the Eeich must be submitted for 
the approval of the Reiclisgeioalt.^^ The Reichsgewalt has the 
exclusive right over war and peace.®’ 

These were important limitations of the sovereign pow- 
ers of the States. But the real significance of this consti- 
tution -was to be found in the fact that it implied the 
Sovereignty of the State {Beichsgeicalt) , not that of the 
dynasty or the personal ruler, and that it posited as in- 
violable certain fundamental rights of the German citizen. 
Sections I and II speak of the Reiclisgewalt exclusively as 
the supreme National authority in all matters over which 
the Reich is given competence. Section III deals with the 
ReichsolterJvaupt and states that “the dignity or office 
(Wurde) of the Beichsoberhmpt shall be delegated or 
offered [uhertragen) to one of the governing princes.” ®® 
The Beichsoberhaiipt was to have the title of Emperor of 
the Germans.®® He was to draw a civil list fixed by the 
Reichstag.™ “The Emperor,” so the provisions further 
read, “shall be inviolable.” He “exercises the authority 
delegated to him {uhertragem Gewalt) through respon- 
sible ministers appointed by him.” ” “All acts of govern- 
ment undertaken by the Emperor require for their validity 

^ Section II, Article I, Paragraphs 6-8. 

“ Section II, Article I, Paragraph 9. 

^ Section II, Article I, Paragraph 10. 

^ Section III, Article I, Paragraph 68. 

^ Section III, Article I, Paragraph 70. 

” Section III, Article I, Paragraph 72. 

Section III, Article I, Paragraph 73. 
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(lie couiitersijjnatiire of at least one Xalitttial Minisiee who 
by his sipfnatnre assnines resjamsibilKy.” The respon- 
sibility of the Xational Jlinislers was to be regulated by 
National law. The debates on the snbjeet atnl the draft of 
the provisional law regulating this ministerial responsi- 
bility show that the responsibility eontcunplated by (be 
Convention was a strict aeeountability to the National 
Legislature. The text of (he provisional law inferred to 
provided for the responsibility of the National .Ministers 
to Iwth the Reichstag and the Rricfhsrnuri wrr, the provi- 
sional head of the proposed Kinpire appointed by the Con- 
vention, It also provideil for the inuneiliate dismissal of 
the National Minister in ease of complaint and impeach- 
ment by the Reichstag and trial by a speidal court of the 
Minister thus impeachwl. 

The fundamental rights of the German «‘i(i'/.eii to he 
estahlisluxl by this Constitution in He<*tion VI ai’e intro- 
duced by the following statement : “The fundameutal 
rights enumerated below' shall Im» guaranteed to tlie German 
people. They shall serve as a norm to (he const it ul ions of 
the individual States. No constitution or legislature of an 
individual German State shall have the right ever tti sus- 
pend or to restrict them.” 

It is true, the Goveraments of the individual Wlates had 
secured from the Convention the acknowliMlgment of their 
recognition of its origin and organization, Nevertludess, 
they found themselves powerless to prevent the inclusion 
in the constitution produced by the Convention, of princi- 
ples incompatible with the doctrine of the Stnvreign ty of 
the peraonal ruler of the proposed National Union and by 
implication of the personal rulera of the States. It was 
equally clear that for these reasons, if for no other, Fred- 

” Section III, Article I, Paragrapli 74. 

" Section IV, Paragraph 130. 
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erick William IV of Prussia, in agreement with the kings 
of Bavaria, Saxony, and Wiirttemberg, felt compelled to 
reject the imperial title offered him in accordance with 
the terms of this constitution, and the creation of a German 
Bundesstaat which the acceptance of the offer entailed. 

ZoUverein and North German Confederation. Another 
important factor in the development of the idea of national 
union was the growing realization of the economic inter- 
dependence of the States. While the utilitarian aspect of 
national solidarity as an essential element towards the 
achievement of constitutional government had led to the 
popular movement resulting in the abortive Constitution 
of 1849, it was this same utilitarian character of eco- 
nomic union which prompted the Prussian dynasty to 
sponsor the creation of a customs agreement between the 
German States as a prelude to their political unification 
under Prussian hegemony. 

The old German Empire which had ended in 1806 had 
developed no uniform commercial or economic policy. The 
main reason for this failure to utilize the element of eco- 
nomic solidarity in the struggle for national unity is to be 
found in the fact that the predominance of the individual 
States made an imperial or national economic policy im- 
possible. The rulers of the individual States regulated the 
customs and tariffs of their respective territories as they 
saw fit. The States formed, economically speaking, tight 
fitting compartments. Even the Confederation of 1815 did 
not provide for a national economic policy or uniform cus- 
toms regulations. 

However, as an early indication of her aspirations for 
leadeirehip among the independent German States, Prus- 
sia proposed in 1816 that the Confederation undertake the 
uniform regulation of German trade and customs. Having 
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failed in tins siijis^estion, Pfunsia herwlf, liy tin* TarilT Law 
(if 1818, removed for her own territory the ^'en<*ral r»*strie* 
tions af!;ainst exports and imports and provided for liberal 
tariff rates. It was this step whieh linally led to the 
formation of the Frussiaii-fJermau Cu.stoms Cnimi, i. e. 
Pren.ssiseh- Dent seller Zollverein. In LShl this union In- 
cluded over twenty German Htates. A rival tinion \ ^Intor- 
vorvin) was created in conseiiuenee of thi* eeotiomie treaties 
entered into in ISJIt atid 18llt> between Hanover, Oidmi- 
burg, Braunschweig, and Sehanmhurg-LipjM*. 

Article 513 of the ill-fated Constitution of 1813 had stipu- 
lated that the German Empire, eonteinplated by the fnun- 
ers of that constitution, sliould form a tJeriuan customs 
and tariff union with a common customs harrier against 
foreign State.s.** Thus the idea of national eeonomie union 
had found a place among the {Kditieal aspirations of the 
advocates of the idea of national solidarity and constitu- 
tional reforms, a fact which was (»f considerable advantage 
to Prussia’s desire to bring alnnit an anmlgamaliun of the 
two rival customs organizations. By the Srpfnnhfr Per- 
traff of 1851 the consolidation of the two (uistoms unions 
was agreed upon to bt^come effective in 18,54. 

But since Prussia’s hopes for national leadership im- 
plied an open challenge to Austria a-s the formal presiding 
State of the Confederation, Prussia had to reekon with 
Austria in the shaping of her plans with r«^ard to a 
national customs union. Austria’s (?emioiiue policy was 
essentially different from that of Prussia, and the i^olb 
verein. While Prussia favored the lowering, and nmilly 
the complete abolition of tariff rates between the Btates t>f 
the Zollverein, Austria insisted upon a high prot<K;tive 

“■‘The Oermaa Empire shall form a customs and commercial unit 
(Gebiet), surrounded by a common tariff border with oHmlnation of all 
internal frontier customs.” 
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tariff on imported manufactured goods. Nevertheless the 
Commercial and Customs Treaty of 1853 between Prussia 
and Austria provided for the eventual inclusion of Austria 
in the Zbllverein. This treaty between Prussia and Aus- 
tria was to remain in effect until December 21, 1865. But 
certain phases of commercial agreements entered into be- 
tween Prussia and France in 1862 and between Prussia 
and Belgium in 1863 were the cause of considerable oppo- 
sition on the part of some of the members of the Zollverein, 
and especially of Austria. The result of this opposition 
was to delay the expected inclusion of Austria in the 
Customs Union until finally the Austro-Prussian War of 
1866 and the resulting creation of the North German Con- 
federation with the exclusion of Austria brought about a 
definite solution of the conflicting political and economic 
policies of the two contestants for national leadership. 

The tariff policy of the North German Confederation 
(Norddeutscher Bund) was regulated by the Federal Con- 
stitution of 1867.^® Special treaties with the South Ger- 
man States still remaining outside of the Confederation 
were effected until, by the inclusion of these States in the 
Empire in 1871, these treaties were replaced by the con- 
stitutional provisions of the Empire. 

In order to appraise correctly this dynastic advocacy of 
a common customs policy it must be realized that the estab- 
lishment of economic union was, for the dynasties con- 
cerned, not an end in itself but the means towards the 
achievement of their political aims, i. e. the leadership 
over the rest of the German States. The same may, of 

« 

^Article 33, reading almost like Article 33 of the Constitution of 
1849, provides that: “The Confederation forms a customs and commer- 
cial unit (Gehiet), surrounded by a common tariff border. Excluded 
are only those territories (GeMetsteile) which, on account of their 
position, are not suited for inclusion within the customs border.*' 
See also Article 34 fC. 
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course, }h* said. uiiiinutH'i, <*f the early slaves uf 

ilu* popular movement for national roiisoUdation liiuh in 
Italy and iti Oermany. Orijiinally these popular aspira- 
tions were <'on tim'd to thiMlemand for const it utional rifihts 
within the limit of the iudividual States, it was the reali- 
zation that such reforms <*ould not he seettred from the 
stwereign rulers of the petty States, whieh in Italy !,mve 
hii'th to spontaneous revolutionary movement for the ahull- 
tion of the ohdurate lordliup:s and the amaljiatimfion of the 
States into a nationally unittHi Italy. It was this same 
realization which in Conanuny <‘ulminiited in the revolu- 
tionary outbreaks of the thirties ami those of IMS. restiK- 
ing in the irresislihh* demand for the emitrol of the indi- 
vidual rulers by a national efuisiituthm as the fundamental 
law of a united national (terman Stale. The Const Itulioii 
of 1840, alM>rtlve tliough it proved to Im% tministakahiy 
testified to this fact that, though national union liad origi- 
nally been the metins towards an end, i. e. the estJihiishment 
of political reforms, it now luid a.ssumed Ji phiet* r*f emi- 
nence iu the aspirations of the leaders of the niovi'iuent for 
populai' government by constitutional gmirantees. The 
Germany visioned l>y the framers <*f tin* t'onslittiliiin of 
1849 was not a Iwigue of indei«*ndent Stales rnletl over 
by so many sovfu*eign autocrats. It was a lutlionai Stale 
in which the powers of the Emperor and of the princes 
were circumscribed by a fundamental law emanating 
formally and materially from a spontaneous desire and 
will of the citizenry of the new national Htat<‘ in the 
making. The anticipation of tliis fact was the actual 
reason for the more or Im suwessfiil at Unapt on tlu* part 
of the princes to place upon the Convention the st*jil of 
their approval in the hope of controlling its actions and 
finally, when this hope proved futile, for the. repudiation 
of the product of its labora On the other hand, it was 
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this same realization which had prompted the rulers of the 
individual States to mate at least a gesture of yielding to 
the popular demands for political rights and which at the 
same time warned them to prepare the way for the estab- 
lishment of national union in a manner compatible with 
their dynastic prerogatives and their sovereign positions. 

As it had been the recognition of the earnestness and 
determination of the revolutionists of the thirties and espe- 
cially of 1848, which had forced the reluctant rulers to 
offer promises of constitutional reforms and, in some cases, 
to effect the actual elimination of the worst foms of abso- 
lute control in the States, so now it was the fear that after 
the rejection of the Constitution of 1849, the idea of 
national unity might be pushed in the same manner in 
which the struggle for political rights had been conducted, 
which forced the dynasties to secure control of this move- 
ment for themselves. It was at this stage that Bismarck 
came to the leadership of Prussian affairs. His keen and 
loyal mind did not fail to perceive the danger which a 
repeated refusal on the part of the King of Prussia, or for 
that matter on the part of any other prince or king, to heed 
the popular longing for a united Germany might entail 
for the dynastic system as an institution. Realizing, how- 
ever, that antecedent to any formal reversal of policy on 
the part of the Prussian ruling House the question of 
dominance between north and south, i. e. between Prussia 
and Austria, had to be settled, he proceeded to solve this 
problem in the only way possible at that time, namely, by 
way of the exclusion of Austria from the German Confed- 
eration, The result of this policy was the creation of the 
Norddeutscher Bund in 1866 and the acceptance by the 
States of the Bund of the Constitution adopted by the 
Federal Reichstag in 1867. 

Compai'ed with the Articles of Confederation of 1815 
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the Constitution of IS(57 was a niarkeii step fnrwai’il in 
the direction of practical federal or nathuia! eetPrallzation. 
It provhled for Nati»)nal Ie;j;islalion superiiir to State law, 
it established e<][ual political and civil rights for all Oer- 
mans regardless of their State allegiaiuT. Accoi-iling to 
this constitution National laws were to he promulgated, 
war was to be dadared, pwn-e to Ik* nnule, and the Confed- 
eration to be represtmled by the President of the Con- 
fede,ratiou, i. e. the King of Prussia. But the C«mstitnf ion 
of 18(17 left undecided the th<M»retieal jpiestion whether the 
new union w'as a Buudestaat, i. e, a union of the memln'r 
States concerned under a Sovereign National Government, 
or a Staateubund, i. e. a fe«Ieration «»f soviU’eign States 
with some kind of a central governing ageney. 

The literai'y eoutroveiaiy prmlueed by this question has 
received the attention of Professor Bichard Hudson in an 
admirably clear and convincing critical analysis puhlisbwl 
in 1891 in the Political Science Quartcrli/.''' Beferring to 
the corresponding phases of the evolution which has taken 
place in American political theory with regard to the 
origin and status of the Federal Union, Hudson first giws 
a concise outline of the conae<mtive steps in the process of 
the formation of the North German Confed<‘ration, He 
follows this outline by a critical prewnitation «>f tin* con- 
flicting interpretations of these steps by the leading (Bt- 
man constitutional jurists and concludes his examination 
of the coutroveray in favor of the only verdict possible 
under the juristic conception of the Htute implied in the 
interpretation of Jellinek and now generally aceepte«i by 
the majority of German authorities on const itiiiioiml law. 

The different steps in the proem of the formation of the 

"The North German Confederation (Political Science Q»iartcrly, 
TOl. VI, no. 3). 
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North Oerman Confederation may be briefly given as pre- 
sented by Hudson : ’’’ 

... On the 14th of June, 1866, the Diet [of the German 
Confederation of 1815] having decreed mobilization against 
Prussia [in the latter’s controversy with Austria over Sleswig- 
Holstein], the Prussian envoy announced the withdrawal of 
that state from the confederation. Already on the 10th of 
June, when the crisis appeared imminent, Bismarck had ad- 
dressed a circular despatch to the Prussian envoys at all the 
German courts, except the Austrian, in which he had inquired 
whether in case of the anticipated dissolution of existing rela- 
tions the governments would be disposed to form a new con- 
federation upon a different basis. The outlines of the proposed 
constitution which this despatch contained have been appro- 
priately called the first draft of the constitution of the North 
German Confederation. A favorable issue of the negotiations 
which were thus inaugurated was ass^rred by the victory won 
by Prussia at Sadowa on the 3d of July, followed on the 26th 
of the same month by the preliminaries of Nicolsburg, and on 
the 23d of August by the treaty of Prague. The terms agreed 
upon cleared the field for the work of political reorganization 
by the withdrawal of Austria and limiting it to the region 
north of the Main. 

Five days before the conclusion of the treaty of Prague, what 
is known as the August treaty was signed in Berlin on the 
basis of a draft which Bismarck had as early as the 4th of 
August laid before all the states of North Gennany, with the 
exception of those that were marked for incorporation in the 
Prussian monarchy. The sixteen states that signed this treaty 
on August 18th were shortly afterwards joined by the remain- 

" The attention here given to Hudson’s study will he found justified 
in view of the more recent question to be considered in chapter VIII, 
namely,’ whether the new National Eepublican Reich is a Bundesstaat 
or Einheitsstaat. The answer to this question depends largely upon 
the facts and theories so ably reviewed and analyzed by Hudson. 
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hip states north of the Main. . . . Tin* treaty was tt» hold fop 
one year unless earlier terminated l»y fuliilment. Before this 
period should elapse the international ndation f«>nned hy the 
treaty was to he etmverted into a eonstitnlional relation on the 
basis of the Prussian draft of the Btih of dune. The eonstitn- 
tion was to he formed by the governments in aj^iH’ement with 
a Reiehstap:, chosen aeeordinpf to the I'U'etoral law of the I2th 
of April, ISth, [enaeted by the l'*nuiUf«jrt (Voivention and in- 
tended for the election of the Ihdehstafj of the Xationa! t‘nioH 
proposed by the t'Vnistitutiou of ISltt which was reji'eted by 
the King <»f l*rn.s.sia in agreenn*nt with the rulers <tf Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Wtirttemherp]. ...” 

The first thing t«> be done by tin* governments in earrying nut 
the terms of tine August treaty was to in.ake provision for the 
election of the Reiehstag. . . . .\eeordingly, in the .several 
states electoral law.s were enacted, differing in oidy unim- 
portant re.spects from the law* of the 1-tli of April, tSlP, . . . 
An amendment made to the electoral law by the Prussian 
L,andtag reipiired that the constitution .should be submitted for 
its approval; an example which was followed iu nwst of the 
other states. 

The neces.sary steps having been taken for the eh'ction of 
tiie Reiehstag, the envoys of the governments convened at Ber- 
lin on the loth of December to consider the draft of a consti- 
tution laid before it on that day by Count Bismarek. Three 
formal se.ssions, held on the I8th ami the ^Sth of danuaiy and 
on the 7th of Febnxary, show hoiv imich must have lavn done 
beforehand iu the way of private conference and exchange of 
views between tlie envoys and their governments. Iti the ses- 
sion of the 18th of January the crown of Prussia was author- 
ized to represent the associated governments in their relations 
with the Reichstag, a function assigned to the King of Prussia 
in the proposed constitution. Accordingly, the tvork of the 

"The text of this law is appended to the text of the Constitution 
printed in Hellfron’s edition of "Die Deutsche Nationalveraamialung 
im Jahre 1919-1920," I, pp. 46-47. 
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envoys now only awaiting the ratification of their governments, 
the King, by a patent of the 12th of February, 1867, the day 
following the general elections, summoned the Reichstag to 
meet in Berlin on the 24th of February, and on that day laid 
before it in the name of the associated governments the draft 
of the constitution which they had adopted. 

Immediately upon the close of the deliberations of the Reichs- 
tag, which covered a period of two months, the constitution as 
amended was adopted by the assembly of envoys, whereupon 
it was submitted by the governments to the legislatures of their 
several states and approved by the latter in the form prescribed 
for constitutional amendments in each state. The constitu- 
tion thus adopted should have been promulgated either by the 
associated governments or by the governments and the Reich- 
stag jointly. . . . Strangely, however, neither the manner of 
promulgation nor the question when the new constitution 
should go into effect, had received any attention from what we 
may be justified in calling the new federal authorities. This 
omission was supplied by the state governments which pro- 
mulgated the constitution, through the insertion of an identical 
provision that on the 1st of July, 1867, it should go into effect 
in the promulgating state. . . 

“This sketch oif the history of the establishment of the 
North German Confederation,” Hudson continues, “pre- 
pares the way for an examination of the theories which in 
Germany the facts have been made to support.” The 
theories examined by Hudson are those of Seydel, Binding, 
Laband, and Jellinek. As Hudson points out, the American 
student will at once recognize old acquaintances in a new 
garb. Seydel, as the disciple of Calhoun, appeals to the 
ratification of the Federal Constitution by the State legis- 
latures and to the promulgation of that constitution by the 
State authorities as proof that the constitution is not a 
Federal law, but an identical law of the several States. 


“’Hudson, pp. 424-427. 
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Likt? Calhoun, Soydol hoUis thaf th»> dooirino of a divinion 
of sovereignty is in cent radivf ion wiih the naturi' of the state. 
Sovendgnty being in(livi.sih!e anti the state.s sttveivign, it fol- 
lows that the empire i.s iu»t a state at all. but is only an inter- 
national relation betwetui .sovereign states. These slate.s eon- 
chKled the August treaty fi»r the joint regulation of eominon 
intere.sta; ami the constitution is laujce an itlenfiea! law of the 
several states, enacted in ortler to givt* elTeet on slate author- 
ity to the stipulations of the treaty. The eonlents of tlie 
treaty and of the eonsfitntion are identical, the object of the 
latter being to enforce within state limits tin’ provisions of the 
international agreement.*® 

The detinitiou of the North Ceriuan (*onftHlei*atioa as a 
league of sovereign States is «pp«s<*d by Labaml, Rinding, 
juid Jellinek. Ail thrive hold that the new union is a State 
(Bundessitaat), but they differ witli regard to the interpre- 
tation of the creation of the union and its nltiiuate 
authority. Laband, as liudsoii HunnuarlKes his views, 
“holds in opposition to Seydei that the tunpire is not a 
league but a state, and moreover, since sovereignty is in- 
divisible, that the empire alime is wwereign.'' He is of the 
opinion, that “as a state it <*anno(. r«*st on a treaty, for a 
treaty creates only international rights and obligations.” 
The parties to the August treaty, Laband sfati’s, “do not 
found a confederation, but pledge themselves to found a 
confederation; they agree not on a contitution, hut on a 
method by which a constitution is to be establislied.” 
Hence, according to Laband, the Ni>rth ( ferman Confetlera- 
tion did not come into existence on the 18th of August 1866, 
when the States concluded the treaty, but on the Ist of July 

"rfudsoa, pp. 427-428. Hudson fails to give any page references to 
Seydel’is works; the opinions of Seydel here summarised are to be 
found In his “Commentar zur Verfassungsurkunde fflr das Deutsche 
Reich,” pp. IX-XVI, 4 fC. 
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1867, wlieii it was founded by the States in fulfillment of 
treaty stipulations.®^ 

But “Wbat is gained,” Hudson pertinently asks, ‘‘by 
denying that the August treaty was the foundation of the 
confederation and then asserting that the confederation 
was founded by the States in fulfilment of that treaty?” 
In answer to this question he points out that : 

It is evident that Laband seeks to establish legal continuity 
between the old order and the new. While denying that the 
August treaty is the legal foundation of the North German 
Confederation, he [Laband] yet holds that it is its interna- 
tional foundation. In the proceedings of goveraments and 
Reichstag he sees nothing but the steps taken by the states in 
fulfilment of treaty to draw up a constitution. The states are 
preparing to found such a federal state as the constitution de- 
scribes; but until they actually call it into existence and en- 
dow it with its fundamental law, the constitution has no more 
authority than have the resolutions of a public meeting. In 
harmony with this line of thought is Laband’s assei'tion that 
by their ratifications the legislatures empowered the govern- 
ments to proceed to the establishment of the North German 
Confederation with the constitution which had been drawn up. 
The act by which the states founded the confederation Laband 
characterizes as a BecMsJiandlung, or an act founded in law, 
although it is difficult to see how an act performed beyond 
state limits can derive its qualifications as legal from state 
legislation.®® 

To Jellinek Professor Hudson properly ascribes the 
credit of having shown that all attempts to find a juristic 
explanation of the origin of the State are futile not only 
for the simple but equally for the federal State. 

“Hudson, pp. 432-433. Hudson’s summary of Laband’s views Is 
based on the latter’s “Das Staatsrecht des Deutschen Reiches,” vol. 1, 
pp. 9-33. 
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tlu* oxistin^ h>}tal itrtl«‘r ro^ls mi lln* nf the 

state, it eanntit Ih» iu:u!e use nf to *‘Xi>laiu tin* exif.f*'ntv nf the 
state itself. Hut the stafe.s :iir {lart of the {lolitieiil ei’iler of 
the fedenil state, for they have tio existenee t'Xeept as its mem- 
hers. They were in pos.session «>f the liehl before it. hut the 
nation in ijivins itself politie.al orf'anizalion reilneeil them to 
a .subordinate position. JeUitiek rejeets the traditional doe- 
trine of divided sovereignty and lo^ieully htdds that all the 
powers of government, ludong to the feileral stale, whieh. how- 
ever, in assigning some of these powers to the organs which it 
has in common with everj- simple stale. leav«-s the rest ttj the 
states, now become it memhers,*-* 

Most important of till for the determin.ifioit of the tpies- 
tion of the clumoder of the Kepuhlieait Ihdeli and espe- 
cially of the h'gal e(»ntinntty of the old Imperial and the 
new Kepuhlican IS’ational Fnion Is the interpretation of 
Itiiuling, or rather, the iH‘futatlon <»f his interpretation hy 
Hudson : 

In what Lahaiid regards as the men* fnlfilmeiit of treaty. 
Binding see-s the emergence of a new antlntrity. The forma- 
tion of the North Oerman (’onfederntion must, he (Hindingj 
declares, he rjfm ct niipra fer/em. The proceedings of the gov- 
ernments and the IJeichstag are a creative process hy whi«-h the 
elements that are to form the new state co i»perate ut ordain- 
ing new legal relations. But in onUtining the cttnstilufion the 
assembly of envoys and the lleichstag <lid not act us organs 
of the North Berman Conft'deration, for that was not founded 
until the Ist of the following duly. Mtich less did they act as 
organs of the states, for a federal constitution cannot he state 
legislation. It was their moral weight in itenuany which 
qualified them to create a new sysUun of public law. In mti- 
tying a constitution which was to modify on its own authority 

“ Hudson, pp. 433-434. See JelJlaek, Staatenverbindungen . . . , espe- 
cially ils Introductory explanations and the sections dealing with 
“Staatenbuud and Bundesstaat." 
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the law of the states, the state legislatures relinquished rights 
which they had in the existing political order. But although 
the constitution was already law, it had not yet gone into 
effect. When the governments and people, upon the appointed 
day, took the positions assigned them in the new system, they 
gave effect to the constitution, and in so doing they created the 
North German Confederation.®* 

In this interpretution Binding raises the question of the 
relation of the constitution to the establishment of the 
State and he appeals to the theory of the compact as the 
deus ex machine putting into effect the constitution in 
accordance with which the confederation is created. Hud- 
son’s criticism of Binding’s position concerning these two 
points deserves to be given in his own words : 

For the new political order Binding finds a commanding 
authority, but that authority is not, as in Jellinek, the state 
itself. This inversion of the logical relation between a state 
and its constitution is not without serious consequences, for 
Binding finds himself compelled to make to Seydel the ad- 
mission that a constitution may be a compact. Indeed, he 
expresses the opinion that in case of absolute monarchies, 
where the consent of the people would not be necessary, a 
federal state may be formed by treaty. But where states with 
constitutional governments undertake to form a federal state 
the consent of the nation is necessary, and a treaty between 
states which should require the ratification of the entire nation 
is unthinkable. But does not this remark suggest where the 
real difficulty lies? Is it conceivable that the parties cooperat- 
ing in the formation of a constitution should act in different 
capacities, the Reichstag on behalf of the nation and the gov- 

®* Hudson, p. 435. This rendition of Binding’s theory is based on the 
latter’s “Die Griindung des Norddeutschen Bundes 1889; reprint- 

ed in his “Werden und Leben der Staaten . . . ,” 1920. 
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roNSTiTi TiuxAi, .iruisi'iu'ur.Nn: 


t'vninontK on In'liulf of tho sl.ifos'.' Arc tlcy imj Imtli orpniH 
of a staff which Is alrcaily movitij: a»<i which it-< first 

sign of life in ordaining its constitiifioi!? 

Hudson’s refutation of Itinding’s )(n>itiHn follows the 
arguuienl suggested in lludstuds queries. Ileferring to the 
content of his own interrt*gation he n-idies that "if this he 
true, then what Binding calls agreeinetd or coui}»aet he- 
tWHUi the governments and the Beiehslag is m* wore com- 
pact, than is a vott* of flie tJerrnan I'ederal t’tuini’il «ir the 
concurrent vote of the Federal t'oiincil and the llcichstag. 
it is not an agiwment helwivn the parties that arc to 
form the new state, bttl (roojH'rution Iwiwcen iht‘ organs 
which the new stale makes use of in ordaining its fiiiida- 
mental law.’* And he continues; 

Agiwnumt then must be Indwcen the »»rgans which a nation 
emphtys and not between individuals nr stales; for a naibm is 
not a numerical aggi'egate but the result of an organa- process. 
In CJertnany national fom-s had be*-n gradually gathering 
.strength until at last they became irresistible. By breaking 
down state barriers for economic purposes the f'usloms Fnion 
had demonstrated the advantages of national unity. Mangers 
from abroad showed the necessity of the concentration of fler- 
luany’g military moum’s, Tlie increasing iiitcrcimrsc b»'ltt*ecn 
the states pleaded for nnitlcation »if (he law am! for a uniform 
judicial administration. Into this tmtional movement both 
people and governments were drawn, tin* latter for the most 
part reluctantly and out of defenmee to public itpinion ami 
fear of Prussia. But whether spontaneously or nmler pivs- 
sure, they espoused the cause of tlm mil ion, hoping to tind in 
the position they gained on the nationni arena compensation 
for the diminution of power at home, . . , What should la* 
more natural than that associatwl governments and Keichstag 
should alike serve as organs of the nation, now that it was 
undertaking the work of political reorganization? As in local 
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affairs the governments were the leaders, so the associated 
governments took the lead in national affairs; and as in the 
states the governments enjoyed the cooperation of legislatures, 
so on the national arena the associated governments sum- 
moned to their cooperation a North German Reichstag. In 
summoning this Reichstag and drawing up a constitution for 
its approval, they were no less organs of the nation than was 
the body which they summoned. The new authorities are al- 
ready pointed out before the work begins, and they fail natu- 
rally into the positions that seem by right to belong to them. 
The organs which the nation uses in establishing its constitu- 
tion and which, as Jellinek remarks, serve as a provisional 
government, usually differ in character from those which the 
constitution provides. Such was the case in this country, 
where the nation had to make use of a convention made up of 
delegations from the states. But in Germany the forms of 
provisional and of permanent organization are almost iden- 
tical. Federal Council, Reichstag, and King of Prussia already 
take the position which they occupy today.®* 

Agreeing with Professor Hudson’s fundamental position 
on the question of the relation of State and Constitution ®* 
and on the compact theory we must unqualifiedly accept 
the State character of the North German Confederation as 
a creation resulting not from the consent or agreement of 
contracting States but from the will of a whole people 
grown weary of the pretensions and dangers of sovereign 
particularism and desirous of political organization on a 
national scale. 

The German Empire of 1871 and the Reform Acts of 
October 1918. German national unity, as far as it had 
thus been established was the inevitable result of an ir- 

“ Hudson, pp. 43B-437. 

**See chapter IV, section: Legal Continuity and Relation of the Con- 
stitution to the Existence of the State. 



rj»\j<TITrTIOXAI. .inilSl’UrUHNt’K 


ri‘si>s!ihh* |iMjnilar i!u|nibt*. hnt farnially anil to all out- 
wai’il njtjH'araniH'H it hail I’unii* fhnni'jih thn ili*linil»* actions 
of the ilynasticK who. .M’citij: tin* hatnhu’itiniu' on flic wall, 
a »/r/j.v f o/i H.f assnini'd tho hnnlcrshi}! in a movement which 
they fonhl no longer thwart nor iiinon*. F.vcn more than 
for tin* Korth (lorimm ronf»*ili*raiiou was this true for the 
Kiupin* of 18TI which was formally ami loihlicly pro- 
chiiiin'il liy tin* ruling princes gathered for this purposi* at 
VersailU*s. Hut from the point of view of constitutional 
thwry and law this proclamation signilles no more than a 
ehitnge in the name of the Fn?Hident of the nnton and an 
enlargement of the eommonwealths or States eonsiituting 
the Keieli. The k*gal eontimiify betwwn the North tier- 
imm (’on federation and the Empire is not subject to (ptes- 
tion. Tin* controversy concerning the Htate eharaeter of 
tin* North (lerman Confederation applies t*«iUH!!y to the 
status of the lleich, as the works of Beydel, Laband, Jelli- 
nek, and Binding show. This Iming so, Hudson’s criticism 
ami conclusions must be aec(*pled also for the Em|(ire not 
as a Staatenbund but a Bundt‘sstaat. Hem-e the Empire 
must be considered not as a State created by the compact 
of the princes gathered at Vers 5 ulh*s or by the State (lov- 
ernments ratifying the imperially granted <-onstilu(ion, hut 
as a State existing in legal continuity of the North Herman 
Confederation from which it is dilTercnliated oidy in the 
modifications of its constitution and in the uumlwr of its 
constituent parts. 

In consequence of the eleventh hour assumption of spon- 
sorship of the idea of national c<msolidatiou hy the dy- 
nasties, national union as actually established remaincil 
subject to the limitation and qualifications di«*taf<*d by the 
interests of the individual ruling houses. It was tliesi* limi- 
tations and qualifications which gave to both the North 
German Confederation and the Empire of 1871 a certain 
artificial character apparent in the terminology of their 
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constitutions as well as in the actual working of their ad- 
ministrative machinery, HO'wever, formal unity at least 
having thus been established, popular attention kept alert 
by the phenomenal spread of the socialist doctrine centered 
once more upon the extension of political liberties in domes- 
tic affairs. But feeling secure in the glory of having given 
the nation its outward union, the dynasties once again re- 
fused to meet, in any appreciable d^-ree, the new demands 
for the curtailment of their remaining princely preroga- 
tives until, in the fall of 1918, approaching disaster once 
more forced their unwilling hand. 

The realization that a victorious conclusion of the war 
was impossible brought about a sudden change in the atti- 
tude of the rulers toward the people’s aspirations for demo- 
cratic reforms. On September 12, 1918, Vice Chancellor 
von Payer promised the abolition of the Prussian three- 
class election system. But this promise of abolition, long 
demanded by all liberal elements of Prussia and the Em- 
pire, came too late to save the dynastic organization. The 
Emperor’s Easter Program of 1917, which was at the time 
blocked by the Conservatives,®^ now ceased to satisfy the 
demands of the Liberals. As stated by Lutz in his study 
of the German Revolution: “The destruction of the mili- 
tary dictatorship of General Headquarters, and the par- 
liamentarization of the Empire and the federal states 
became the program late in September [1918] of the 
Liberals and Catholics.” “These parties,” Lutz continues, 
“invited the Socialists to join them and to assume a share 
of the burden of government. The Socialists accepted, 
provided that Article IX of the Constitution, which for- 
bade membership in Reichstag and Bundesrat at the same 
time, be abolished, and that they be given a portfolio. Tor- 


Lutz, The German Revolution, p. 21. 



H'rjif.v. ilu' nfttrin! Mr? 4 an of tin* purfy, tlion pnhlisln’il the 
following as tln-ir miTiiiimm ilomatnls: flu* nvo^aition by 
ihu iiujiurial jiovununciit of l!a* IIi*irh>taj4 iTS4»l»tioa of 
•Tnly I'.t, 1917; the um’«jniv»«’al ibflaralioii of a lieljjian 
polu'y, the revision of the treaties of Brest-Litovsk aiul 
Buehnrest ; eoinplete attfonoiiiy ftn* A Isnee- Lorraine; nni- 
versaL «iire<*t, ami seeret franeliis;*; rHs,m»lutio!i of the 
I’rtissian Parliament; repn’S»‘nfati\e pnernment by the 
majority of the Keiehsta^; abolition of Parafjraph IX of 
the Constitution; freedom of assembly and the press; and 
the restrietion of eenstu’ship to military atTairs." 

As the eonsvrvative (’haneellor von tiertiint; liad on pre- 
vitms m*easioim oppostNl the grantin}^ of autonomy to Al- 
S!»ee*!a>rrai!U‘ and the abrogation of Artiele IX of the 
Constitution, and as he ftiiied to make any eonwwnms to 
the demands formulated by Poffr«ir/«, the Boeialista cle* 
elincHi to partici|mte in his goveriunefit."* The siidden 
collapse of the Bulj^arinn front and the si<?niiiji; of the 
Armistice by Bulgaria forced th<‘ issue. "Umler the pres- 
sure of this tremendous weight,"'' Lntx writes, “and con- 
scious of the mortal danger of the Empire, the majority 
parties of the Eeudistag agreed hastily upon a common 
program. The committee of the* juajority parties met on 
the afternoon of September 28. It demambnl of the 
(Tovernraent: the autonomy of Alsace-Lorraine, and the 
abre^atiou of Paragraph IX of the Con.stitut.ion. The 
Chancellor, who at first had decided to go to (lencral 
Headquarters and can'y through tlic new progriun, now 
announced that he would resign. On September BO he was 
dismissed from office after recommending the cooperation 

"VorwSrts, Sept. 24, 1918 (cited by Lutz, pp. 21-23). 

"Statement made by deputy Mierfeld on September 23 (cited by 
Lutz, p. 22). 
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of the parties in the government and proposing Prince 
Max von Baden as his successor.” 

The result of this self-assertion on the part of the 
majority parties of the Reichstag was the Emperor’s 
eleventh hour offer of popular government for the Reich, 
embodied in the so-called Reform Acts of October, 1918. 
But while these reforms seemed to satisfy the moderate 
advocates of liberal government, they came too late to 
appease the more radical demands of the Socialist groups 
w’hose hands were strengthened by the German demand for 
an armistice and President Wilson’s insistence upon a 
popular government, generally interpreted to imply a 
change from monarchy to republic. 

In his proclamation of September 30, 1918, nominally 
addressed to Graf von Hertling, though in reality intended 
for the general public, the Emperor consented to pave the 
way for the establishment of parliamentary government in 
Germany. In this letter to the Chancellor who had ten- 
dered his resignation as head of the Imperial Cabinet the 
Emperor said : 

I desire that the German people collaborate more effectively 
than heretofore in the determination of the fate of the father- 
land. It is therefore my will that men enjoying the confidence 
of the people participate on a wide range in the rights and 
duties of the government. I beg you to complete your task 
by continuing the conduct of affairs and in preparing the 
measures willed by me until I shall find your successor. I am 
looking forward to your proposals.®^ 

Even before the changes promised in the Emperor’s proc- 
lamation were legally effected the new Chancellor, Prince 

" Lutz, p. 22. 

“ Stier-Somlo, p. 1. 



60 CONSTiTCTIONAL JrHfSPKrDEXCE 

ilax von liadcni, in his introductory K{M*iK*h ht’f<uv the 
Ttoichstas on Octolnn'o, made the followin" announct*nH*nt 
concerning those innovations: 

In accoi'daiu'o with the imperial decree of Septeinher 00, the 
German Empire has undergone a basic altei’ation td its polit- 
ical leadership. 

As successor to Count Georg von Hertling, ... 1 have been 
summoned by the Emperor to lead the new government. 

In accordance with the governmental im*tli«Ml now intro- 
duced, I submit to the Iltnchstag, publicly and without delay, 
the principles upon which I propose to conduct the grave 
responsibilities of the office. 

These principles were firmly established by tlie agiveimmt 
of the federated governments and the loailers of the majority 
parties in thi.s hoiumable house before I ilecided to assuiue the 
duties of chaneelloi*. They contain, therefore, not only my 
confession of political faith, but that of an overwiielming 
poi’tion of the German people's representatives, that, is of the 
German nation which has constituted the Keichstiig on the 
basis of a genenil, eipial and .secret franchise, and in cording to 
their will. Only the fact that 1 know the conviction and the 
vrill of the majority of the people are Iiack of me has given 
me strength to take upon myself [the] conduct of the empire’s 
Jiffairs in this hard and earnest lime in which we are living. . . 

My resolve to do this ba.s been e.specially ligiiteneil by the 
fact that prominent leaders of the laboring class have found a 
way in the new government to the highest offices of the em- 
pire, . , . 

I am convinced that the manner in which imperial leadt‘i*shlp 
is now constituted with cooperation of the Reichstag is not 
something ephemeral, and that when peace comes a govern- 
ment cannot again be formed which does not find support in 
the Reichstag and does not draw its leaders therefrom. . . . 

This development necessitates an alteration of our constitu- 
tion's provisions along the lines of the imperial decree of S<*p- 
tember 30, which shall make it possible that those members of 
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the Reichstag who entered the government will retain their 
seats in the Reichstag. A bill to this end has been submitted 
to the federal states and will immediately be made the object 
of their consideration and decision.®® 

The constitutional amendment here referred to repealed 
Article 21, Section 2, which had stipulated that a member 
of the Reichstag accepting a salaried office in the Govern- 
ments of Reich or States, or such an office entailing higher 
rank or salary, should lose seat and vote in the Reichstag. 
Furthermore Article 15 which stated that the Imperial 
Chancellor, to be appointed by the Emperor, should preside 
in the Bundesrat and supervise the conduct of business, 
was extended by three sections. These additions to Article 
15 provide that: 

The Chancellor shall require the confidence of the Reichstag 
for the conduct of business. 

The Chancellor shall be responsible for all acts of political 
importance which the Emperor commits by virtue of his con- 
stitutional competence. 

The Chancellor and his representatives shall be responsible 
to the Bundesrat and the Reichstag for their conduct of offlce.®® 

Juristic opinion in Germany and even in the enemy 
countries seemed to agree that these modifications of the 
Constitution of 1871, giving legal validity to a change 
which had already taken place in actual practice, meant 

“See text in Wlllougliby, Prussian Political Philosophy. Appendix 

“By these Reform Acts the powers of Emperor and the Bundesrat 
were limited in the following manner. By Article 11 of the Constitu- 
tion of 1871 the Emperor had the right to declare war if the Federal 
territory or the coast were attacked. In all other cases the consent of 
the Bundesrat was required. This provision of Article 11 was replaced 
by the following: “For the declaration of war in the name of the Reich 
the consent of the Bundesrat and the Reichstag is required” (Trans- 



(52 roNi^TiTrTU^XAi* 

iht' intvtMluftiun of parliamonlary ^ovonnuont in t!u‘ (Jor- 
man Empiri*,”* 

As almuiy intimattnl. howvvor. tin* Emperor's ronsmit 
to (his fumhunt'utal ehaiifit* in tiio systtan of (SoviTumont 
of the ivoiih ratno at a time when furflu'r rofnsa! would 
have meant rt>mplt»to wdf-efaremonl. The triads which 
iiniiHHlialoly folhnvinl in spite of this liheralizution <»f "ov- 
(‘rninent sutlicientiy substantiate this assertion. Further- 
nimre, titis (HUieession had come to the advm*at<*s of popular 
p»verninent as a formal grant, i. e. as a gift by the grace 
of ills Slajesty. The Fhaneellor's assurance to the Reichs- 
tag that this concession, tmee it had Insm elTecttsl, could 
never be repeaUsl, was not sufllciently convincing. There 
was at that time no politieal guarantee that tin* Emperor 
or his HUece.ssor might not, at a more piHjpilions lime, at- 
tetn|»t and eveti sueeeed in purging the Constitution of the 
amendments of OetolH‘r 18, 1018, eoncedml under the 
p.syehohigieai etTtiCt of the failure (if the great otTensive of 
the summer (if the same year. 

With the admission of defeat implied in the di'inaud for 
an armistice, the ftiltihnent of the more nuHttal demands 
for a republican form of govenuueut was purely a question 

lated from text given by Stier-Somlo, p. 6). According to Section 3 of 
Article H of the Imperial Constitution, Treaties with foreign nations, 
as far as they related to matters subject to Federal legislation, required 
for their formulation the consent of the Bundcsrat, and for their 
validity that of the Reichstag. This article was revised as follows: 
“Treaties of peace and those treaties with foreign States relating to 
matters subject to Federal legislation, require the consent of the Bun- 
desrat and the Reichstag" (Translated from text given by Stier-Somlo, 
p. fi). The power of the Emperor to appoint, advance, transfer and re- 
tire the officers of the Navy and of the Army contingents was made 
dependent upon the counter signature of the Chancellor or Ministers of 
War of the various [State] contingents (Brandis, p. 4). 

“See for Instance: Hatschek, I, pp. 45-46; Willoughby, Prussian 
Politieal Theory, pp. 155-156; Arsitch, Le fddSralisme. La Constitution 
allemande du 11 aodt 1919 . . . 1923. 
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of popular action. The consent or refusal of the rulers 
was no longer of any practical consequence. The self- 
styled sovereign princes had nothing more tO' offer. They 
had given the German people a certain degree of political 
unity, a system as good, perhaps, as so many princes with 
so many varying and conflicting princely interests ever 
could give. Their work was done. 

But the very fact that their creation has withstood the 
storms of the Eevolution and the disappointments over the 
crushing terms of the Peace of Versailles proved that, be- 
neath the artificial structure of the old official machinery 
of the Eeich, there was alive the same spirit which made 
the offer of national union to the King of Prussia in 1849 
and, what was more important and promising for the 
future of the Eeich, the same spirit which fought for con- 
stitutional refO'Vms in the years preceding 1849. For, with 
the removal of the dynasties, and especially with the dis- 
appearance of the imperial office as the outward symbol of 
national solidarity it was the ideals of 1848 which served 
as the unifying element of 1918 and, in addition to these 
ideals, the realization of the people that the sole responsi- 
bility for their transformation into deeds rested on them. 

There was, however, one great difference between the 
revolutionaries of 1830 and 1848 and those of 1918. In 
those early years it was the middle and upper middle 
classes by which the so-called ideals of 1848 were held and 
pushed. In 1918 it was labor, socialist labor, which took 
the lead in the overthrow of the old and the establishment 
of the new order. The middle and upper middle classes, 
always more or less under the spell of the apparent pros- 
perity of the pre-war era, had come to give the sole credit 
for their tolerable condition to the old regime. They had 
accepted and supported the war as a necessity to defend 
and protect their prosperity. Suddenly the realization had 
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fonH* to thorn that tho war was lost, that thoir hnulovs hatl 
failoil, atol had a[n>ari-ntly ovon dosortod thom. Tho im- 
iiOMliafo oiTtH't of this roalizaiito) was a fatalisih* siup<tr 
rondoring thorn inoajmhlo of notion. Thoy oonld not ri.'.o 
to tlu' dofonso «»f thoir fallon loaitors fur thoro was no 
gr<«uul cm which to hasc* a dcfonso. Btit tioithor were thoy 
prc'parcd to assume leadership or (o .share* r«*.s{K*nsihility 
with those wh«» hone.stIy sotighf to save Xafion and .State 
from chaos and destruction at. the hand.s of the advis'ates 
of prohdarian tyranny. It was for tln‘sc r»*a.sems that in 
thliS we witnesscsl (hte assumption of powe>r hy the Social- 
ist parties without either ac’tual rc'sistaiu’e or practical 
support on the part of the rest of the* population. 



CHAPTER II 

Transition from Monarchy to Republic 

Revolution and de facto Government. What has been 
said at the beginning of the preceding chapter must be 
repeated here with equal emphasis. The following pages 
are not intended to o:ffer a history, or even an outline of 
the subject of the present chapter. They are not meant to 
constitute a sketch of the Revolution, but merely aim to 
present the successive actions which effected the transition 
from the imperial to the republican form of government 
of the German National State.’- 

Prince Max von Baden had accepted the chancellorship 
in the hope of saving Empire and Emperor by the liberali- 
zation and parliamentarization of the National Govern- 
ment. But the effect of President Wilson’si third note of 
October 23 and the ever growing socialist agitation for the 
abdication'of the Emperor as a sine qtia non for an imme- 
diate conclusion of an acceptable peace, soon convinced the 
new Chancellor that, though the dynasty might be saved, 
Wilhelm II, as the incumbent of the imperial office, would 

^ The reader will find a well authenticated and reasonably impartial 
sketch of the German Revolution in Ralph Haswell Lutz’s study “The 
German Revolution,” published as vol. 1, no. 1 of the Stanford Uni- 
versity Publications. University Series. History, Economics and Politi- 
cal Science . . . 1922. Very useful collections of documents on the 
German Revolution are found in the following German works con- 
sulted: Bremen in der deutschen Revolution von November 1918 bis 
zum Mfirz 1919, In einem geschichtlichen Uberblick von Paul Muller 
und Wilhelm Breves . . , 1919; Lamp’l, Die Revolution in Gross-Ham- 
burg . . , 1921; Bernstein, Die deutsche Revolution . . . 1921; Buch- 
ner, Revolutionsdokumente . . . 1921. 
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lujve to W Thus, \v!nlo tho Majority t^orialists 

woiv ajiitatinjii in tha ^liiiistry for tin* Ktnjtrror's alMliea- 
tion atnl whiU* Urn* ir^rhritliMnunn in a int*inoran»lniii to the 
(’hancoHor ih*inainh*d immedialo arlion. Trinra Max sent 
tfeiT Dmvs, the Minister of the Int»'rii>r, to Spa in the 
hope of 4‘ouvin(’in!; the Emperor i>f the m‘i‘essify of a volun- 
tary ami diftnilied renuueiation i»f the throne.' On Novem- 
ber 1 the Emperor instrueteil Mittister Orew.s to inform 
the t'haneelior that he would not resign, snldinfj that, he 
believed his abdieation would be the signal for the triumph 
of the nwoiutionists, or as Ltitx states, the Bolshevists.’ 
The Emperor a<‘te(l tipou the advin* of his tnilitary moni- 
tors who at that time still Indieved in the loyalty <tf the 
armies at. the front. Tin* Emperiir's refusal was followed 
by a S(H’ia!ist party eaueus resulting in an ultimatum to 
tln^ (^'haiu'ellor, making the party's eontinuamt* in the 
Government dependent upon the ttlidieation of the Kaiser.* 
On Novemher 7 Prince 5lax informed the Emperor i>f this 
ultimatum. In a personal telegram he advised ahdicatiou 
and the calling of a. constituent aasenddy in order to coun- 
teract’ the revolutionary propogamlu of the Ifidepeudent 
iSoeialists and the Spartakus Bund. In reply the. Eniimror 
telegraphed: “Ilis Ma 3 (?sty has completely rejeeted the 
recommendation of your Grand Ducal llighnesH in the 
throne question and considers it now, as formerly, his duty 
to remain at his post.’’ ® 

•Letter of Prince Max too Baden (Berliner Tageblatt, August 9, 
1919); Bunkel, Deutsche Revolution, pp. 67-61 (cited by Lutz, p. 41). 

•Deutsche Tageszeitung, July 27, 1919 (Lutz, p. 41). 

‘“This ultimatum,” Prince Max declared, “forced mo to resign. It 
meant the collapse of my policy which was one of convicUnn, not of 
force.” He informed the Kaiser of his intention to resign, but was 
instructed to remain in office until His Majesty could act upon the 
Chancellor’s resignation (Lutz, pp. 26, 47-48; Deutscher Qeschichts- 
kalender. Die deutscbe Revolution, I. Heft, p. 35 fC.). 

‘ Letter of Prince Max cited in note 2. 
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In tlie meantime the rebellious naval forces wbicli had 
overthrown the existing governments in the seaport towns 
and a number of other localities on the northern coast, 
were extending their revolutionary successes toward Ber- 
lin. While the Kaiser refused the Chancellor’s second 
appeal to abdicate, the monarchy was abolished in Bavaria 
which was proclaimed a republic. With the existence of 
the Empire thus threatened Prince Max held, on the night 
of November 8, a twenty-minute telephone conversation 
with the Kaiser. As related by Lutz, “he bluntly stated 
that abdication was necessary, that the military could not 
suppress the rising tide of revolution, and that he recom- 
mended as a final measure the naming of a regent and the 
calling of a national assembly before the Eeichstag de- 
manded it.” “In addition he informed the Kaiser of a 
second plan recommended by the interfactional committee 
of the Eeichstag, which called for the abdication of the 
Kaiser, the renunciation of the throne by the Crown Prince, 
and the appointment of a regency for the Emperor’s grand- 
son.” ® Still, His Majesty did not agree with the Chan- 
cellor. Even on the following day, November 9, after his 
army chiefs had revealed to him the utter hopelessness of 
retaining his throne by the support of his troops, he re- 
fused to yield to a fourth request by telephone from the 
Chancellor. Not until he was told by his generals that the 
roads to Germany as well as those to the front were held by 
mutinous troops did he consent to a conditional abdication 
as Emperor, Learning that Prince Max had without his 
consent announced his abdication, he exclaimed: “I am 
and remain King of Prussia and as such [shall stay] with 
my troops.” ^ On the night of that same day he left Spa 

*ma. 

’’Deutsche Tageszeitung, July 27, 1919 (Lutz, pp. 42-43). 
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fill’ i!u‘ IMHt'h frontier. not sitin a formal rrtmitcia- 

titm of tin* throju- until Novomher ‘J.'*. 

Thv ontUreak «»f the Uevolution, a tfoimra! laltor strike in 
Berlin, atnl tite defeefion of the ”arri>on had foreed the 
f ’hanrellur to net witltnut the eoii.sfut of His Maje.sty. As 
Brinee Max did all that was in liis power to hasten the 
iihdieation of the Kai.ser, the Majority ^iwialists refrainetl 
from eaiTyiujJT out their threatened withdrawal friun the 
(lovernment. even after the ('haneellor’s tetider of resigna- 
tion. In faet, in order to faeilitate the promi.si'd liherali- 
zatiou of the State eleetion laws they extendi'tl the time 
limit for the Emperor’s nhdieatum to (he .Motiitio of the 
arniistiee.’' But under pre.ssnrei fiaun the iuoit ratiieal 
elements they Itnally withdrtnv from the tiiweruiuent in 
tint hope of reaehin{» an affreenient with the Indejnuidents. 
Their withdniwal from the Hovernment wa.s the signal for 
revidut ionary a<-tiou in Berlin, folhnv»*d hy tin* proelama- 
tion of the general strike on Xowmher 0. < >n lh»' morning 
of this same day Priiiee Mux math* his hist energetie at- 
tempt to aeeure the Kaiser’s alKlieation, By 1 1 oV-Uw-k he 
was informed from Spa that the alKlieation had been de- 
cided upon, but that the formula of alKlieation was still 
under consideration.* “At that hour,” Lnt/. summarixes, 
“the strike of the workmen and the mutiny of the troops 
had become general throughout the enpltal. At any 
moment the maases might have proclaimed (he deposition 
of the Emperor and established a provisional government. 
Prince Max therefore determined to act upon his own 
authority in a last desiierate effort to give the <-risis a 
constitutional solution.” He announeed t he Emperor’s 
abdication in the following proclamation t 


‘Deutsclier GescWclitskalender, Die deutscho Revolution, I, Heft, 
p. 35 (Lutz, p. 48). 

® Lutz, p. 50. 
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The Kaiser and King has decided to renounce the thime. 
The Imperial Chancellor will remain in office until the ques- 
tions connected with the abdication of the Kaiser, the renunci- 
ation by the Crown Prince of the throne of the German Empire 
and of Prussia, and the setting up of a regency, have been 
settled. On behalf of the regency he intends to appoint Deputy 
Ebert as Imperial Chancellor and he proposes that a bill 
should be brought in for the establishment of a law providing 
for the immediate promulgation of universal suffrage and for 
the election of a Constituent German National Assembly which 
will finally settle the future form of government of the German 
Nation and of those peoples which may be desirous of coming 
into the Empire. 

This statement first appeared at about 2 o’clock in the 
second edition of the Berliner Zeitung am Be- 

tween 12 and 1 o’clock Herr Ebert accompanied by Herr 
Scheidemann had personally informed the Chancellor of 
the decision of the Majority Socialists to the effect that for 
the sake of avoiding bloodshed and for the preservation of 
public order the assumption of the conduct of the affairs 
of State by Ebert had been found necessary.^’- Asked by 
Vice-Chancellor von Payer whether this change was to be 
effected on the authority of the Constitution or by order 
of the Labor and Soldiers’ Councils^ Herr Ebert replied 
that it was to take place in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion. After a brief consultation the Cabinet, in view of 
the defection of the garrison of Berlin, decided to yield 
and Prince Max surrendered the chancellorship to Herr 
Ebert on condition of subsequent legal authorization 
{Qenehmigung ) Shortly after 2 o’clock Herr Scheide- 

“Jellinek, Revolution und Reichsverfassung, pp. 4-15. See slightly 
diverging presentation by Lutz, pp. 60-51. 

“ Jellinek, p. 6. 
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mnnu aiitlrcstinir flit* mavises ^nihcrctl Itt'fttrt* flit* llt«ichs- 
lajj's Imiltiin.!: atini'ffii«-t*ti : 

Tilt* SlHnai'fhifitl systtnn lias cttUapst'il. . . . EitfVi is form- 
inji a iH*w f'*tvt*rn!m*ut ftt which htilh Kurial lii-mtHTiitit* partU's 
will mllifm Dcpufy « jithn*. who has htfti assijjm’il as atljutant 
ft) tlfp niiUfary comniafuh*r ina’hU’f, will attest all military 
opilvrK. KttthinR tlare tlesfnty the jireat viefory wliifh we have 
achievoii. Let us iuaintain pt*ar«s imU'r anti sfeurity.” 

In areeptins the (*haii(*«‘!h«'ship !!i*ri* Khert i*h*arly can- 
sicleml hinist'lf the lefjitimale s«f«*»‘ssor in t»ftit*e. He, as 
well as rnnet* .Max, Jittempfet! t«» i^stahlish sonit* sort of 
Ie};ai wntiniiity hvtwwn tin* *»hl ainl new "twernim'nts, for 
it was niniupstionahly in tin* ft*vins of tin* form of (iovmi- 
meiit, not of Btato, that Inith vh‘wt*<l flip rhanf'i* etToetfsl by 
them. It was in harmony with this at tempt that Herr 
Eliert intended to enlarge the e.xisting (’abifiet by tb** in- 
clusion of inemlfcrsof both the Majority ami linlepemlent 
Socialists and to eontiinie the conflnet ttf atTairs of State 
by the Ministry thus enlarged.** This attitmle on the psirt 
of Chancellor Ebert is placed Imyond donht by his an- 
nouncement of the assumption of of!i<?e, in wliieli he states; 

The former Chancellor, Prinz Max von Baden, luis, with the 
consent of the Secretaries of all Departments of (lovenunent, 
turned over to me the conduct of affairs. I am ahmit to form 
the new Government in agreement with the political parties 
and I shall shortly advise the public of the result. 

The new Government will be a popular government (Volkare- 
gierunff ) . It shall be the aim of this Government to attain for 
the German people a speedy peace and to secure the liberty 
which has been won. 

“Deutsclier Geschichts&alender, Die deutsche Revolution, L Heft, 
p. 36 (Lutz, p. 61). 

“ Jellinek, Revolution und ReicliSTerfasBung, p. 6. 
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Fellow citizens, I ask for your support in the difficult task 
ahead of us. You know how war endangers the subsistence 
of the people, which is thei very foundation of all political life. 
The political upheaval must not interfere with the victualing 
of the population. It is the first duty of everyone in country 
and city not to hinder but to further the production of articles 
of food and their shipment to the cities. . . . 

Fellow citizens, I beg you earnestly to leave the streets and 
to keep peace and order.^® 

The Constitution of 1871 did not, however, provide for 
the appointment of a Chancellor by anybody but the Em- 
peror. Nor did it provide for the delegation of the imperial 
authority to the Chancellor in case of a resignation of the 
Emperor. The transfer of the chancellorship from Prince 
Max to Representative Ebert, and the assumption of the 
office by the latter, were therefore unquestionably extra- 
legal acts which found their sole authorization in the will 
and demand of the revolutionary forces in actual pos- 
session of the superior physical power and in the utili- 
tarian motives expressed in Chancellor Ebert’s proclama- 
tion. The same is of course true of Chancellor Ebert’s at- 
tempt to form a new, i. e. a dJe facto Government, the for- 
mation of which he announced the same day in his appeal 
for recognition by the German people. The admission of 
the extra-legal character of the new Government, though 
not expressly made in this announcement, is nevertheless 
quite patently implied in the appeal for support. In this 
announcement Chancellor Ebert said : 

The new Government has taken over the conduct of affairs 
in order to save the German people from civil war and famine 
and to enforce its [the German people’s] just demands for self- 
determination. This task it [the Government] can achieve 
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only when all authorities {Bcbdrdcn) ami oftieials in city ami 
country districts give helpful assistance. 

I know that it will be difficult for many ti> work with fim 
new men who have undertaken to guide tiie Ueich, but 1 appeal 
to their love for our people. Failui-e i>f the [official] iirganiaa- 
tion in this difficult hour would expose Germany to anarchy 
and to the most terrible misery. 

Join me, therefore, in aiding the fatherland by fearless and 
untiring endeavor, each one in his own place, until the hour 
shall come for you to be relieved.'* 

Herr Ebert's intention of continuing the Governinent 
with the old Ministry enlarged by the intdnsion of mem- 
bers of the two Socialist pai’ties was fnistrati’tl by the 
demands of the Independents who made their collaboriition 
contingent upon the exclusion from the Cabinet of all mm- 
Socialist ministers. In consequence of this demaml the 
Majority Socialists consented on Noveralmr 1.0 to the for- 
mation of an all Socialist government. The new Govern- 
ment thus formed consisted of three mcnthei*s from each 
of the two Socialist wings. Claiming that all political 
power rested with the Labor and Soldiers’ C’oniu'ils, tin* 
Independents insisted upon the authorization of the new 
Government by the Councils. Once more the Slajority 
Socialists yielded to the demands of the Independents and 
on the evening of November 10 a convention of the Labor 
and Soldiers’ Councils of Berlin formally elected the six 
members as ‘‘the Provisional Government.” The mnv Gov- 
ernment called itself Council of Commiasioners (Eat tier 
Volkslemftragten). After the creation of that bcxly Herr 
Ebert ceased to employ the term Chancellor, signing as 
President or Chairman (Vorsitsender) of the Council. 
The State Secretaries of the old era remained in office as 
technical heads of the various Departments,*'’ 

6 . 

«md., p. 20. 
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The only attempt on, the part of any organ of the old 
National regime to resist the establishment of the de faoto 
Government, or, it may be, another vain effort to legalize 
its creation, was the movement of Herr Fehrenbach, Presi- 
dent of the Reichstag, to convoke the National Legislature 
which had been adjourned since the enactment of the Re- 
form Acts. The Reichstag had not been formerly dissolved 
by any definite action or pronouncement of the revolution- 
ary Government and President Fehrenbach denied the con- 
tention of the Council of Commissioners (Council of Six) 
that the assumption of the national political authority by 
Labor and Soldiers’ Councils (of Berlin) and the recog- 
nition or appointment of the de facto Government by the 
Councils implied the actual if not formal dissolution of 
the Reichstag. Hence on December 12 Herr Fehrenbach 
informed the members of the Reichstag of his intention of 
convoking the lower house. “The stress of the time,” he 
wrote, “forbids further delay. It compels me to make use, 
without the consent of the Government^ of the right 
granted on the 26th of October of this year, of convoking 
the Reichstag. I therefore hereby convoke the Reichs- 
tag, reserving the determination of time and place of meet- 
ing.” “ Warned by the Council of Commissioners to desist 
from his intention, Fehrenbach after an attempt to defend 
his position, yielded. A few days before the National As- 
sembly convened, the de facto Government issued an 
ordinance which declared that “for the purposes of finan- 
cial indemnification the Reichstag should be considered as 
having been dissolved on November 9.” 

By an ordinance of November 14 the de facto Govern- 
ment had decreed that “the Bundesrat is authorized to 

pp. 18-19. 

"RGBl., 1919, p. 146; Jellinek, ibU., p. 19. 
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continue in the exercise of the sKlininistrative functions 
assigned to it by the laws and ordinances of the Ueich," 

Labor and Soldiers’ Councils. The actual formation 
of the de facto Government as dt^scrilu'd above was only 
indirectly the result of the Revolul ion. Kiwolnt ion and de 
facto Government did not originate from tlu' same m<»f ive.s 
or source, nor were they the I’esult of the. same objective 
or aim. The formation of the dc facto Gowrnnient <*on- 
stituted in reality nothing more nor le.sK than a mutual 
attempt on the part of the old and some of the new leaders, 
to check and control the Revolution and to forestall the 
realization of the far more radical aspirations and {ItMuand.s 
of the extreme wing of the revolutionary ranks.®' 

The Revolution had its origin in acts of insubordination 
and in the eventual usurpation of authority by the radical 
and communistic elements in the Imperial Navy. Having 
established their revolutionary control in th<? service these 
elements extended their activities in collusion with the 

»>RGB1., 1918, p. 1311; Jellinek, iUd,, p. 18. 

« An interesting illustration of this fact is seen In the attitude of the 
Supreme Army Command towards the revolutionary councils of the 
armies In the field. In the hope of gaining control over the revolu- 
tionary activities of the troops the military authorities not only tol- 
erated, hut even sponsored and directed the establishment of Soldiers’ 
Councils at the front. It was on the basis of this fact that the Rcichs- 
gerlcht in several damage suits brought by civilians against members 
of these Councils, asserted the legal status of the Soldiers’ Councils as 
parts of the National military forces. The Court pointed out that at 
first “the Soldiers’ Councils elected by the individual army contingents 
had the task of acting as intermediaries in personal and ofiBcial matters 
between the rank and file including the non-commissioned officers on 
the one hand and the higher authorities on the other. They were 
called to cooperate especially in all guestlons concerning the care of the 
troops, social and economic affairs, furlough and discipline.’ It was 
only later, by Government order of January 19, 1919, no. 5 (Arm. VOBI., 
1919, p. 54) that their tasks were extended to a supervision of the 
actions of their superiors with the object of preventing the exercise of 
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radical civilian elements first over the coast towns and, 
in cooperation with the Soldiers’ Councils, rapidly over the 
mainland. The result was the formation of the so-called 
Labor and Soldiers’ Councils in city and township and the 
assumption of political authority and government by them. 

The failure of the military and industrial organiza- 
tion of the Empire, the realization of impending military 
defeat, the request for the armistice, the unmistakable 
foreign demand for the elimination of the Hohenzollern 
dynasty as a prerequisite to the granting of an armistice, 
had so thoroughly overw'helmed and paralyzed the middle 
classes as to make all resistance on their part impossible. 

It was the demand of the extreme radical elements for 
the abolition of the monarchy and the establishment of a 
communist republic (Baterepuhlik), and the threat to 
enfoi’ce this demand by fire and blood, that prompted the 
moderate Socialist group to insist upon the immediate 
abdication of the Kaiser and to consent to the formation 
of an all-Socialist government. But while the moderate 
Socialists had thus won the race for the actual control of 
the National Government, they were soon to learn that 
they could not escape temporary domination by the Labor 
and Soldiers’ Councils. While the Majority Socialists 
were striving to establish a democratic republican govern- 
ment under the semblance of legality, the Labor and 
Soldiers’ Councils, drawn from the more radical and com- 
munist groups, were gaining control over the municipal 

sucli official authority to the detriment of the de facto Government. 
The formation of Soldiers’ Councils among the troops, especially also 
among those at the front, took place at the very beginning of the Revo- 
lution at the express order of the Supreme Military Command. The 
revolutidnary Government of the Reich approved of their formation as 
is shown not only by the ordinance of Jan. 19, 1919, but also by the 
ordinance of the Ministry of War, issued on Feb. 20, 1919 (Arm. VOBL, 
1919, p. 156). . . (RGZ, vol. 99, 1920, pp. 286-287). 
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goTernments of practicall.v all hnporlant eifios aiul rural 
communities throughout the lioieh. Whou Iho ilajority 
Socialists consented to the creation of the all-S<«'iaiist 
National Government in the form of a (.’ouucil of the 
People’s Commissioners, the Independent Socialists de- 
manded the formal recognition of this governinetiS !>y the 
Labor and Soldiers’ Council as the source of all political 
power of the Nation. Considering it sjifju* to hav<‘ the 
Independents inside than outside the new government the 
Majority Socialists conformed to their demaml. Formal 
recognition of the all-Socialist Nathvnal Government was 
given at a public meeting of the Labor ami Soldiers’ Coun- 
cils of Berlin, who assumed authority for the Councils of 
the Keieh. At this meeting the Labor and Soldiers’ Coun- 
cils of the Berlin elected an Executive Committee of 
twenty-four members which assumed the i>ossession of 
the political power of the new Republic. 

In a proclamation to the inhabitants of Berlin, this Ex- 
ecutive Committee announced that it ha<l entered upon 
its activity. “All communal, state, federal, and military 
authorities,” the proclamation directed, “are to continue 
to function. All orders of these B<ehdrdm are issued by 
authority of the Executive Committee of the Labor and 
Soldiers’ Councils. Everybody is bound to olKiy th<‘Me. 
orders.” But the Council of Six, consisting of men 
better known to the public, and being in actual possession 
of the printing press of the Beichsgesetshlatt, i. e. the Na- 
tional Official Gazette in which all laws, ordinances and 
orders were published, proved to be the stronger in the 
struggle for political control. An agreement between the 
two bodies was reached to the effect that the Council of 
Six was to recognize the Executive Council as the possessor 


** Jellinek, Revolutiou und Reicksverfassung, pp, 20-21. 
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of the supreme political power of the Republic, but that 
the Executive Council was to delegate this power to the 
Council of Six. This agreement was embodied in the fol- 
lowing statement issued on November 23 : 

The Revolution has created a new public law. For the im- 
mediate transitional period this new legal status finds ex- 
pression in the following agreement. . . . 

The political power is in the hands of the Labor and Soldiers’ 
Councils of the German Socialist Republic. . . . 

Until a representative assembly of the Labor and Soldiers’ 
Councils has elected an executive council of the German Re- 
public, the Executive Council of Berlin shall exercise the func- 
tions of the Labor and Soldiers’ Councils of the German 
Republic. . . . 

The endorsement of the Council of Commissioners [Council 
of Six] by the Labor and Soldiers’ Councils of Berlin (Gross- 
Berlin) is equivalent to the delegation of the executive power 
of the Republic [to the Council of Six]. . . . 

As soon as possible a national convention of the Labor and 
Soldiers’ Councils shall be convened. . . 

A supplemental agreement between the Council of Six 
and the Executive Council of the Labor and Soldiers’ 
Councils of Berlin, effected on December 10, spoke of the 
existing arrangements as a “Constitution” and attempted 
to define the division of power or government between the 
two bodies in the following terms: 

. . . Created by the Revolution, these two bodies have the 
same political aim, namely to guarantee to the German people 
the Socialist Republic. The Council of Commissioners holds 
unconditionally to the Constitution established by the Revo- 
lution,' which cannot bo altered without the consent of the 


^ma., pp. 21-22. 
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Executive Council of tlie Lubov and Soldiin-K’ Councils. . . . 
The position of the Executive Council carries with it the rijJtht 
of control. The Council of Conunissit>nors is endowiul with 
the executive powder. Both are convinced that their a<‘tivitk‘s 
can be effective only by faithful cooperation. We trust that 
our people, in recognition of the diflicult .situation at iionic and 
abroad, will give us their support. . . 

In the meantime the Labor and Soldiers' (hmncils of 
Berlin had learned that their attempt to function us the 
representative body for all the Labor and S(ddiers’ Coun- 
cils of the Socialist Republic had Ixjen bitterly resent(‘d. 
In consequence of this resentment a National Congre.ss of 
Delegates fi'om the local Councils was calltnl, which con- 
vened in Berlin on December 16, 1918. At this Congress 
the following resolution was adopted on Dei'emljcr 18, tlie 
second day of its meeting. 

1. The National Congress of the Labor and Soldiers* Coun- 
cils, representing the entire political power, delegates tlie legis- 
lative and executive power to the Council of (’oniinissioners 
[Council of Six] until final regulation by the National 
Assembly. 

2. The Congress appoints a Central Council of the Ijulior 
and Soldiers’ Councils for the parliamentary supervision of 
the German and Prussian Cabinets. The Central Council has 
authority to appoint and dismiss the Commissioners of the 
Reich [the members of the Council of Six] and those of Prussia 
until the final regulation of the constitutional status. 

3. Associates to the State Secretaries are appointed for tlie 
supervision of the conduct of the affairs of the Departments of 
the Reich. Two associates are to be appointed for each De- 
partment. They are to be chosen from the two Socialist 
parties. Prior to the appointment of the technical Secretaries 


Ihid., p. 22, 
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and of their [political] associates the Central Council is to be 
consulted.*® 

Owing to a disagreement concerning the competencies of 
the Central Council the Independent Socialists refused to 
participate in the election of the twenty-seven members of 
the Central Council. The consequence was that all the 
twentyvseven members were chosen from the Majority 
Socialist party. This fact is important as indicative of the 
impending elimination of the more radical Independent 
element from the de facto Government of the Socialist Re- 
public. As Jellinek points out, the result of the Congress 
was a defeat of the Independent Socialists in favor of the 
more conservative Majority Socialist wing of the original 
Socialist party. But it was also the beginning of the end 
of the whole system of Labor and Soldiers’ Councils in 
Germany. For by a vote of 344 against 98 the same Con- 
gress defeated a resolution which provided that; “Under 
all circumstances the council system should be maintained 
as the foundation of the Constitution of the Socialist Re- 
public, to the extent that the supreme legislative and execu- 
tive power of the Councils be recognized.” As the same 
Congress on the same day adopted a motion setting Jan- 
uary 19, 1919,®^ as the date for the election of the delegates 
to the National Constituent Assembly, the rejection of the 
resolution just quoted meant nothing less than the refusal 
of the Majority Socialistsi, controlling the National Con- 
gress of the Labor and Soldiers’ Councils, to tie the hands 
of the coming National Constituent Assembly in the formu- 
lation of the basic principles of the new National Con- 
stitution. 

25. 

pp. 26, 29. 
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The final elimination of the Infiependeut Swialists from 
the Council of Six was brought almut in cousetiuence of 
the power of appointment bestowetl upon tlie Central 
Council under Section 2 of the resolution adopted by the 
National Congress of the Councils on December 18, On 
December 29 the three Independent Socialist memlnn's of 
the Council of Six resigned and the other thr«*e of the 
Majority Socialist party offered their resignation to the 
Central Council. Their resignation was the result of a 
general disagreement of the Independents with the more 
moderate policies of the Majority Socialists and especially 
with the de facto Government’s relentless supprt^ssion of 
revolutionai’y disturbances in Berlin. While accepting 
the resignation of the Independents, the Central Council 
consisting of twenty-seven all-Majority Swialist membeiw 
reaffirmed the appointment of the other thnn? and filled the 
vacancies by naming three members of the ^Majority Social- 
ist party, one of whom, however, declined to a<rcept the 
appointment. In an appeal to the German i)eopIe the new 
Government announced that: 

. . . The Independents have resigned from the Govern- 
ment. . . . The paralyzing discord has been overcome, A new 
. and single-minded National Government has been formed. . . 
The presiding officers are Ebert and Scheidemann. . . 

The National Constituent Assembly. The first sug- 
gestion for the election of delegates to a National Constitu- 
ent Assembly which was to formulate and enact the new 
Constitution for “the future form of the State of the 
German people” came from the last Chancellor of the Em- 
pire before he surrendered the chancellorship to the revo 
lutiona^ Government, This fact, however, could have no 


**Jelllnek, iMd., pp. 26-27. 
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bearing upon the actual authority of the National Assem- 
bly. For the call for the election of the delegates and the 
law regulating the election came from the revolutionary 
or de facta Government of the Socialist Republic. Hence 
the formal source of the authority of the National Con- 
stituent Assembly was the de facta Government and, in 
the last analysis!, the Revolution itself. 

On November 12, three days after the fail of the old 
Government, the Council of Commissioners issued, as 
legally binding upon the citizens of the Socialist Republic, 
some of the provisions of the so-called Erfurt Program of 
the Socialist party. In this pronouncement the new de 
facto Government ordered among other things that: “All 
elections for public officials shall be held by the equal, 
secret, direct, and general vote on the basis of proportional 
representation of all male and female persons at least 
twenty years of age.” The pronouncement closed with the 
statement that: “This election law shall apply also to the 
election for the National Constituent Assembly for which 
further regulations will be issued.” 

The National Congress of Labor and Soldiera^ Councils, 
convened in Berlin on December 16, 1918, set January 19, 
1919, as the day on which the voting for the National As- 
sembly was to take place, instead of February 16 the day 
set originally by the de facta Government.®® A special 
election law for the elections of delegates to the National 
Assembly had been published by the Council of Commis- 
sioners on November 30. The elections took place as or- 
dered and the Assembly convened at Weimar on February 
6, 1919.®^ 

“Heilfrpn, I, pp. 104-105. 

See note 27. 

“For an outline of the provisions of this election law see Jellinek, 
Revolution und Reichsverfassung, p. 29 1C. 
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In liis opening address Herr Ebert, referring to the As- 
sembly’s and bis own Government’s authority, said : 

. . . The National Government thmigh me exti'nds its greet- 
ing to the Constituent Assembly of the Gennau Xutum. . . . 
The Provisional Government owes its mandate to the Revolu- 
tion. It will place this mandate hack into the hands of the 
National Assembly. 

In the Revolution the German people ro.se again.st an anti- 
quated and collapsing rule of force. . . . As soon as its right 
of self-determination has been assured, the German pe<jple will 
return to the way of legality. Only by pax'liamentury dis- 
cussion and decision can the unavoidable changes in the eco- 
nomic and social spheres be pi‘oduced, without wliich the Reich 
and its economic life must perish. It is for this reason that 
the National Government extends its greeting to this National 
Assembly as the highest and sole Sovereign in Gcrmaixy. We 
are done forever witii the old kings and princes by t!»e grace 
of God. . . . With the certainty of a repxiblican majority in 
this Assembly, the old ideas of a God-given depenilence are 
eliminated. . . . The German people are free, they shall remain 
free and govern themselves for all time to come. . . 

There are three important phrases in these few seutencesw 
In the first place Herr Ebert calls the Convention the “ver- 
fassunggebende Versammlung des deutschen Volkes.” The 
usual translation of this is “the Constituent Assembly of 
the German People.” A strict translation attempting to 
give the finest shade of the meaning might insist on render- 
ing the phrase as “the German Nation convened to give it- 
self a Constitution.” The correctness of this rendering is 
substantiated in the Preamble of the Republican Consti- 
tution of 1919, which states that: “The Germaii People, 
united as a Nation . . . has given itself this Constitution.” 


^Heilfroa, I, p. 1. 
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Commentiiig on Herr Ebert’s use of the term “verfas- 
sunggebende” as chosen advisedly, Heilfron remarks that 
it is this term which distinguishes the authority of the 
Weimar Assembly from that of Frankfurt in 1848. In the 
Frankfurt Assembly a difference of opinion arose over the 
question of the authority or competency of the Assembly 
to formulate or to enact a constitution. The prevailing 
opinion, however, was that the Assembly of 1848 had no 
power to enact, but had authority only to deliberate on and 
to formulate, a Constitution, or as the German terms give 
it, that it was “eine verfassungberatende” and not “eine 
verfassunggebende Versammlung.” The failure to have 
the Constitution of 1849 accepted by the German princes 
seems to prove that this interpretation was correct. The 
Weimar Assembly, on the other hand, was, as the National 
de facto Government through Herr Ebert asserted, “eine 
verfassunggebende Versammlung.” In other words, the 
dc facta Government admitted the competency of the As- 
sembly to enact a fundamental law in accordance with 
which a new permanent governmental system was to be 
established as a government not of fact, but of law. 

This brings us to the second important point in Herr 
Ebert’s opening address, namely the promise that the exist- 
ing de facto or provisional Government would place its 
revolutionary mandate into the hands of the National 
Assembly, a promise which was redeemed a few days 
later when the Assembly enacted the Provisional Consti- 
tution of February 10 and when, in accordance with the 
terms of the Provisional Constitution, the de facto Govern- 
ment of the Socialist Eepublic was replaced by the de jw'e 
Government of the Eepublican Eeich. 

The third important phrase in Herr Ebert’s address is 
that in which he definitely admits or asserts the sovereign 
character of the National Assembly, referring to it as the 
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highest and sole Sovereign in Germany. This same atti- 
tude toward the Assembly was shown by the Central 
Council of the Labor and Soldiei’s' Coiiiieils, exercising 
supervisory power over the National and Prussian Cab- 
inets. “In the expectation that the National A.s.sembly 
will realize its full Sovereignty,” m the Council declared 
at the opening of the Assembly, “the Central Council 
places in the hands of the Assembly the power received 
from the National Congress of the Labor and Soldiers? 
Councils.” 

The National Assembly was thus recognized and con- 
sidered by the de facto Government as the bo<ly holding 
and exercising the sovereign power of the German Nation. 
But as the context in the statements of the Government 
and numerous similar references by other speakers of the 
Assembly shows^ the Assembly ’was held to be sovereign 
and to exercise Sovereignty only as the representative of 
the German people or Nation which alone was considered 
the Sovereign of the new Germany. Speaking before the 
National Assembly on the day of its first meeting, tiie 
seniority President, for instance, said: “The National 
Assembly is the expression of the will of the German 
Nation ; it alone has from now on the right to decide, it 
alone has the responsibility for Germany’s future. . . . 
It depends upon the National Assembly whether the Ger- 
man people will in the future govern itself in liberty or 
not.”®* What Herr Ebert, his fellow speakers, and the 
Central Council meant to stress was that the National As- 
sembly and not Emp^r and princes, or Labor and Sol- 

’^ Jellinek, It is true tliat tbe Labor and Soldiers' Coua- 

oils objected to tbls resi^atiou of tbeir assuxsed soyereigu power. But 
the Central GouncU denied the charge of treason against the Councils 
and defended the formal right of its action. 

»*Hellfron, L P. 10. 
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diers’ Councils, was the sole body entitled to speak and 
act for the sovereign German people or Nation. In the 
language of constitutional law they meant to say: The 
German people or Nation viewed as a body politic is sov- 
ereign. The National Assembly representing the German 
Nation on the basis of a national and popular election is 
thus alone authorized to exercise the Sovereignty of the 
Nation and is thus alone authorized to decide the future 
mode or rules in accordance with which the German Na- 
tion is tO' be governed. 

The Provisional Constitution of February 10, 1919. 

The National Assembly immediately set to work to formu- 
late a provisional constitution as the mandate for a tran- 
sitional government. The provisional law of February 10, 
known as the Provisional Constitution of February 10, 
called for: a National President; a States Committee 
(Stmtewmssclmss) consisting of representatives of the 
States as an upper house, the National Assembly itself 
acting as the lower house; and a National Cabinet to be 
appointed by the President and responsible to the National 
Assembly. When the Provisional Constitution was adopt- 
ed in the third reading, Herr Scheidemann formally sur- 
rendered to the Assembly the political authority of the 
Council of Commissioners (Council of Six, then consisting 
only of five members) . The Assembly requested the Coun- 
cil to continue in office for the time being. On the follow- 
ing day, i. e. February 11, the Assembly elected Herr Ebert 
the first President of the National Republic. Two days 
after his election President Ebert informed the Assembly 
of the formation of a National Cabinet in accordance with 
the Provisional Constitution of February 10.*® 

^'Jellinek, ibid., p. 35. For text of tlie Provisional Constitution of 
Feb. 10, 1919, see Jelllnek, ibid., pp. 31-32, 
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A supplementary law of Mareh 4, 1010, settled llie ques- 
tion of the validity of thost‘ laws i>f the Ejupire which con- 
taineii references to the ftn'mer Emperor, the Bumlosrat, 
the Chancellor, etc. This so-called Transition Law of 
March 4 stipulated that all laws of the Empire and all 
laws and ordinances issued by the Council of Six (or 
Five), were to i*emain in force in so far a.s they were not 
superseded by the provisions of the Transition Law itself. 
Accordingly the National Assembly was to succcetl to the 
powers of the old Reichstag, the States Committee to those 
of the Bnndesrat, the President to those of the Emperor, 
and the National Cabinet to thc^e of the Chancellor. Un- 
der the provisions of the Transition Law, as Jellinek points 
out, even the Imperial Constitution, as National law, re- 
mained in force in so far as it was compatible with the 
Provisional Constitution of February 10 and with the 
Transition Law of March 4. As a matter of fact, the Con- 
stitution of 1871 was, together with the Provisional Con- 
stitution of February 10, 1910, declared to be repealed by 
Article 178 of the final Constitution of August 11, 1919.*' 

Preliminary Drafts of the Constitution. On November 
15, 1918, the Council of Commissioners (Council of Six) 
had appointed Professor Preuss as Secretary of the In- 
terior of the National Socialist Republic. The Council 
authorized Preuss to prepare a draft for the new National 
Constitution,*^ Before the Revolution Professor Preuss 
had been a member of the Progressive People’s party 
{F'Ortschriftliche Tolhspaa-tei). After the Revolution he 
joined the German Democratic party (Deutsche Demo- 
kratische Partei). According to newspaper reports he 

“ For text of the Supplementary Law of March 4, 1919, see Jellinek, 
iMd., pp. 37-38. 

« Jellinek, iUd., p. 46. 
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intended to seek the cooperation of Professors Gei*hard 
Anschfltz and Max Weber in the preparation of the dmfts 
for the new fundamental law for the Republican Reich. 
Anschfltz was, like Preuss, Professor of Constitutional Law 
(Stmtsrechtslehre) • Max Weber was Professor of Political 
Economy (VQlJcswirtschaftsleJvre). All three were of the 
same political complexion. Professor Anschfltz was un- 
able to accept the invitation. From December 9 to 12, 
Preuss and Weber are reported to have conferred together 
on the project with the result that Preuss finished his first 
draft not later than January 3, 1919.®® 

The essentials of this draft have been summarized by 
Jellinek as follows: 

It introducd a limited number of fundamental rights of the 
German citizen.*® The right of the States to the bicameral 
system was guaranteed.^ The Reichstag was to be elected for 
a period of five years.*^ The dissolution of the Reichstag was 
not subject to any conditions.** The National President could, 
by his veto, suspend National legislation.** Prussia was to be 
divided into parts approximating the size of the other States 
and the Reich to be regrouped to consist of the following 
Lfinder: Prussia (consisting of the provinces of Ostpreussen, 
Westpreussen, and of Posen to be caUed Bromberg) ; Silesia; 
Brandenburg; Berlin; Lower Saxony; the three free cities of 
Hamburg, Lflbeck, and Bremen; Upper Saxony; Thuringia; 
Westfalia; Hessen; the Rhineland; Bavaria; Wiirttemberg; 
Baden; German-Austria; and Vienna.** 

“76W. 

” Articles 18-23. 

"Art. 26, Sect. 2. 

“Art. 31. 

"Art 34. 

"Art. 56, Sect. 2. 

“Art. 29 . See Jellinek, iftidl., pp. 46 - 47 . The proposed division of 
Prussia was justified at length in a memorial (,Denkschrift) accom- 
panying the text of the draft and submitted and printed later with 
ms second draft. 
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This draft ia known as the first or unpuhlishwi Prenss 
draft." But though it was not puhUsluHi at the time, it 
did not long remain secret and some of it.'i pn>visioiis were 
considered as a practical basis for the diaciussions which 
followed. 

On the day after the opening of the National As.seml)ly 
Preuss laid before that body another draft known as the 
second or published Preuss draft." Like the first unpul>- 
lished draft it was only fragmentary. It lacked the pro- 
visions for National defense, communication ami traffic, 
commerce and customs, finance and Justice. lt.s chief aim 
was the unitary character of the Reich. For the achieve- 
ment of this purpose it favored the etinaliaation of the 
States by way of division of the larger and amalgamation 
of the smaller States." It prescritol in considerable de- 
tail the form of the States’ constitutions. The officials 
of the States charged with the execution of National Law 
were to be subject to prosecution under the National dis- 
ciplinary regulations." The States were to have <ml.y a 
limited share in the formation of the National will, for the 
members to the upper house [StmtenMm) were to be 
elected by the State legislatures and they were not to be 
bound by instructions.'® 

" For text of tie first Preuss draft see Triepel, Qaencnsammlung zum 
Deutschen Reichsstaatsrecht . . - pp. 7-0. 

"Published in the Relcbsanzeiger of January 20, 191$. Sea also 
Beutscber <lescbicbtskalender, 52* Lieferung, 1919; Heitfron, H, pp. 
513-521; Triepel, Quellensamnaung, pp. 1046. 

"Art. 11< 

"Art 12. 

"Arts, Sects. 

"Articles 12,- 30, 32, 39. National legislation, before its introduction 
in the Reic^tag, and administrative ordinances issued for the execu- 
tion of National laws, we to be approved by representatives of the 
States, attach^, as need might be (mc% Bedarf), as National Council- 
lors to the National Ministries (Art 16). 
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As Jellinek points the author of this second draft 
had drawn largely upon the principles of the proposed 
Constitution of 1849, and upon the fundamental laws of 
England, the United States, Switzerland, and France. 
From the Constitution of 1849 he had taken Section II 
dealing with the fundamental rights of the German citizen 
and the division of the Reichstagi into VolkshoAis and /Stao- 
tenhcms; ®® from English constitutional practice the possi- 
bility of a single appeal to the people ; ®® from the 
Constitution of Switzerland the obligatory referendum on 
constitutional amendments; ®* from the constitutional law 
of the United States the election of the National President 
by popular vote; ®® and from Prance the provision that the 
President be elected for a term of seven years and that his 
powers be circumscribed by a National Cabinet dependent 
upon the confidence of the T'OZfcsAatts.®* 

This second draft was submitted for consideration to a 
conference of over one hundred representatives of the 
States (Stadtenkonferems), which convened on January 
25 at the behest of the National Government. Under the 
influence of the Socialist predilection for a strong unitary 
government for the National Republic, the Council of Six 
had from the beginning shown little consideration for the 
particularist aspirations of the States. Thus the Procla- 
mation of November 12, 1918,®^ had declared a National 
amnesty without the consent of the States. It had estab- 


^ Jellinek, ibid., pp. 47-48. 

“ Art. 30. 
w Art. 40. 

®*Art, 51. Sect. 2. . . Nacli Ablaut von fiinf Jahren nacb dem 

Inkrafttreten dieser Verfassung bedarf jede Verfassungs§,nderung der 
Bestatigung durch eine Volksabstimmung.” 

Art. 58. 

w Articles, 65. 70. 

See chapter I, p. 
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lislied a uniform National election law to apply also to the 
election of the State legislatures. Furthermore, the Labor 
and Soldiers'’ Councils of Berlin, insist injt upon their 
formal approval and election of the members of the Coun- 
cil of Six, and upon the appointment of the Exetmtive 
Council,®* had assumed political authority and control for 
the whole Nation without the consent or consultation of 
the Labor and Soldiers’ Councils of the rest of Prussia and 
the other States. On the other hand, the State.s, resenting 
the action of the National Government and of the Laboi- 
and Soldiers’ Councils of Berlin, had, on their part, been 
guilty of infringements upon the competencies of the 
National Government Thus Saxony, for instaiuH\ had, 
by ordinance of November 30, arbitrarily and radit-ally 
changed the National provisions for the regulation of the 
procedure of military justice.®® In order to me<;t the 
danger which this state of affairs entailed for the exist- 
ence of the Reich, the National Government invited the 
States to send delegates to Berlin for the purpt)s«‘ of agree- 
ing upon a modm vivendi until the future relations of 
Reich and States could be regulated by a new National 
Constitution. In response to this invitation alwit sm'enty 


p. 

" Jellinek, iUd., p. 28. In Ms book "Von der Monarchle znm Volks- 
staat,” Wilbelm Bios, Minister- and later Staatspresident ot WSirttom- 
berg, quotes a letter from tbe National Government to the Govornmeuts 
of the States. The letter is dated November 18, 1918, and signed: 
“Ebert. Haase.” It reads: “In several cases the newly e8tabl!.shed 
Governments of the Bundesstaaten have Interfered with the competen- 

confusion and makes the reorganization 
* difficult. The National Government asks the Governments 

of the States to conform In all manifestations and actions strictly to 
the prevailing delimitations of the competencies of Reich and States. 
Changes cannot be effected except by the consent of the National Gov- 
ernment and require the approval of the . . . National Assembly (dcr 

l^s<mtde%tsonen verfassunggelenden. Natiomlversammlung) ” 

1. P. 78). Commenting on this communication Bios writes: “At 
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representatives of the States convened in Berlin on Novem- 
ber 25 under the chairmanship of Herr Ebert. The con- 
vention ended in the adoption of the following resolutions : 

1. The maintenance of the unity of Germany is a pressing 
demand. All German groups {Stamme) adhere to the German 
Eepublic. They obligate themselves to work with determina- 
tion for the unity of the Eeich and to combat separatist ten- 
dencies. 2. The calling of a National Assembly is generally 
agreed to. . . . 3. Until the National Assembly meets, the 
Labor and Soldiers’ Councils shall act as the representatives 
of the popular will. . . .” 

Although these resolutions constituted a victory of the 
National Government over the governments of the States, 
the Council of Commissioners was henceforth more solici- 
tous of avoiding an open conflict with the States. Hence 
its failure to publish the first Preuss draft which intended 
to make short work of the existing State system, and its 
calling of a second States conference for the consideration 
of the second draft which, though considerably modifying 
the former drastic demands for the regrouping of the 
Eeich, still showed a strong unitary spirit and an implied 
danger to State particularism. 

the time, it was only ten days after the Revolution, we were still in a 
state of turmoil. Besides, the Labor and Soldiers’ Councils had a de- 
cisive influence upon the [State] Governments, a state of affairs which 
could not be met by constitutional regulations of the old regime. But 
we [Bios is speaking as Minister-President of Wiirttemberg] were not 
conscious of any guilt and I would not attribute this peculiar communi- 
cation to the initiative of the conciliatory Ebert, but to that of the 
astute Independent Haase. . . (IMd., pp. 78-79), 

conference of representatives of the four South German States 
took place on Dec. 27-28 of the same year, at Stuttgart, the capital of 
Wiirttemberg. This conference ended in the adoption of resolutions 
similar to those accepted by the Staatenkonferenz held in Berlin in 
November (Bios, vol. I, pp. 80-81; see also Jellinek, op. cif., p, 28). 
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It was this second conference of representatives of the 
Lander, known as the Stoat enkonferens, which met in 
the National Capital on January 25, 1919, for the pur- 
pose of examining the second Preuss draft for a National 
Constitution." The Stoatetilconferens appointed a com- 
mission to which the draft was referred for further <ie- 
liberationa A still smaller committee chosen from the 
commission finally completed the examination and revision 
of the second Preuss draft in Weimar. The result of the 
labors of the StaatmJoonferene and its two committees was 
embodied by the Government in a third draft, known as tlie 
first Government draft, which, like the. first Preuss draft, 
was not published. 

The first Government draft consisted of eight sections: 
1. Eeich and its member States. 2. Fundamental rights 
of the German people. 3. Eeichstag. 4. National Presi- 
dent and National Government 5. Commerce and finance. 
6. Communication and traffic {Verkeh/rswesm). T. Jus- 
tice. 8. Final provisions." The important difference be- 
tween this and the second Preuss draft, however, is to be 
found in the elimination of the provisions for a strong 
unitary National government in favor of principles sup- 
porting the particularist tendencies of the States." In this 
respect the first Government draft resembles more the final 
draft actually submitted to the National Assembly, which, 
aa the second Government draft, will be considered in more 
detail below. 

.The first Government draft was submitted to the Staa- 


“ The BtaatenTconferenz included a number of representatives of the 
National Govei^ment (Trlepel. Die EntwOrfe zur aeuea Relchsver- 
faasuag, p. 58). 

** Jellineh, ibid., p. 49. 

T proviaioas of the first Government draft 

tert SS *<»• 

t&xt TriepBl, Quellensammlung, pp, 18-28 (Entwurf III). 
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tenmsschuss,^* the temporary upper house of the Germau 
Rqoublic, created by the Provisional Constitution of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1919. As a result of the labors of the Btaaten- 
honferenz and its two committees there had been elimi- 
nated from the second Preuss draft the efforts of Preuss 
for the curtailment of States rights in favor of the unitary 
National State. But there were not yet present in the first 
Government draft those strong particularist features 
which the second Government draft, produced by the Gov- 
ernment as a result of the criticism of the Btaaienms- 
sohms, was to adiibit. 

The fourth draft, known as the second Goivemment 
draft,*” was the one resulting from the revision by the 
Btmtemmsc^mss. It was the one finally submitted to the 
National Assembly. As the product of the criticism of two, 
or rather four, different bodies consisting of the represent- 
atives of the States, it is not surprising that it was as 
extreme in favor of States rights as the draft or drafts of 
Preuss had been in favor of the unitary State. In submit- 
ting this draft to the National Assembly, Preuss stated 
that though the Btmtenau^schms had approved the text 
as submitted, it had failed to agree with the National Gov- 
ernment concerning the contents of Articles 15, 19, and 40 
and had appended its own views on those subjects in the 
form of footnotes. Article 15 dealt with the union of the 
member States (Gliedstaaten) ; Article 19 with the dis- 
tribution of votes in the Reichsrat; Article 40 with non- 
German-speaking populations of the Reich.*® According 

•* It was thus submitted in accordance with Art. 2 of the Provisional 
Constitution which stated that the National Cabinet must have the 
consent of a Staatenhaus for the submission of bills to the National 
Assembly. 

®^Por text see Heilfron II, pp. 522-541; also Triepel, Quellensamm- 
lung, pp. 28-33 (Bntwurf IV). 

«« Jellinek, i&id., p. 49. 
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to the Government's phraseology of Arliele lo (lie parcel- 
lation of the States had bmi made ra(her dittieuK, while 
the amended form of the K/<i«tr»a«.m7iios.s* made their 
division impossible. 

The second Government draft preseril«‘d for the States: 
a republican form of government; th(‘ fi'anchise for men 
and women on the basis of the general, equal, immediate, 
and secret vote and in accordance with the pi’oportional 
ballot; and parliamentary government.''* It provided only 
for an indirect supervision of the State.s by the National 
Government*® The Reichsi*at, replacing the tStmiteiiham 
of Prenss, was to enable the States to participati^ in the 
formation and expression of the National will. The 
Reichstag was to be a unicamei'al house of legislation.** 
The draft contained a number of specith* reserved States 
rights, elimination of which should 1«* pt»4sihie only by 
way of treaty.’* Article 19 implied a recognition of I’ru.s- 
siau supremacy in so far as it lixed the minimum of 
eighteen votes for Prussia in the Reichsrat.’' 

After the first reading of the second Go%*ernment <lraft 
the National Assembly appointed a committee of 28 mem- 
bers {Verfassungsa/usschuss) for the consideration of the 
second Government draft, i. e. the draft in the fj>nu 
accepted and amended by the Stmtemmsahim. This 
Committee on the Constitution consiste<l of members of 
all political parties represented in the Assembly. After 
two readings on March 3 to June 2 and June 3 tti 18, it 
returned the text in a considerably modified form to the 

«Art. 16. 

«*Art. 14. 

Art. 18 le. 

”Art. 5, Sect. 4: Army; Art. 80, Sect. 4; Free ports; Art. 87: Postal 
and telegraph service; Articles ^0, 102, lOS: Railroads and waterways; 
Articles 116-117: Beer and ligtior tax; Art, 118: Bavarian fire Insurance 
of immovable property. 

Jellinek, iMd,, pp. 49-50. 
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Assembly. Tbe modified text returned by the Committee 
on the Constitution on June 18 was accompanied by the 
request that the National Assembly approve the enclosed 
draft in the form returned and “by this decision table the 
petitions submitted” for the alteration of the text under 
consideration in plenary meeting. 

The chief importance of the modification of the second 
Government draft by the Committee on the Constitution 
consisted in the almost complete elimination of the partic- 
ularist tendencies introduced by the Staatenkonf&renz and 
the StaatenaiissohMSS. The reserved rights of the States 
disappeared with the exception of one, the transfer to the 
Eeich of the railroads and waterways and the postal and 
telegraph systems of Bavaria and Wtirttemberg by way of 
agreement (Verstandigung). But even this exception was 
limited to October 1, 1920, after which date the Eeich 
should be free to settle these mattei’s by National law.'^® 
The possibility of control of the Eeichsrat by Prussia was 
checked by the ingenious device of assigning half of the 
Prussian votes to the provincial administrations of that 
State.’’* To the largely increased use of the referendum 
was added that of the initiative in legislation.’’® The legis- 
lative competency of the Eeich was considerably extended 
and systematized.’® The thirteen articles dealing with the 
fundamental rights of the German people were expanded 
into a special chapter {Hcmptteil) of fifty-six articles. 
Important provisions concerning religion, religious soci- 
eties,” education and schools,’® and economic life’® were 

” Verf, Ber. und Prot., p. 1. 

"Articles 167-168. 

"Articles 62, 64. 

” Art. 74. 

"Art. 8 ft. 

"Art. 132 ft. 

“Art. 139 ft. 

"Art. 148 ft. 
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added. Finally, in Article ll>2 the atii'inpl was made to 
legalize the revolutionary system of the Comuils/'' 

It was on the basis of this draft as ameiitkHi by the Com- 
mittee on the Constitution, the fifth version in the list, that 
the National Assembly on July 3, began its w'ond reading 
in plenary session with the result that on July 22 it pro- 
duced a sixth draft, referred to as the first draft of the 
National Assembly.** With the motiifications efiVcted dur- 
ing the third reading in plenary meeting from July 29 to 
31, this draft of the National Assembly kcame the final 
text of the Constitution as it was signed by President 
Ebert and the Cabinet on Aupst U and promulgated on 
August 14, 1919. The dosing vote at the end of the third 
reading stood 262 for and 75 against its acceptance, with 
one abstaining vote. Those voting against its acceptance 
were the German Nationalists, the German People’s party, 
the Independent Socialists, the Bavarian Agrarian Asso- 
ciation (Bmertihund), and one member of the Ihmirian 
People’s party.** 

" Minek, iiii, pp. 50-61. For text see Vert. Ber, uaU Prot,, pp, 2-16; 
also Triepel, QueUensammliuig, pp. 89-46 (Bntwarf V). 

'‘Der erste Eatwurt “nacli den Beschliissea der Natio&atversaisi&- 
limg in 2. Berating." Dncksachea der Natioaalversaamlttng. Nr. 
656 (Minek, iJid., p. 51). 

“ Minek, itid., p. 52; Heiltron, iMd., V, p. 460. 



CHAPTER III 


Conceptions of State and Sovereignty in German 
Constitutional Jurisprudence 

The Juristic Conception of the State. The first ques- 
tion presenting itself in the study of the German Republi- 
can Constitution is that of the legal continuity of the 
Republic, i. e. the question whether the National Republic 
is, from the juristic point of view, identical with the Em- 
pire of 1871, or whether the National Republic is a new 
State creation and as such is only the legal successor of 
the Empire. But the answer to this question depends upon 
the meaning in the constitutional jurisprudence of the 
Monarchy and the Republic, of the terms State, Sov- 
ereignty, Government, and their equivalents in the German 
vernacular, i. e. Staat, Staatsgewalt, Regierungsgewalt, 
and their synonyms. 

German theories of the State have been reviewed by Pro- 
fessor Anschiitz in a study on German constitutional law, 
published in volume IV of Holtzendorff’s JEnsyMopadie der 
Rechtsvyissenschaftj which appeared in ISIS-IS.’^ In this 
exposition Anschutz comes to the conclusion that of all the 
theories advanced to define the essence and character of the 

‘An Englisli survey of the evolution of German constitutional theory 
is found in a translation of a study by Li6on Duguit, published under 
the title: “The Law and the State; French and German Doctrines^’ in 
the November 1917 number of the Harvard Law Review. Duguit re- 
jects the juristic conception of the State as autocratic and vicious. In 
this connection see the author's “Concepts of State, Sovereignty, and 
International Law,” chapter IX, dealing with Duguit's criticism of the 
juristic conception of the State. 

Q7 
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State, it is only the jurist ie eniuvpt toti. posit inpr ti^p gjate’g 
personality in a le}?a! sensi*, whieh meets with the require- 
ments considercni essential for the eomprehenslon and ex- 
planation of the motlern Sitate. IJeferrtn'; to the theory 
of the legal personality of the i^tate as jt s«»tiree of dwpest 
knowledge in the sphere of {«»iilieal seienee, Anschfltz 
adds that this doctrine, “already eurrmif in antiipiity, but 
almost completely ohseure<l in the Midfile Ages, was re 
vived in the SKJventeeutli and «‘ighteenth et*nttirit*s hy the 
adherents of the theory of natural law; Alfhusius, tlrotius, 
Pufendorf, Kant.” ® AecoPfling to Atisehdtz, the doctrine 
was brought to its full tlower by the {ifwinan Jtjrists of the 
nineteenth century: xVlbrecht, v. fbu'ber, tlifu-ke, .Tellinek, 
Laband, Georg Meyer.® 

Summarizing the progressive claritleallfni of the doc- 
trine, Anschfltz comes to the conclnsifui that “the State in 
the juristic sense is a corporation, a coHe<‘tive ixwsonality 
on a territorial basis {(3>cmmtim'mnlk‘hkvit tiiif tcrrito- 
Haler Grundlage)/’* or as given in a mf>re elalmrate form: 
“The State is the union of al! human lieings 

of a definite territory as a collective personality {Gemmi- 
personlichkeit) endowed with supreme power (GrimU) 
over land and people.” * Accepting this definition of the 
State as his own, he contends that “of all the theories of the 


* In his work “Zxaa ewigen Frleden” (Werke, hrsg. vo» Harteasteia* 
6, 409), Kant writes: “The State is not, like the territory npon whidi 
it exists, a possession, hut a society of human beings over whom It Cths 
State] alone has the right to command (ttber die niemand andcrs at* 
ef selist zu geMeten v,nd disponieren hot).” la the interpretation of 
Anschutz this means that according to Kant the State is “a society 
capable of disposition (einc diapoaitionsfUMge OesetlscHaft), in other 
words, a juristic person” (Anschdtz, Deutsches Staatsrecht. p. 11, 
note 1). 

• Anschiitz, ibid., p. 11. 

*im. 

' Ibid. 
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State it is the theory of the personality of the State which 
today has found the widest acceptance.” This general ac- 
ceptance, he holds, “corresponds to its intrinsic worth, for 
it is the theory of the personality of the State which alone 
on a purely juristic basis offters a non-contradictory ex- 
planation of the concept of the State in agreement with 
modern political thinking.” ® 

Analyzing the criteria of the non-contradictory character 
of the juristic conception of the State as a legal person- 
ality, Anschhtz enumerates certain requirements demanded 
by modem political thinking of any satisfactory definition 
of the State and met by no other doctrine than that of the 
legal personality of the State. These requirements are : 

1. A unity of the State transcending the changing relations 
of the governors and governed. 

2. The quality of the State as a unity endowed with power 
and will, and capable of action, the subject of rights and 
duties. 

3. The character of the State as a social unit consisting of 
human beings or, in other words, the nature of the State as a 
commonwealth, the nature of the State’s will as a common 
will {Gemeimoille) , the nature of Sovereignty (Staatsgewalt) 
as corporate competence or power. 

4. The inclusion in the State corporation of the rulers, one 
or many, i. e. the inclusion of those exercising the corporate 
power, in the State corporation in such a way that the ruler 
is not placed outside or above the corporation, but is included 
as its principal servant {Erster Diener), in other words, in 
such a way that the king in ruling does not maintain his own, 
but some one else’s, namely the State’s, law.'^ 

The juristic conception of the State isi presented as the 
generally valid theory of the present time also in Georg 

•Hid. 

•Hid. 
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lHIeya’'s Lehrhuvh f/c.s' dcutscfmi Stunt ftrivhta, of wliich the 
seventh edition, pxvpared by Ansvlnlt'/., appeared in the 
early part of 1919." As statctl by AnsehiitK this edition, 
thongh published in 1919, is based on the constitutional 
jurisprudence of the Monarchy. Ax'cordinp: to Meyer-An- 
schtitz, the State, from the juristic point of view, is called 
a person, i. e, a RccMmihject of public law. The right 
to rule its subjects belongs to the State as a eommonwealth, 
not to the rulers, for the ruler is merely an organ of the 
State. Attention is called, however, to the fact that in the 
older va’sion of the doctrine the right to rule wa.s vested 
not in the State, but in the ruler as his personal ll ei'm-Jm- 
gemlt and that this version had ita supptxrters even at the 
end of the nineteenth century, as for instance in Professor 
Jellinek. 

Of the theory of the legal personality of the State it is 
said that “in modem constitutional jnrispruden<‘e it may 
be considered as generally valid for the Juristic conception 
of the State.”® The list of the German constitutional 
authorities accepting the doctrine given by Antwhiitz is 
considerably enlarged in Meyer-Anschtitz. As here enn- 
merated the theory of the legal personality of the Btate has 
been accepted by Gierke, Albrecht, v. Gerber, Jellinek, 
Bematzik, v. Treitschke, Laband, Haenel, llucbler, 
Schmidt, Seidler, Rehm.“ 

In his treatise on German and Pinissian constitutional 

* To te referred to hereafter as Meyer-ABSChfltz, 

* Meyer-Anschutz, p* 15. 

^®For specific references to tlie yrorks of tliese authors see Meyer- 
Anschtitz, p. 15. . Of the German writers who oppose the juristic con- 
ception of the . State, mention shoiQd here he made of 0* Mayer who 
rejects the theory of the legal personality of the State on the ground 
that the concept of the juristic, person hefits only heings subject to the 
will of the State. He likens the State to Samson whom the adherents 
of the doctrine “attempt to tie by the rope of the juris^i^fSi^onality/* 
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law “ Professor Hatschek accepts the juristic conception of 
the State as a legal personality endowed with a legal will 
also for the constitutional jurisprudence of the Republic. 
The State, Hatschek admits, may be considered from a 
double aspect, i. e. from the point of view of social science, 
and from that of jurisprudence. Rejecting the doctrine of 
the legal personality as dangerous from the sociological 
aspect, he asserts the necessity of its acceptance from the 
point of view of jurisprudence. Considered from the soci- 
ological aspect, so he argues, the State is not a reality 
{heine reale SiilistaMz), but merely a function of Society 
(hlass FunJction der Gesellsohaft) . Viewed socially the 
State is nothing but a passing or rotation {Ahlauf) of 
human actions. These actions are, to be sure, of a partic- 
ular kind: they are directed towards the realization of 
specific aimsj called the aims of the State, such as security 
of law, welfare, power. But we must realize that these 
aims do not exist as realities outside of ourselves. For we, 
and only we ourselves, create these aims in order to con- 
ceive this rotation of human action as having sense or 
meaning. To ignore this warning would, in Hatschek’s 
opinion, “render us only too' apt to consider the State as a 
unity of will, a collective personality {Willenseinheit^ Ge- 
samtpersdnlichkeity’ and this, in turn, “would lead to a 
dangerous apotheosis of the State.” But however unneces- 
sary and erroneous the concept of the unity of will of the 
State is from the social point of view, it is “equally neces- 
sary as an auxiliary concept introduced by us for the un- 
derstanding of a regulative content of legal propositions 


such as societies and foundations upon which the character of juristic 
persons is. bestowed by the legal order of the State (Mayer, Die juris- 
tische Person und ihre Vertwertbarkeit im offentlichen Kecht In 
Pestgabe fiir Laband, p. 4 ff.)- See Meyer-Anschiitz, p, 15, 

Hatschek, Deutsches und preussisches Staatsrecht . , , 1922. 
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(ion lint normniii't n !»h>ilt ntn t>*rhfs<t,if.nt :ii irr/ilr- 
hrn)." From tho jnrisiif jmint «tf viow ilo* (-Miic»>p| of the 
unity of will of tlio Sialo. i. »*. the oiuuvpi of tin* Icsjal per- 
sonality of the t^tato, is not, iUTortliinj: in Uafsrhok. likely 
to servo as a basis for tho "lorirn ation of t ho Suuo, fur this 
concept, “introduced by us as an imviliary const rm t ion, is 
our own creature, i. e. a tbdion which \vc nmst accept fur 
the better understandiu}; of our Icpil order." “ 

Sovereignty and Staatsgewalt. (Considered ns n juristic 
person the State has a legal will like any other physical nr 
legal pesrson. This legal will tin* State |wtssesscs aial exer- 
cises, for instance, in its fiscal activities. But in addition 
to this legal will which the State has in ntinnum with other 
legal pei'sons, it has, as Anschftta points onl. another will 
(WiUensmacht) peculiar to itself, which Is ealled Stuats- 
gewalt, with the synonyms ^^tmtshthril and imimiton. 
As the terms Stmtshohcit and Jmiirniim suggest, the 
Staatsgewalt, peculiar to tlie State, is the sovereign will 
or the Sovereignty of the State. 

Staatsgewalt Anschtttz defines as “the coinpeteiu'c ((?c- 
waft), exclusively belonging to the State, of rnliiig land 
and people,” which means that “the Stat(*‘s conipcdcnce 
(Cf^walt) is supreme in its sphere, that its j*minnand has 
precedence over the commands of all other sulsH’dinate 
powers of the land, that its will breaks all resisbintv.” ** 

According to German constitutional Jurisprudence the 
Staa^ewalt is indivisible and irresistible. We cannot 
consider a personality in its component parts without de- 
stroying its unity A division of the Staatsgewalt would 
result in the division of the State into as many new States, 

“ Hatschek, I, pp. a.4. 

“ApscMtz, Deutches Staatsreoht, pp. iT-lg. 
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each with its own Staatsgewalt.^^ The irresistibility of 
the Staatsgewalt as an essential characteristic is, so An- 
schtitz correctly statesi, included in the definition of the 
term as the supreme competence or power of social 
coercion.^® 

In his discussion of the juristic conception of the State 
and Sovereignty in German republican jurisprudence Hat- 
schek, defining the State, writes : “The State is a territorial 
co'rporation (Gebietskorpersehaft) endowed with supreme 
Eerrschermoeht (Souveranetat).” Of the H&nrscher- 
m(wht, or Sovereignty, called by Anschutz Staatsgewalt, 
Hatschek says: “Souverhuetat is merely a logical concept 
of relation, such as above, below, right or left. It has no 
definite material content . . . such as the ‘eight marks’ 
[qualities] assumed by Bodin. It only means that the 
State within the sphere of its legal order does not recognize 
a superior lawgiver above itself.” Giving as the essential 
characteristics of the State viewed as a juristic person 
those of territory and population, Hatschek concludes that 
“to this must be added Souverhnetat in the sense described 
above, which includes the right of self-organization.” 

From the preceding definitions it would appear that the 
German term Staatsgewalt, or Herrschermacht as used by 
Hatschek, implies something more than Sovereignty as 
legal supremacy, or the will of the State expressed as law. 

Hls definition of tlie Staatsgewalt in the relation between National 
and component units in the Federal State will be considered later. 

“ “Staatsgewalt is the exclusive conapetence of the State of ruling 
land and people. This means that the Staatsgewalt is supreme com- 
petence in its sphere. Its command has precedence over the commands 
of other subordinate powers of the land, its will breaks all resistance. 
It means further that commanding and enforcing is the exclusive activ- 
ity of the State. The Staatsgewalt has within its sphere of rule the 
monopoly of social coercion” (Anschtitz, ibid., p. 18). 

“Hatschek, I, p. 4. 

^Ubid. 

^Ibid. 
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There seems to be implied in it a. connotation of political 
power or force which the term Sovereignty as legal suprem- 
acy in the sense used heretofore does not so readily sug- 
gest. This difference, however, is only apparent. The 
fact is that the German term Staatsgewalt expresses the 
material aspect of the suprmacy of the State, while the 
term Sovereignty as legal superiority exprcsse.s the formal 
aspect of this supremacy. But on the formal side, the 
political power or force implied in the tenn Staatsgewalt 
connotes an attribute of the State as a subject of law exer- 
cising the Staatsgewalt exclusively in the form of legal 
action. On the other hand, the tern Sovereignty as legal 
supremacy implies on the material side the political power 
or force necessary to mahe the legal superiority of the 
State a reality. Thus the term Staatsgewalt may, with 
this explanation, be accepted as the equivalent of the terra 
Sovereignty, denoting the legal w'ill or supremacy of the 
State conceived as a juristic person. 

Staatsgewalt and Sonveranetat. Anschiitz considers 
the question whether independence {Unuhhiwgiylcdt) is 
an essential quality of the Staatsgewalt. Indepemlence he 
defines as a quality of the State or Staatsgewalt as re- 
garded from the point of view of international relations. 
The State is independent when it is not p<umanently sul)- 
ject to the command or restriction of another State. Thus 
the question, whether independence is an e.ssential char- 
acteristic of the Staatsgewalt, is, according to AtmchtUz, 
“identical, mth the other question, whether Sovereignty 
(Souver&netat) belongs to the characteristics without 
which a State no longer remains a State.” In answer to 
this question Anschfitz states that under Laband’s influ- 
ence German constitutional doctrine has come to hold that 
Souverhnetat is not an essential attribute of the Staats- 
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gewalt/® Accordingly the term Staatsgewalt is applied in 
German jurisprudence to denote the supremacy of the 
State in the sphere of constitutional law, coyering the 
activities of the State within the confines and the reach of 
its own territory. The term Sovereignty (Souveranetat) 
is used to describe the independence {Unabhmigigl’eit) of 
the State in it-s relation to other States, i. e. in interna- 
tional relations.®® 

The practice in German jurisprudence of distinguishing 
betw'een the use of the terms Staatsgewalt and Souve- 
rfinetat as here described has its basis in the historical 
development of the German States. It was the result of 
two conflicting tendencies within the Holy Roman Empire 
of the German Nation. These conflicting tendencies may 
be described as the effort on the part of the Empire or Em- 
peror to subordinate under the imperial dominion the 
political units of the realm, and on the part of the political 
units of the Empire, to escape from the dominion of the 
Empire or the overlordship of the Emperor. Not being 
able to reduce the princes of the Empire to permanent sub- 
mission, the Emperor never succeeded in establishing the 
Sovereignty of the Crown or of the Empire within the 
boundaries of the imperial realm. On the contrary, the 
princes succeeded in securing international recognition for 
their territories as States of international standing in the 
Treaty of Muenster of 1648 and finally in bringing about 
the dissolution of the shadowy Empire itself in 1806. The 
princes of the political units of the Empire thus succeeded 
in establishing their Sovereignty in international law, 
i. e. their independence in their relation to the Emperor 

“ Axtsdiiitz, ibid., p. 24. The significance of this doctrine will appear 
in the discussion of the relations of the German States or Lfinder to the 
Reich. 

“Ihid., pp. 21-22. 
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and to their fellow rulers of the other German States. 
The fact that in consequence of the successful termination 
of their primary and major struggle against the Sover- 
eignty of the Emperor or Empire they fotind themselves 
also in the possession of the supreme ruling power {Herr- 
scherg&wolt) in the relation with their subjects, was inci- 
dental rather than fundamental. To the German nilers 
the important aspect of Sovereignty was that of Imle- 
pendence in the relation to the Emperor and to their fellow 
rulers and it was this meaning of the term which has re- 
mained uppermost in its use. “Sovereignty (Souverii- 
netat) is therefore independence of the State from powers 
which are above or outside of it” 

The supremacy of the ruler over his own subjects, i. e. 
Sovereignty in the constitutional sense, came to be known 
as Eerrsoherg&wait, competency to rule, or ruling power. 
With the gradual encroachment of tlie supremacy of the 
State or Nation over that of the personal ruler, it was re- 
placed by the term Staatsgewalt in the meaning of Sover- 
eignty of the State in the sphere of constitutional law. In 
the German juristic conception of the State it has come to 
mean legal supremacy of the State as a power of sixrial 
coercion in the form of legal action over the citiisen as a 
member of the State. 

The use of the term Staatsgewalt, or II crrurkrrnmdit 
in the sense of Sovereignty in constitutional law, and that 
of Souverhnetat as independence in international law, is, 
however, by no means the universal pmcti<re. of German 
writers. The absence of uniformity in the employment of 

^Tbid., p. 2S. In this sense the term SoBverSnetat is used also in 
Hellbom’s “Vblkerrecht” (Holtz. Bnzykl., V). In the termlnolORy of 
WiUoughhy’s “Juristic Conception of the State" Sovereignty denotes 
the legal -will of the State from the constitutional aspect, while the 
term independence is suggested to denote the State's supremacy in rela- 
tion with other States {Ibid., especially pp. 207-208). 
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technical tennsi and the variety of such terms for the same 
concept is the source of serious difficulties in the study of 
German political philosophy and jurisprudence. In the 
seventh edition of Meyer’s Lehrbuch des deutschen, Stmts- 
reohts, prepared by Anschutz, heretofore referred to as 
Meyer-Anschtitz, the distinction made between Souvera- 
netat and Staatsgewalt is less clear than in Anschiltz’s 
study on German constitutional law published in Eoltsenr 
dorf^s Engyklopddie der Rechtsimssensohaft. Both terms, 
Souveranetat and Staatsgewalt, are used in Meyer’s Lehr- 
buch to denote Sovereignty in constitutional law. Con- 
cerning the term Souveranetat we read: “Souveranetat 
signifies the quality of the State as a supreme ruling com- 
monwealth. In this sense Souveranetat manifests itself 
in a two-fold direction: (a) as independence of the State 
from the dominance of other commonwealths, (b) as su- 
premacy of the State over all persons and corporations 
within its territory.” 

The term Souveranetat is here used in the same sense 
in which Anschutz in his Deutsches Stmtsrecht uses 
Staatsgewalt as Sovereignty in constitutional juri^ru- 
dence, and Souveranetat as independence in international 
law. Nevertheless, in the chapters dealing with the pos- 
session, extent, and exercise of Sovereignty in constitu- 
tional law, Meyer-Anschfitz’s Lehrbuch consistently uses 
the term Staatsgewalt. In the section concerning the 
organs of the State and the bearer of the Staatsgewalt it 
states: “. . . The supreme ruling power in the State is 
called Staatsgewalt (in the subjective sense). It finds ex- 
pression in those organs which are supreme [ubergeord- 
net) over all others and exercise the supreme right of 
ruling (Eerrschaftsrechte) in the State.” ** 

“ Meyer-Anschiitz, p. 18 ; see also section on legitimacy of the Staats- 
gewalt, pp. 25-26, 
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The necessity of giving serious considtu-ation io the 
difference of meaning of the terms SouverslneUlt and 
Staatsgewalt as used by Anschiitz will appear fr»>m the 
fact that the German Republican Constitution avoids the 
use of the term Souveranetiit as Sovereignty in the consti- 
tutional sense and employs the term Staatsgewalt in its 
stead. 

There is to be considered also the use of synonyms, such 
as Staatslwheit and Herrsche-nmcht for Htaatsgowalt, 
The use of the term 8taats7iokcit for Staatsgewalt is fpiite 
general. The older term Hcrrschcrmarht is us«'d by Ilat- 
sichel!: in the same sense in which Anschiitz uses the term 
Staatsgewalt as Sovereignty in constitutional law. Rut 
while Anschiitz distinguishes between Slaaisgewalt and 
Souveranetat in the way descrilxHl, Hatschek uses indh 
Em-schermacht and Sonveitinetat a« Sowreignty in con- 
stitutional law, without reference to ind«*p(‘ndence in 
international relations. 

Staatsgewalt and Regienmgsgewalt. Tim term Kegie- 
rungsgewalt, sometimes erroneously used in placi* of Stmits- 
gewalt, is not a synonym of tlu? latter, but correctly 
employed, denotes a somewhat different, i, e. limited aspect 
of the term Staatsgewalt. Defining th<‘ term Ri^gieruiigs- 
gewalt in the constitutional law of the Empir»*, Anwhiitz 
writes: “By Regierungsgewalt is understoial the entire 
Staat^ewalt from the functional a.spect. ... In Gerinau 
constitutional law the doctrine prevails that, the Monarch 
is the bearer of the Regierungsgewalt, hut that he must 
exercise it in accordance with the Constitution. . . 

In other words, the term Regierungsge-walt is the equiva- 
lent of what we have, in contraflistinctujii to the tcnns 
State and Sovereignty, been calling Government. 


“Anscliiitz, ibid., p. 126. 
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As a last consideration attention must be directed bere 
to the fact that the term Staatsgewalt is sometimes used 
in authoritative quarters, not to denote the formal supreme 
will of the State, but the functional enforcement of this 
will, i. e. to denote, not the Sovereignty of the body politic, 
but the exercise of that Sovereignty, or rather the organi- 
zation exercising that Sovereignty, i. e. the Government, A 
conspicuous instance of thisi kind is found in the argument 
of the Keichsgericht in connection with its decision of 
July 8, 1920, in which it attempts to establish the legal 
status of the Soldiers’ Councils as organs of the National 
de facto Government. In this argument the court said : 

The Eevolution which began in Germany on November 7, 
1918, aimed at the establishment of a German Republic. In 
the individual localities Labor and Soldiers’ Councils were 
formed which assumed local political and military power 
(Gewalt). On November 10 a new National Government 
(Reichsregierung) appeared in the form of a central organ 
composed of six members belonging to the Majority and In- 
dependent Socialists. This organ, called Council of Com- 
missioners {Rat der Y olhstiea/wftragten) , was acknowledged on 
the same day by the Labor and Soldiers’ Councils of Berlin. 
On November 12 this new National Government issued an ap- 
peal setting forth its policy. Under the same date appeared 
the proclamation of the Executive Council of the Labor and 
Soldiers’ Councils of Berlin, in which all existing authorities 
{Behdrden) were instructed to continue their activities by 
authority of the Executive Council and by which everybody 
was held to obedience. On November 23 an agreement was 
reached between the Council of Commissioners and the Execu- 
tive Council to the effect that the political power rested with 
the Labor and Soldiers’ Councils of the Socialist German Re- 
public, that until a German [i. e. National] Executive Council 
was elected, its functions were exercised by the Berlin Ex- 
ecutive Council, and thab the executive power lay with the 
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Council of Commissioners. On November 20 the National 
Committee of the Executive Council was estabUsiied. On De- 
cember 16 the National Congress of the Labor and Soldiei’s’ 
Councils convened, which decided upon the creation of the 
Central Executive Committee and which delegate<l the execu- 
tive power to the Council of Commissioners. On the basis of 
the election law of November 30 the National Aasenjbly was 
elected on January 19, the first session of wliieh opened on 
February 6. This National Assembly gave to the lb‘ich its 
present Constitution. . . . 

Thus it is clear that not later than November It) a now 
National Government (Reichsi'ogierung) was established, 
founded upon the local structure of the Lalnu’ and Soidiei*s’ 
Councils and culminating in the Council of (’omiuissioncrs. 
Its establishment took place by way of force, but it foJiinl no 
resistance in the former ReichuffeicaU. Emperor, Bundesrat 
and Reichstag, though inwardly resentful Urhtrmtn'bend) 
yielded to the force of events, as did the autlmrities ( Hvhwdm) 
continuing their activities by authority of the new (ioveru- 
ment, and the part of the population not. favorable to the 
Revolution (Umiffalsung). Also in the old National Army the 
new Government {neue Regierung) found no serious ttpposi- 
tion. In a proclamation of November 11, (he Supreme Com- 
mand declared that in conjunction with the new tloverninent 
it would protect peace and order. Thus the new (lovernment 
has established itself (durchgesetst) without a mrmm st ruggle 
and has maintained itself in its position of power without eon- 
tention until it voluntarily surrendered its nuthoritv ilMug- 
nisse) to the National Assembly. 

In this summary of the paUti<‘ai facts cmunorated to 
prove the establishment of a new National Uov<*runi(*nt on 
November 10, the Court, referring to the new (iovernnieiit, 
consistently employed the term Regierung. However, in 
the deduction drawn from these facts for tlm consHleration 
of the constitutional legal status of the new f Sovernment, 
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the Court, unquestionably alluding to the same organism, 
chose the term Staatsgewalt. Thus the Court continued : 

The new Staatsgewalt created by the Revolution cannot be 
denied constitutional legal recognition. The illegal manner 
(Bechtsmdriffkeit) of its creation is no bar [to such recog- 
nition] because legality of creation is not an essential char- 
acteristic of the Staatsgewalt. The State cannot exist without 
Staatsgewalt. With the abolition of the old Geimlt, the new 
one which is enforcing itself takes its place. The course of the 
Revolution as described above shows that the new Gewalt, 
having destroyed the old, has established itself in a ruling 
fashion and that it has maintained itself in consistent organic 
evolution. The same opinion is shared in numerous decisions 
of the Criminal Senates of the Reichsgericht (RGSt, vol. 53, pp. 
39, 52, 65; vol. 54, pp. 4, 87, 149, 152). 

The new Gewalt is a Beiohsgeioalt extending to the whole 
of Germany. . . . 

The new Staatsgewalt was already in existence on Novem- 
ber 12, the same day on which the plaintiff suffered damages 
for which he seeks indemnification. The Council of Com- 
missioners, established two days previously, immediately as- 
sumed the Reiclisgewalt which it maintained up to the time 
of the opening of the National Assembly. . . . 

Concluding its argument in favor of the legal status of 
the Soldiers’ Councils as National officials, the Court used 
as identical the terms “Reichsregierung” and “Reichsge- 
walt,” meaning by “Reichsgewalt” the Government of the 
Reich in contradistinction to the Government of Prussia, 
to which the city of Frankfurt, figuring in the case, be- 
longed. ‘‘The guards charged with inflicting the damage 
done to the houses of the plaintiff,” so the Court ruled, 
“were part of the organs of the new Reichsregierung. As 
members of the former garrison of Frankfurt they were 
ordered by the Soldiers’ Council of Frankfurt, as the local 
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subordinate organ of the RcklmjcivaU, to act as guards 
at tbe railway station of Frankfurt for the i»ro{eeti<)n of 
order and security.” 

The preceding considerations illustrating the ineou- 
sistency in the employment of the terms Staatsgewalt, 
Souveranetat, or the synonymous use of tim terms Staats- 
gewalt {Beiclisgeicalt) and Regieimngsgewalt (Hegimmng) 
proves the necessity of establishing in each instance the 
specific meaning which each particular author attaclu's 
to the terms in question. But wherever tluw are foiind to 
be used in the same source or by the same author, eadi 
with a different thought content, it is safe t<» ac<*ept the 
differentiation of Anschutz as given above. 

Location and Exercise of Sovereignty. IVliatever dif- 
ference tha'e may exist in the Om*mau use of tlie terms 
denoting what in Anglo-American jhirisprmhuice is known 
as Sovereignty (in the constitutional sense), there is no 
room for ambiguity with regard to hxMtion ami exenuse of 
Sovereignty in modern German constitutional law. 

In Meyer’s Lehrhuch des dcuinchcn HianixrtThftt the 
theory of the location and exercise of Soven*iguty is treated 
as follows : “ 

1. The State is an abstraction {bcgriffliehe AltHtnikfiun). It 
has need of physical persons for the exercise of its own rights. 
. . . The persons or groups of persons clmrg<»<l with the t?xer- 
cise of these rights ... are called the organs of the Btate. The 
will and the actions of these organs constitute an e.xpn‘8Hion 
of the will and actions of the State. . . . 

Every State has numerous organs existing in u relation of 
superiors and subordinates. The supreme iniling competence 
in the State is called Staatsgewalt (in the subjective sense). 

“RGZ, vol. 100, pp. 26-27. 

* Meyer-Anschutz, pp. 17-21 
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It finds expression in those organs which are superior to all 
others and which exercise the supreme ruling authority {die 
obersten HerrsolwftsreoMe) in the State. But the existence 
of the Staatsgewalt is not dependent upon the existence of the 
particular organs in which it is personified. The individual 
physical person representing the Staatsgewalt may disappear 
and be replaced by another. The entire organization may be 
altered, a republican constitution may supplant a monarchical 
one and a monarchical constitution may replace a republican 
one, but a supreme ruling competence in the State always re- 
mains in existence. 

The exercise of the supreme ruling authority in the State 
may be delegated to a single organ, as for instance in the mon- 
archy to the monarch, and in pure democracies to the totality 
of their citizens united in the popular assembly, or to several 
organs cooperating in accordance with the constitution, as 
especially in constitutional monarchies and representative 
democracies. 

2. In; addition to the concept of the organ of the State there 
looms up another concept, that of the bearer {Trdger) of the 
Staatsgewalt. As the Trdger of the Staatsgewalt we designate 
the person or group of persons entitled to [the exercise of] the 
Staatsgewalt in their own right.®® The Trdger of the Staats- 
gewalt may exercise his HerrscherrecMe in person or they may 
be exercised in his name by some one else. 

The amendment of the preceding definition of the con- 
cept “Trager der Staatsgewalt,” by the words “the exer- 
cise of,” not found in Meyer’s original text, is justified and 
necessitated by the corrective note appended by Anschutz, 
the editor of the Lehrljiboh. “As ‘a right in one’s own 
name’,” Anschutz comments, “the Staatsgewalt can be- 

Neben dem Begriff des Organs tritt nocb ein weiterer Begriff, 
der des Tragers der Staatsgewalt auf. Als Trager der Staatsgewalt 
wird diejenige Person Oder Personenmelirlieit bezeichnet, welcher die 
Staatsgewalt als eigenes Recbt zusteht . . (Ibid., p, 19), 
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long only to tlie State as such. The Staatsgewalt is a will, 
the subject of which is the State. Hence the sentence of 
the text confuses subject and bearer {Triigcr) of the 
Staatsgewalt Jellinek too . . . holds that the 'Triigcr of 
the Staatsgewalt is the State and no one else.’ Accord- 
ingly ‘Tr<iger> and ‘subject’ of the Staatsgewalt would be 
identical. But the two concepts must be well distin- 
guished. Subject of the Staatsgewalt is tlic State itself, 
Trager of the Staatsgewalt is the highest organ of the 
State, as for instance, in the monarchy the monarch. Even 
the Trager of the Staatsgewalt is an organ of the State, 
even the position of the Trager of the Stmitsgewalt is not 
one of rulership over the State, but one partaking of the 
character of an organ of the State (Organachaft iin 
With this correction we may return to the 
text of the Lehrhiich where Meyer continues : 

The concept of “TrSlger der Staatsgewalt” is not a postulate 
of the so-called unity or indivisibility of the Staatsge\r.iit. 
For the unity of the Staatsgewalt does not preclude the exer- 
cise of the latter by a multitude of organs. ... We are, 
nevertheless, compelled to posit the special concept of the 
Trager of the Staatsgewalt for the reason that under the pro- 
visions of a number of constitutions the legal possesHors of the 
HoheitsrecMe, and the persons charged with the exercise of 
these rights, are not identical. In modern representative 
democracies, for instance, very often the assumption pre- 
vails that the people are the Trager of the Staatsgewalt, the 
President . . . and Parliament being considered as organs 
of the State. This conception is most cleaidy manifested in 
the United, States. In constitutional monarchies, on the other 
hand, the monarch is frequently held to be the Trager of the 
Staatsgewalt, as for instance, in accordance with the French 

"Meyer-Anschfitz, p. 19, note 6a. In the rest of the note Ansehfitz 
gives a list of authorities supporting his views on this subject. 
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Constitution of 1814 and in the German constitutions. . . . The 
practical consequence of this conception is that the monarch 
assumes the possession of all prerogatives of which he has not 
been actually deprived and that the representative assembly is 
held to be possessed of only those rights with which it has 
been expressly endowed. The fundamental law of other con- 
stitutional monarchies is based upon the principle of popular 
Sovereignty, which considers the people as the source and 
origin of all authority and which contends that even the rights 
of the monarch are derived from the people. In this case the 
monarch appears to be an organ of the State, but not the 
Trager of the Staatsgewalt. . . 

Meyer’s concept of the Trager of the Staatsgewalt as an 
institution apart from or additional to that of the organs 
of the State, has been abandoned by Anschiitz in his 
Deutsches StoaUreeht published in Seltssendorff’s Busy- 
klopadie der Rechtswissemchaft, where he writes as 
follows: 

The subject, i. e. the possessor of the Staatsgewalt, is in 
every sense the State itself. In the normal sovereign State, 
only the State as such, i. e. as a collective personality, is the 
Souveran, not the prince, not the people (which cannot be con- 
ceived as a juristic or personal unit separate and apart from 
its State . . . ) nor a section of the people, such as the ruling 
class in aristocracies. The principle of the Sovereignly of the 
State ... is valid everywhere and for every State, regardless 
of its constitutional structure {V erf assungs form). It applies 
equally to the absolute monarchy and to democracy, it is true 
for Russia as well as for Switzerland. For everywhere, the 
modern State, no matter how it is organized, is the common- 
wealth of the entire people and the Staatsgewalt is the will 
of this commonwealth. 


* Meyer-AnsehQtz, pp. 20-21. 
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Of course Anschutz admitsi that there still are those who 
object to this doctrine on the ground that it ignores the 
differences of constitutional structure manifested in the 
absolute monarchy and the democratic State, — those who 
persist in spealdng of the principle of monarchical or 
princely Sovereignty as prevailing in the absolute consti- 
tutional monarchy, and that of popular Sovereignty as 
manifesting itself in democracies and the so-called demo- 
cratic constitutional monai’chies of Belgium, Norway and 
others. To this Anschutz replies: 

But this objection, supported as it is by the phraseology of 
many constitutions, loses its force when we consider that the 
customary expressions of princely and popular Sovei-eignty are 
based upon a confusion of the concepts “supreme competence of 
the State,” and “supreme competence in the State.”. . . The 
phrases princely and popular Sovei'eignty do not contain a 
statement concerning the subject (possessor) of the Staats- 
gewalt, but in regard to the question of the supreme organ 
(OrgansGhaft) in the State, i. e. in regal’d to the question, 
which person or group of persons is to be considei'ed the bearer 
{Tr'dger) of the Staatsgewalt. In this sense we speak of i>opu- 
lar Sovereignty even when not the totality of all citizens 
directly, but a college elected by them, such as a parliament or 
representative assembly, exei“cises the Staatsgewalt as the 
deciding political factor of last instance. 

Like every juristic person, every institution and c«>rpor- 
ation, the State as a legal personality must have physical 
persons who, individually or collectively, formulate, de- 
clare, and exercise its will, or as Anschutz expressses it, 
“who will andi act in the name of the State.” Tliese phys- 
ical or natural persons are called the magistracy or the 
organs of the State. 

The term “bearer (yrdpw)” in contraxlistinction to 
“subject or possessor’ of the Staatsgewalt, is dedned by 
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Anschutz as ‘‘the person or number of persons who, com- 
pletely representing the State, is or are therefore author- 
ized and called upon to exercise in person the Staatsge- 
walt as a whole and in all its implied forms of manifesta- 
tion, and who, in case of doubt, is or are entitled to the 
assumption of the sole authority to exercise the Staatsge- 
walt. The differentiation of the forms of State or the 
forms of the constitution, especially the juxtaposition of 
monarchy and democracy is based ... on specific differ- 
ences in the structure or construction of the Trager of the 
Staatsgewalt.” ** 

It is clear then that according to Anschutz the bearer 
of the Staatsgewalt is nothing but an organ of the State, 
though an organ in an eminent sense. “Whoever in a 
particular State is to be considered as the Trager of the 
Staatsgewalt/: monarch, parliament, or the totality of 
citizens entitled to vote,” Anschutz concludes, “it is cer- 
tain that between the Trager of the Staatsgewalt and the 
other organs of the State everywhere only a quantitative 
difference exists. Even the ^Trager’ of the Staatsgewalt 
is an organ of the State; the institution is not one of 
rulership over the State from without or above, but one 
partaking of the character of an organ within the State 
{Organschaft im Staate) . . . 

The distinction implied in Meyer’s definition of the 
bearer of the Staat^ewalt as a concept apart from that 
of the organs of the State, and that of Anschiitz differenti- 
ating the organs of the State as “bearer of the Staatsge- 
walt” and “other organs of the State,” must appear 
as a considerable advance over the older theory of 
Jellinek and others to the effect that the monarch 
is the sole bearer of the Staatsgewalt and that as 

“Ansdiiitz, Deutsches Staatsrecht, pp. 25-26. 

p. 26. 
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STicli he enjoys this position on the assumption o>f a 
prerogative possessed in his OAvn right or by the “grace 
of God.” It is also a marked improvement ov-er the at- 
tempts on the part of Austin/' Dicey/- and Browu®“ to 
esxplain the unique position of the British Parliament, or 
rather, of the King in Parliament, by the ingenious device 
of “political Sovereignty” conceived as a. counterpart or 
as a particular manifestation of “legal Sovereignty” i. e. 
Sovereignty as defined in the juristic conception of the 
State. 

But however great an improvement this distinction may 
be over the earlier attempts to find a middle coui*se be- 
tween princely and popular Sovereignty on the one hand, 
and Sovereignty of the State as the supremacy of law in 
the juristic conception on the other, it has been completely 
surpassed by the much simpler and more logical definition 
of the concept of the organs of the State as offered by Hat- 
schek in his work on the constitutional law of the German 
National Republic. Under the heading, “Concept of the 
organs of the State;,” Hatschek defines organs of the State 
in the wider sense as “all persons called upon to express 
the will of the State in a juristically important capacity or 
act {welche mew reohtlich hedeutendcn Willen- dm Staaics 
absiugeben halen.). . . Organs of the State in the 
general sense he divides into two groups, namely : imme- 
diate organs of the State, and those which are not itnnie- 

“ See the author’s "Concepts of State, Sovereignty, and International 
Law . . . chapter V. 

°ma. 

“Hatschefe, I, pp. 6-7. “Since the expression of this will is of binding 
consequence for the State, it) appears as If the position of the organ of 
the State is identical with the institution of the representative in 
private law. . . . But the two differ greatly. Eepresentation in private 
law assumes two persons, the one represented and the one representing, 
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diate organs, i. e. functionaries of the State (Beamte). 
These two groups he shows to differ in three respects. In 
the first place, the source and limitation of the authority 
of the immediate organs of the State is the Constitution 
itself, while the functionaries of the State derive their 
authority from ordinary legislation and official instruc- 
tions by way of administrative ordinances, the latter not 
necessarily being BcGhtsnormen-, i, e. ordinances of a legis- 
lative character.®* In the second place, the relation of the 
immediate organs among themselves is one of coordination, 
that of the State’s functionaries is of necessity one of 
superiors and subordinates. According to Hatschek not 
every organ designated by the Constitution as a Tmger of 
the Staatsgewalt is therefore per igsum factum an imme- 
diate organ. “The National Chancellor, for instance,” 
Hatschek holds, “is ordinarily a functionary, inasmuch as 
he is responsible for his actions to the Reichstag. Even in 
his determination of the Direhtmi der Balitik he does not 
act as an immediate organ of the State. Only when he 
represents the National President during the latter’s tem- 

while the position of the organ of the State assumes only the one 
juristic person of the State which acts through its organs and which 
without these organs would be a legal nil. Representation in private 
law is a legal relation, but between the State and its organs no legal 
relations whatsoever exist, for . , . ‘the commonwealth possesses in 
each organ a part of itself' (Gierke, Genossenschaftstheorie, p, 625). 
In the relation of the State and its organs there exists only one juristic 
unit, the legal personality of the State, willing and acting through its 
organs" (Section omitted from quotation given in text). 

*^It is upon this first difference that Hatschek bases the denial of 
the right on the part of the immediate organs of the State to delegate 
their authority except by virtue of legislation enacted by the vote re- 
quired for constitutional amendments, and the assumption of this right 
by the functionaries of the State, without such legislation. See chapter 
XI, dealing with the ordinance power of the Reich, especially section 
treating of emergency or Cabinet legislation. 
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porai’y disablement, does the Chancellor appear as an im- 
mediate organ of the State.” 

In the third place it follows from the preccMling <lilTeren- 
tiation of the two groups that the immediate organs of 
State ecsercise their authority in accordance with their 
own judgment, free from the control of any other instance 
except that of the law, while the discretionary act of the 
functionary, free though it may be from review by the or- 
dinary and administrative courts, is still subjtMd to the 
administrative control of the superior auth<n'ity. 

“Immediate organs of the State,” riats<*hek <‘«>neiudes, 
“are: The ReioJisvolh acting in the popular election, the 
initiative, and referendum, the Reichstag, the Natitmal 
President, and the Eeichsrat. . . '■’* 

®®Hatscliek, I, p. 7, 



CHAPTER IV 

The Question op the Legal Continuity op 
Empire ani> Republic 

The Political Opinion of the Framers of the Constitu- 
tion. It is on the basis of the juristic conception of the 
State that the final answer tol the question of the legal con- 
tinuity of the Republican Reich must be found. Never- 
theless, the issue is, even for the political philosopher or 
the jurist, not without its political aspect. The object of 
jurisprudence is, after all, no more and nO' less than the 
abstraction by the method of formal logic, of the empirical 
data implied in the legally binding norms of the State. 
On the other hand, these data, representing the formal 
expression of the will of the body politic, are conceived by 
us as reflecting the prevailing opinions and the determin- 
ing activities of the various factors constituting a polit- 
ically organized society. A judgment in jurisprudence, 
therefore, in order to be correct, must be based, not upon 
so-called a priori pi'opositions, but upon premises in har- 
mony with political realities which, in turn, are determined 
by standards of political expedience sanctioned at a par- 
ticular time or in a particular society, as for instance by 
way of the prevailing opinion of the simple majority in 
the so-called parliamentary system of political organi- 
zation. 

Applied to the issue before us, this means that the 
answer to the question of legal continuity of the Repub- 
lican Reich must be the result not only of sound logical 
deduction, but that the premises upon which it rests must 


19!1 
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be in accord with the facts involved in the actual change 
from the old to the new state of affairs. But thesti facts 
may be secured only by an open-minded consideration of 
the purposes and accomplishments of the dramatift prr- 
sonae and among them, above all, the framers of the new 
National Constitution. In the discussion befoi-e the Com- 
mittee on the Constitution (Verfa-sstingsamschma) ap- 
pointed by the National Assembly for the examination of 
the second Government draft, and in the debates before the 
National Assembly itself, the question of l(^al continuity 
centered around that of the official name to l>e chosen for 
the Republican Reich and that of the relation of the mem- 
ber States to the National Union. This fact alone sug- 
gests the political aspect of the debates in the two botlies 
concerned, for the question of the new name for the Reich 
and that of the relations of Reich and States was prinnuuly 
a political one. On the one hand, it dealt with the politi- 
cal expediency of the choice of name considere<l in regar<l 
to its bearing upon the internal political situation and from 
the point of view of international relations; and on the 
other hand, with the establisliment of relations Itetween 
Reich and States, in harmony with the aspirations of the 
speakers either as States righters or as adherents to the 
idea of the National unitary State. 

Nevertheless, some of the speakers, especially those who 
were jurists by calling or avocation, not infrequently in- 
jected the juristic element into the political discu.ssiou. A 
typical example of this mixture of the juidstic and polil ical 
is found in the remarks of Dr. Kahl, member of the German 
People’s parly and Professor of Ecclesiastical am! Consti- 
tutional Law. Reporting to the first plenary session of the 
Committee on the Constitution on the phrase “Das Reich 
und seine Gliedstaaten,” i. e. the Reich and its member 
States,* as the proposed heading for Section 1 dealing with 

* Later replaced by the term "Reich and Lander.” 
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the structure and tasks of the Raich, Professor Kahl spoke 
in part as follows : 

. . . Concerning the question of the name “Deutsches Reich,” 
or “German Republic,” I should prefer the term “Deutsches 
Reich” rather than express in advance in the name the form 
of State {8taatsform). For, though the form of State is 'of 
infinite importance, it is not the main thing in the State. 
Hence the heading reads: “Das Reich und seine Gliedstaaten.” 
This heading does not open up a new problem, but implies the 
settlement of a problem which in my estimation requires no 
further discussion. The heading excludes the unitary char- 
acter of the Reich. For the unitary State knows no member 
States, it knows only one territory {Stmtsgebiet) with one 
Sovereignty (Staatsgewalt). Within its territory and Sover- 
eignty it has administrative districts {Venmltungslesirke) 
which may bear the most varied names or designations. 

As a political ideal, as an historical aim, the unitary State 
will continue. As a problem of the present — and that is what 
we are dealing with — it is out of the question. Of course I 
have no doubt that in the course of a continued evolutionary 
development of our constitutional situation in Germany the 
German Reich will some day become a unitary State. For 
the time being, however, this aim cannot be achieved in prac- 
tice. The Reich remains what it has been: a federation of 
States (Stmtemeriindung) . The heading referred to deter- 
mines also the kind of federation, namely a Bundesstaat, not 
a Staatenbxind. 

Whether the new Reich (das neu musehaffende Reich) is to be 
considered as the legal successor (RecMstiachfolger) of the 
former German Reich, is a separate question which, however, 
on account of subsequent practical consequences cannot be 
passed over. There are undoubtedly strong connecting links of 
a juristie nature between the former and the newly created 
Reich or the Reich to be created anew. . . . Aside from the 
Constitution a wealth of legal material is transferred to and 
taken over by the new Reich, so that it may well be said that 
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from this aspect a perfect legal continuity {RccJitskontifiuifat) 
exists. I remind you of the civil procedural and oonmiercial 
law. On the other hand, the events of the Revolution consti- 
tute such a conscious breach with the past that we can liardly 
speah! of legal continuity in the sense that the new third Reich 
is to he considered as the legal successor of the second. It is 
of a different Mnd from the former State. Tliis difference in 
kind of the new Bundesstaat manifests itself principally in two 
factors, i. e. in its origin and in its constitutional structure. 
The term Bundesstaat implies an origin by way of compacts 
and treaties. But there is a great difiference between the events 
of 1867 or rather of 1870-71, and the present. To-day a sover- 
eign constituent assembly establishes the constitution. There 
will be no need of legislative enactments by the States (Liin- 
der) to let the new [National] constitution come to life. A 
Bundesstaat is a federation of States in which all the member 
States somehow participate in the central authority {Zaxtnil- 
gewalt) . This has been the definition of the past. But now the 
National authority decides without the organic participation 
of the member States. . . . The present Bundes.s1aat is a res 
sui gen&ris. . . 

The only other statements that could in any way bo in- 
terpreted as opposing the acceptance of the legal t^mti- 
nuity of the Reich were those of Dr. Cohn, Independent 
Socialist, and of Herr Naumann, of the German Demo- 
cratic party, both of whom, like Kahl, based their negative 
attitude upon the quite general confusion of the concepts 
and relations of the terms State and Constitution. Rt‘ply- 
ing to Kahl, Herr Naumann thought that the events of 1848 
should serve as a warning for the present to the effect that 
the discussion of constitutional theories was not one of the 
tasks of the Committee, that at any rate it belonged at the 
end and not at the beginning, and that, a.l>ove all, it was the 


Verf. Ber. und Prot., p. 23. 
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affair of the professors of constitutional law. Concerning 
the choice of a name for the National Eepuhlic he called 
attention to the fact that the term “Deutsches Keich,” 
much as might be said in its favor, is translated bj the 
English or French term “Empire” and, he added: “The 
choice of this term will be interpreted by the Entente, or 
will lend itself to the argument, that the new State nowise 
differs from the former German Reich. . . ® 

Insisting that the name of the National Republic should 
be expressive of its republican character. Dr. Cohn was 
opposed to the term “Deutsches Reich” for the reason that 
international considerations would tend to make its re- 
tention inadvisable. Agreeing in this respect with Herr 
Naumann, he feared that “the new State” would take over 
the odium of the old. “Besides” he concluded, “there is a 
great difference between the old and the new constitutions. 
Formerly we had an alliance (Bund) of princes, now it is 
a free people which establishes the constitution. The 
totally different character of the State must be given its 
signuni by a new firm. . . * 

The question of the legal continuity of the Republican 
Reich was answered affirmatively by Preuss, v. Preger, 
Beyerle, Groeber, and impliedly in the remarks of v. 
Delbruck. 

Clearly distinguishing and differentiating the concepts 
State and Constitution, Preuss, National Minister of the 
Interior, held that the term “Deutscher Bund,” instead of 
“Deutsches Reich,” would constitute a step backward. He 
called attention to the statement made by Napoleon I after 
1803, that for him there existed no longer a German Reich, 
but only a Fed&ratkm germmique. In the opinion of 
Preuss, the term “Deutscher Bund” would signify too 

pp. 23-24. 

p. 25. 
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strong an emphasis of the particularism of the States. In 
regard to legal continuity he said: “The question whether 
the new State is the legal succe^r (Rechtsmchfolger) of 
the former German Reich should in reality not even be 
raised. It (the Reich) is, beyond question, the same 
Rechtssubjekt with an altered constitution; the Reich as 
such continues to exist . . .” ® 

Herr v. Preger criticized Kahl’s rejection of legal con- 
tinuity not so much because he (v. Preger) accepted such 
continuity as an end in itself, but rather as a means to- 
wards the furthering of the particularist aspirations of the 
States, and especially for the preservation of the reseiwed 
rights of Bavaria. In recapitulation of Kahl’s statement 
he said : 

Professor Kalil draws a sharp line between the Reich, as it 
existed before the Revolution, and the Reich after the Revolu- 
tion. He goes so far as to deny the legal continuity between 
the new and the old Reich, or at least to question their legal 
continuity. He furthermore says that the decision of the 
National Assembly is an act of sovereign legislation and that, 
when the sovereign Legislature has reached a decision, no 
later legislative enactment by the States would be required to 
let the new State [new Constitution] * come to life, but that 
this act of the National Assembly must be recognized by the 
individual States. 

Herr v. Preger considered this theory as extremely ques- 
tiona.ble {ledenklich), and questionable it would appear 
to any one who, like v. Preger, persists not only in holding 

p, 24. The term Bechtsnaehfolffe Is used in the present dis- 
cussion in the meaning of legal continuity. Concerning the difference 
of legal succession and legal continuity in connection with the trans- 
-latlon of Reohtsna<}hfdlge, see notes 48-49 and corresponding text. 

•v. Preger here misquotes Kahl who in this connection had used the 
term Constitution instead of State. See note 2 and corresponding text. 
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to the doctrine of the compactual origin of the old Empire, 
but who insists upon the preservation of the compactual 
relations of the States under the National Republic of 
1918. Thus T. Preger continued : 

Assuming that the Revolution had completely annihilated 
the constitution, it would follow that the treaties upon which 
the old National Constitution rested had once more ceased to 
he in force («« ReoJit zu iestehen), and that the Reich and 
the individual States had disintegrated into their component 
parts. But this conclusion no one will accept. To the con- 
trary, we must . . . maintain that the Revolution has not 
altered the Reich in its composition (Bestand), nor the rela- 
tion between Reich and member States, but that this relation 
is stiU regulated by the provisions of the [old] Reichsverfas- 
sung until a new act of the National Assembly shall provide 
otherwise. In fact, the National Assembly has given expres- 
sion to this opinion by way of the Transition Law [of March 
4, 1919], in which it has stipulated that all those provisions of 
the [old] National Constitution, which do not conflict with the 
Provisional Constitution [of February 10, 1919], shall remain 
in force. So far there has been therefore no intention of 
effecting in principle a change in the relations of Reich and 
member States. This applies also to those provisions of the 
Reichsverfassung, which, in accordance with Article 78, Sec- 
tion 2, cannot be altered without the consent of the member 
States.^ Of course the calling of a new National Constituent 
Assembly has established the fact that this new National As- 
sembly is sovereign and that by virtue of its Sovereignty it is 
competent {das Recht hat) to give the German people a con- 
stitution according to its [the Assembly’s] own discretion. 
But in addition to the National Assembly there are the assem- 

’ Article 78, Section 2, reads: “The provisions of the Constitution of 
the Reich, by which certain rights are secured to particular States of 
the Union in their relation to the whole, may be amended only with the 
consent of the States affected” (Constitution of 1871). 
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blies of the individual States. Having received their mandates 
from the people of the States, they are called upon to establish 
the State constitutions. Unless both parties hold to the rela- 
tions between Reich and States as they have been established 
by the former Eeichsverfassung, conflicts may result in this 
connection which . . . cannot be solved by a one-sided decision 
of the National Assembly. The limits of the competencies 
(ReoMe) of the Nation are determined by the limitations of 
its power. The Bavarian Goveimment therefore has been ex- 
tremely grateful to the National Government and especially to 
the National President for the clear vision and the good will 
manifested in the proposed draft of the Constitution by their 
attempt to solve the question of the relations of the Reich and 
the individual States, and particularly that of the reserved 
rights of the South G-erman States, not by way of coercion but 
through an amicable understanding. . . .® 

As already suggested, and as demonstrated in the pre- 
ceding quotation, v. Preger’s position regarding the ques- 
tion of legal continuity is determined by reasons other than 
the primary desire to preserve the theoretical and practical 
unity of the Reich. But whether or not we accept his moti- 
vation asi pertinent to the question at issue, the affirmation 
by the extreme States righter of the legal continuity be- 
tween the Empire and the Republic is of vital impm'tance 
from the point of view of political realities. 

The following remarks of Dr. v. Delbi'uck, member of the 
German Nationalist party, are significant in this connw;- 
tion because of what they omit rather than what he said. 
Avoiding the confusing justaposition of the terms “old 
and new Reich,” and “old and new State,” indulged in by 
most of the other speahers, v. Delbriick explaimnl the 
reasons which prompted his party to cooperate in the ex- 
amination of a new constitution which in principle ap- 


? Verf. Ber. und Prot, p. 24. 
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peared questionable. “My political friends and I myself,” 
he remarked, “have put to ourselves the question whether 
or not the present draft offered a suitable basis for dis- 
cussion. ... We have considered whether it would not be 
possible to build up the new constitution on the basis of 
the old one. We have also thought of the advisability of 
submitting another draft ... as for instance the Bredt 
draft.® But we concluded that such undertakings would 
only hinder the discussion.” Dr. v. Delbriick’s acceptance 
of legal continuity is implied in the following statement 
concerning the choice of name for the Eepublican Eeich : 

With regard to the question whether the German State shall 
in future hear the name “Deutsches Reich,” I have this to say : 
The old traditional name “Reich” should under no circum- 
stances be touched. There is current today a conception that 
everything which the old German Reich has brought us is 
miserly and wretched in comparison with the future. This 
view will disappear. The time will soon come when you will 
with pride remember the past, and when the world which even 
to-day is in a way worried about the power of the old Reich, 
will recognize its achievements. Let us take over into the 
future all that has been of value in the past, not as the firm of 
a bankrupt State, but as the firm of a State organization 
[Btaatswesens) which perished in the course of an heroic 
struggle. I do not share the fear that the term “Reich,” trans- 
lated as “Empire,” could harm us in our relations with other 
States. . . . The realization by the outside world that for this 
reason we changed our good old firm, would elicite only a feel- 
ing of extreme contempt. . . .^® 

' Entwurf einer Reichsverfassung. Hrsg. von Dr. J. V. Bredt. Berlin, 
1919 (One of the private drafts of the Constitution. For a list of pri- 
vate drafts see Jelllnek, p. 48; Triepel, Die Entwiirfe zur neuen Reichs- 
verfassung; and Bibliography). 

“ Verf. Ber. und Prot., p- 25. v. Delbriick’s statement on this subject 
(Article 1) before the National Assembly is less clear and consistent. 
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The attitude of Dr. Beyerle, member of the Center party, 
and later of the Bavarian People’s party, is revealed in one 
short sentence, to wit: “We are continuing the Reich; the 
problem here is that of a needed internal elalmration 
{Aufhcm) ; I am therefore in favor of the retention of tlie 
old name.” “ 

The discussion of the question was closed by a plea on 
the part of Herr Groeber, Centrist, to let realities prevail 
over the theoretical. “The relation of the Reich to the in- 
dividual States,” Groeber warned, “must not be treated 
hm?e in too juristic a fashion, but should be conceived or 
handled {erf asst) politically. The welfare of the whole is 
implied also in the welfare of the individual States. It is 
not so much a case for theorists. Continuity of develop- 
ment is necessary in practice, but it need not be determined 
theoretically. With regard to the rest we run the risk of 
losing time without agreeing in substance.” 

From the preceding quotations it must appear without 
doubt that according to the majority opinion of the Com- 
mittee on the Constitution, determined by the expressions 
of the speakers cited, and by the subsequent vote of the 
Committee, the Revolution had not disestablished the legal 
continuity of the Reich as a State, but had merely altere<l 
the form, i. e. the type or mode of the organization and con- 
trol of the body politic. To express this opinion in the 
terms of the definition of the State accepte<l in the author’s 
Concepts of State, Sovereignty, and International Law, the 
majority of the members of the Committee held that neither 

But while it suggests the fear on his part that the Republic as contem- 
plated by the proposed Constitution would signify a break not only with 
the Constitution but also with the Reich of Bismarck, it justifies the 
Interpretation that he favors continuity and such modification of the 
proposed Constitution as will maintain such continuity (See Hellfron, 
III, p. 367 if.). 

“ Verf. Ber. und Prot., p. 25. 

“ZMd., p. 26. 
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the consciousness of the German people of the mutual de- 
sire for national union, nor the existence of a legally bind- 
ing system of political control to ensure the realization of 
this desire, had disappeared. What had occurred was 
nothing more nor less than a change in the system of politi- 
cal control and, in harmony with this change, the installa- 
tion of a different rule of conduct for the magistracy in 
the administration of the affairs of the Nation. It was the 
formulation in the terms of positive law and the post 
factum legalization of this change in the system of political 
control which the National Assembly was to effect, not the 
establishment or legalization of a new State. 

The same may be said of the prevailing opinion of the 
National Assembly itself. During the discussion on the 
Preliminary Constitution of February 10, Preuss opened 
the debate by recalling the statement with which Heinrich 
von Gagern greeted the National Convention in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral at Frankfurt in 1848. On that occasion v. 
Gagern said : “We want to create a constitution for Ger- 
many, for the whole Reich. The authority {Beruf) and 
competence for its creation is derived from the Sovereignty 
of the Nation. Germany wants to be united in one Reich, 
governed by the will of the people in cooperation with all 
its groups. . . . There may be doubt concerning many 
things, but concerning unity there is none. It is the de- 
mand of the whole Nation. . . Preuss pointed out 
how the authority and competency thus claimed for the 
Convention of 1848, and consequently the Sovereignty of 
the Nation, had been denied by the dynasties who refused 
to accept the constitution created by the Frankfurt Con- 
vention. This resistance of the dynasties, he added, had 
now been removed by the fact of the Revolution. There 


“ Hellfron, I, p. 27. 
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could therefore be no doubt now about the authority of the 
National Assembly of 1919, built upon a democratic foun- 
dation and representing the sovereign will of the (Tcrinan 
people.^^ 

As we see from the opening statement of Heinrich von 
Q-agern to the Convention of 1848, the object at that time 
was a twofold one : first, the creation of a denux-ratio con- 
stitution; and second, through this democratic constitu- 
tion the establishment of national union. But as Preuss 
very fittingly remarked before the Assembly of 1919 : “At 
that time the Reich was only a dream, the ideal picture of 
national unity. To-day we have the Reich. We have had 
it for decades. It has not been dissoh’cd nor eliminated by 
recent events. Only its constitutional legal organization 
has collapsed and needs to be renewed. 'SVhat the Revolu- 
tion has created must be given legal order and basis l>y this 
high Assembly. The Reich as such, the totality of the 
German Nation . . . , is the finn possession which we take 
over inW the new status.” 

In other words, Preuss held that it was not the tJerinau 
Nation constituting the Reich, i. e. the State itstdf, which 
had changed. The Revolution had not broken up the Reich 
into separate States, nor had it thrown the Nation into 
anarchy and chaoa As Preuss stated : “In spite of the in- 
evitable disturbances and incidents of the troubles of i-eceut 
days, the orderly conduct of business has on the whole Imn 
upheld. For this I believe we should on this occasion ex- 
press our gratitude and appreciation to the forces of the 
Civil Service and the Army, who, without consideration of 
political opinion, placed themselves at the service of the 
fatherland.”^® Preuss here referred to the w’ell known 
fact that the entire German Civil Service, witliout inter- 

pp* 27-28. 

^md. 
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ruption. and without actual opposition, continued to con- 
duct the business of the Government of the Socialist 
Eepublic and accepted in the interest of the Nation the 
new National Government of November 9 as its actual, if 
not legitimate, superior. That this was an entirely natural 
thing to expect and to do will appear from the considera- 
tion that the Emperor as the executive head of the National 
Government, following his enforced resignation, had actu- 
ally withdrawn from the territory of the Eeich and that 
the Emperor’s last Chancellor had surrendered his office 
and authority to Herr Ebert and the Council of Commis- 
sioners as the new executive authorities of the Eeich. As 
a matter of fact in his formal renunciation of the throne, 
signed by him on November 28, 1918, the Emperor had 
actually released all civil and military functionaries from 
their personal oath and requested them to cooperate with 
the new de facto Government in the intei’est of the Nation.” 

From these facts the conclusion is inevitable that the 
Eevolution did not bring upon the German Nation or the 
Eeich political disorganization. It did not reduce the com- 
monwealth from a body politic to a mere social group with- 
out legally binding norms of conduct for the individuals of 
the unit. The Eevolution did not affect the actual exist- 
ence or continuity of control, but the personnel of the 
rulers, i. e. the magistracy, and the method or manner in 
which actual control was exercised by the latter. 

Eef erring to the armed resistance to the National Gov- 
ernment of Majority Socialist complexion, offered at the 
time by the Labor and Soldiers’ Councils and the “Spar- 
takus Bund” in the industrial districts of the Euhr and 
the lower Ehine, Herr Scheidemann, Majority Socialist 
and President of the National Ministry, warned the Na- 
tional Assembly on February 13, 1919, of the danger which 


“Jelliuek, Revolution und Reidisverfassung, p. 19. 
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this rebellion implied not only for the Republic but also 
for the Nation. “I shall tell you quite frankly,” he stated, 
‘‘that the young Republic is facing the gravest disturbance, 
if not its collapse. The Reich, the people, its victualiza- 
tion, its opportunity for work, all are most severely en- 
dangered, not by inexorable enemies [from without], but 
by compatriots, by Germans who, after the cessation of the 
war, accomplish what fate has fortunately spared our poor 
land, namely the destruction of our most valuable and im- 
portant province, the Rhenish-Westphalian industrial dis- 
trict. The ground upon which we stand is shaking and 
may collapse in a very short time. Let us admit it frankly : 
it may collapse in a very short time unless we succeed in 
putting an end to the insanity and crime in the Ruhr dis- 
trict . . ” In this statement Herr Scheidemann clearly 

assumed the continuity of the Reich, which he now saw 
threatened by a civil strife that had nothing to do with the 
original change from Monarchy to Republic. 

The question of legal continuity I'eceived considerable 
attention also in the debates in the National Assembly. 
Thus the first speaker on the subject, the Majority Socialist 
delegate Fischer, said : “We wish to build a new Gennany 
upon the broad foundation of liberty, right, and justice, a 
new Reich which has hardly more than the name in com- 
mon with the old {esspressiom of doubt from the rir/ht). 
The old Reich was built upon blood and iron, wdth the en- 
forced exclusion of millions of the best Germans, and be- 
cause it was built upon blood and force, it has collapsed in 
blood and force after an existence of hardly fifty years . . . 
(expressions of opposition from the right, of approval 
from the left). We Socialists^ the strongest party of the 
new Reich have stiU another task. We must fill this new 
Germany with the social and socialist spirit, so that it may 

«Hellfron, II, p. 11. 
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become wbat the socialist laborers have desired for decades 
. . . and for which they began the Revolution on November 
9, namely the German Socialist Republic.” “ 

Delegate Fischer here avowedly expressed the wishes of 
many of his political colleagues. But he realized that the 
draft of the Constitution subject to discussion in the As- 
sembly was not the kind to hold out any hopes that the 
extreme socialist wishes would be fulfilled. As he himself 
said, ‘‘of this social spirit — ^it must be stated with regret — 
the new Constitution is not to receive as much as Tve and 
the German, laboring man had rightly expected.” He 
objected to the term “Reich” as the name for the new Ger- 
many to be created. The term “Deutsches Reich,” he said, 
“has not a good name among the other nations.” Therefore 
“we Socialists shall request the use of the phrase ‘Consti- 
tution of the German Republic’ instead of ‘Constitution of 
the German, Reich’.” 

The same request for the use of the term German Re- 
public instead of German Reich was made by the Indepen- 
dent Socialist delegate Cohn. He called attention to the 
fact that the attempt made by Preuss to prove the conti- 
nuity between the Reich of 1871 and that of 1919, and, as he 
(Cohn) asserted, between the Constitutions of 1871 and 
1919, had been made also in the Committee on the Consti- 
tution and in the professional literature. He argued that 
the Revolution had ended the preceding condition of State 
existence and he objected to the statement attributed to 
Preuss and others, that the problem of the National As- 
sembly was merely that of changing the Constitution ( Ver- 
fmmrigsdnd&rung) The Assembly, so he held, was 

p. 128. 

^nid. 

‘‘In reply to Dr. Cohn, Preuss, repeating his former argument, said: 
“I must maintain the position taken by me in the Verfassungsaiisschttss 
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bound to terminate the connection with the old constitu- 
tional structure (Verfassungsw&rJc). He concurred in Dr. 
Naumann’s warning before the Committee on the Consti- 
tution against the continuation of the term “Reich’’ as the 
equivalent of the French and English “Empire,” connot- 
ing imperialistic tendencies.’’® 

But the Socialistsi’ request was not heeded and the term 
Reich was adopted for the Republic in accordance with the 
majority opinion of the Assembly that it was not the Reich 
that had been changed, but the system or form of Govern- 
ment. It was this opinion to which Dr. David, Majority 
Socialist and National Minister, for instance, ga\-e expres- 
sion when he said : “The Constitution records a tremendous 
progress over the past. In it is laid down the great- 
est result of the Revolution, the republican form of 
State. . . .” 

The Juristic Opinion of the Commentators of the Con- 
stitution. A number of the German commentators on the 
Constitution of 1919 make the unqualified statement that 
the majority opinion of the legal authorities is in favor of 
the legal continuity of the Monarchical Empire and the 
Republican Reich.®* 

Continuity is accepted without argument or as a fact 
requiring no proof or defense, by such authorities as An- 

and for which I have been criticized by Dr. Cohn, namely that we are 
concerned here with a change of the Constitution (VerfasHungmnde- 
r%ng). Though this change is rather fundamental, it is after all no 
more than a change of the Constitution. I can positively not conceive 
of any other change, unless we assume that the German people as a 
Nation (StaatsvolJo) has disappeared or completely perished and that 
a new people iStaatsvolTc) is here created. Aside from such a disap- 
pearance and the coming into being of a new Staatsvolk, there can be 
. . . only changes of the Constitution. . (Heilfron, III, pp. 656-557). 

“Heilfron, III, pp. 650-551. 
ir, p. 221. 

** Hatschefe, I, p. 11; Arndt, p. 47, 
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schtitz/® Arndt,-® and Meissner,®^ Poetzscli bases Ms affir- 
mation of continuity on tbe following reasoning: “It is 
not,” be writes, “a question of a new creation of tbe Reicb. 
Tbe Eeicb is giyen only a different constitution. Tbis pre- 
supposes that tbe Eeicb bad already outgrown tbe league 
of monarcbs (Monarchenhwid) founded for eternity, but 
remoTed by revolution, and that it bad by its own develop- 
ment secured an independent existence.” ®® 

Jellinek does not express bimself very definitely on tbe 
subject, but be must apparently be included among those 
favoring continuity. Referring to tbe Preliminary Consti- 
tution of February 10, 1919, be says: “With tbe law con- 
cerning tbe preliminary authority of tbe Reich, tbe Ger- 
man Eeicb, after three months of ‘dictatorship by tbe Pro- 
letariat,’ after three months of tbe ‘Raterepublik,’ has 
once more become a constitutional State, The lOtb of Feb- 
ruary, 1919, is tbe birthday of tbe democratic republic in 
tbe German Reicb.” He points to Article 1 of tbe Tran- 
sition Law of March 4, 1919, which stated that : “All pre- 
vious laws and ordinances of tbe Reich remain for tbe time 
being in force, as far as they do not contravene tbis law or 
the Law Concerning tbe Preliminary Authority of tbe 
Reicb [i. e. tbe Provisional Constitution] of February 10, 
1919 . . . and all ordinances passed and promulgated by 
the Council of Commissioners [Council of Six] or the Na- 
tional Government. . . .” Jellinek’s statement that tbis 
Article covers also tbe Constitution of 1871 seems to be 
home out by Article 178 of tbe Constitution of August 11, 
1919, which specifically provides that: “Tbe Constitution 

Anschutz, p. 26. 

"’Amdt, pp. 46-47. 

^ Meissner, p. 23, 

Poetzsch, p, 28. 

^Jellinek, Revolution und Reichsverfassung, p, 37. 
pp, 37-38. 
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of the German Eeicli of April 16, 1871, and the LaAv Con- 
cerning the Preliminary Authority of the Reich of Febru- 
ary 10, 1919, are abrogated. The remaining laws and or- 
dinances of the Reich remain in force as far as this Consti- 
tution does not oppose them. . . .” 

Hatschek definitely states that the opinion denying con- 
tinuity is erroneous, and that the only correct view is the 
one accepting the identity of the Reich of 1871 with that 
of 1918. He bases his proof of this identity upon the 
answer to the question whether there has been a funda- 
mental change in the State in respect to teiTitory and pop- 
ulation. Aristotle’s error of identifying a. change of the 
State with a change of the Constitution and the failure 
to consider the element of territory and population in this 
connection,®^ Hatschek explains by the fact that Greek con- 
stitutional theory was not concerned with the territorial 
element of the City State. This eiTor and failure on the 
part of Aristotle was first recognized by Grotius who made 
a change of the State dependent upon the answer to the 
question whether the State had remained the same in re- 
gard to population and territory.®® Hence Hatschek con- 
cludes as follows: “The opinion of those who claim that the 
Reich as the subject of law {Rechtssiihjekt) has changed 
because of a change of the Constitution is wrong. . . .®® 
We should rather say: Since despite the Revolution the 
new State has not suffered an essential loss in human 
beings, citizen^ nor in territory, it has remained the same. 
This agrees with those legal norms which international 

“Politics, III, 3. 

“De Jure Belli ac Pacis, II, pp. S, 33 (Hatscliek, I, p. 11). 

“ He cites here Stier-Somlo who bases his opinion on the change from 
Monarchy to Republic, and Kahl and Giese who argue from the anni- 
hilation of the federal constttntional power of the old Reich originating 
from a league of princes. 
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law has posited (since Grotins) for this case. . . And 
this is not accidental. For the above question is, as has 
heretofore not been realized, not a question of constitu- 
tional, but of international law. It is connected with the 
other question whether debts contracted by the old State 
are to be paid by the revolutionary State. Foreign nations 
would never tolerate a self-effacement of their debtor by 
revolution unless the debtor had by loss of territory and 
population become another [State]. For this reason Ger- 
man Austria is not identical as a subject of law with the 
old Empire. The German Reich as Republic is the juris- 
tic continuation of the Empire as a legal subject. By the 
way this has been recognized also in . . . Articles 2-5 of 
the so-called Transition Law of March 4, 1919.” 

Legal continuity is denied by Giese. Starting from the 
fact that the actual usurpation of political power by the 
revolutionary forces cannot be denied, Giese concludes 
that this usurpation constitutes the foundation of a new 
legal status (Recht) and that the establishment of a new 
(Recht) constitutes the creation of a new State. Giese 
does not explain what he means by the term “Recht.” It 
may denote the entire system of law, public and private, or 
it may, especially in this connection, mean Terfassmiffs- 
recht f i. e. the law of the constitution. 

As a matter of fact neither Herr Ebert in assuming the 
Chancellorship, nor the Council of Commissioners (Coun- 
cil of Six) in undertaking the actual functions of govern- 
ment, claimed the overthrow of the old, and the establish- 
ment of a new Recht. They issued legislative ordinances 

•‘He refers to Herscliey, Essentials of International Law, 1912, 
p. 128 ff. 

•• Hatscbek, I, pp. 11-12. Tlie Articles 2-5 here referred to are those 
altering the laws of the Reich of 1871, so that they would he in formal 
accord with the Preliminary Constitution of February 10, 1919, and 
with the law of which this Article forms part. 
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abrogating particular acts of legislation or particular or- 
dinances of the Empire, but never did they abrogate in toto 
the body of law of the Monarchy, Under pressure from 
the Executive Council, chosen by the Labor and Soldiers’ 
Councils of Berlin, the Council of Commissioners issued, 
on November 23, 1918, what purported to be an agreement 
between the two Councils for the provisional conduct of 
the affairs of the State and what Jellinek calls the first 
Constitution of the German Republic. This agreement 
starts out with the statement : “The Revolution has created 
a new Staatsrecht. For the period of transition the new 
legal status shall find expression in the following agreement 
between the Executive Council of the Labor and Soldiers’ 
Councils of Berlin and the Council of Commissioners 
[Council of Six].” The agreement provided for a divi- 
sion of power between the two Councils for the conduct of 
the oflacial business of the Republic until a final regulation 
of the constitutional status of the Reich could be effected. 

It seems safe then to assume that the term Recht as used 
by Giese must mean constitutional law. Admitting that in 
the unitary State the creation of a new “form of the State” 
does still permit “the identity of the personality of the 
State before and after the overthrow,” Giese holds that 
this is not so in the case of federated States (Bundes- 
staaten), and especially not in the case of the German 
Reich. Insisting that the essence of the former German 
Bundesstaat was not merely the existence of its own State 
authority, but rather the identity of this authority with the 
total authority of the member States, Giese writes ; “The 
formation of the National Government by the totality of 
the ‘federated Governments’ was an essential characteristic 
of the German Empire. Hence the disappeai*ance of the 

“Jellinek, iUd., p. 21. For full text of agreement see oliapter II, 
section: Labor and Soldiers' Councils. 
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Eeiclisregiemng signifies the end of the former German 
Reich. . . 

Giese’s argument is based upon two main premises. In 
the first place he deduces as a matter of principle the dis- 
appearance of the old State from the overthrow of the Con- 
stitution or from a change in the form of the State. The 
fact that this position is untenable will be demonstrated 
later on. In the second place he identifies the end of the 
Reich of 1871 as a State with the disappearance of the Con- 
stitution of 1871, because this constitution was supposed to 
have been created by agreement or treaty between the 
rulers of the States of the Empire. As Hatschek has 
pointed out, the popular idea that the Reich of 1871 was 
the result of a treaty between the princes of the member 
States had been discarded in the jurisprudence of Ger- 
many long before the days of the Revolution.®® Further- 
more, to take Giese literally, the creation of the Constitu- 
tion of 1871 was, in the modern conception of public law, 
not the act of establishing the Empire, but merely the 
formulation of the fundamental law in accordance with 
which the Empire was to be governed. For the Empire 
was not a new State, but a body politic existing in legal 
continuity with the North German Confederation of 1866,®® 

The same two elements of confusion are found in the 

” Giese, pp. 9-11. 

“The creation of a Bundesstaat is, like that of every State, a purely 
matter-of-fact process, incapable of Juristic explanation, while the 
establishment of a Staatenbund is effected by treaty, i. e. by an act 
conceivable in the Juristic sense* The purely matter-of-fact character 
of the creation of the Bundesstaat applies to the Reich of Bismarck 
as well as to the new [Republican] Reich. In this respect we should 
not permit our Judgment to be influenced by the popular opinion that 
the German Reich originated from an alliance (Bund) of princes. . . 
(Hatschek, I, p. 64 ff.). 

See chapter I, section: The German Empire of 1871 and the Reform 
Acts of October, 1918. 
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argument advanced by Stier-Somlo in his attempt to disi- 
prove the continuity of the Republican Reich. Quoting 
from the Preamble of the Constitution of 1871, he finds that 
the monarchs of the various States concerned created “an 
eternal alliance called Deutsches Reich,” and that the 
existence of the Empire of 1871 depended upon the exist- 
ence of the monarchs. With their disappearance the mem- 
ber States ceased to exist as monarchical States and the 
former twenty-two monarchical States cannot now as re- 
publics represent the old Reich. Hence the fom of the 
State is dissolved {Die Staatsform ist daher aufgelost). 
Stier-Somlo refers to the Reich as it existed from the days 
of the Revolution to the promulgation of the Constitution 
of August 11, 1919, as “a State coming into being, and of 
the Republican Reich since August 11, 1919, as the new 
State.” This new State, he says, was created by the Na- 
tional Assembly representing the sovereign German people, 
“simultaneously with the creation of the Constitution.” 
The criticism of Giese’s argument applies equally to the 

Stier-Somlo refers to Laband's theory that the formation on August 
18, 1866, of the Protective and Defensive Alliance between Prussia and 
the other North-German States was not the creation of the North Ger- 
man Confederation, but only a promise of its creation. This alliance, 
so it was claimed by Laband, had existence only in international, not in 
constitutional law. It contained the promise of the establishment of 
the Confederation as a State in the provisions for the creation of a con- 
stitution in cooperation with a general parliament to be called for this 
purpose. A draft of the Constitution was laid before the Reichstag of 
the North German Confederation on February 24, 1871. It was accepted 
by the Reichstag with some modifications on April 16 of the same 
year. Ignoring the cooperation of the federal Reichstag in the formu- 
lation of the Constitution Laband and his school held the Confederation 
to be the result of a treaty in international law between the Govern- 
ments of the States concerned. But, as Stier-Somlo admits, the ma- 
jority of the German jurists recognized the State character of the North 
German Confederation, and the Constitution as a law. binding upon the 
States (See Stier-Somlo, pp. 79-81; also Hatschek, I, p, 54 ff.). 

^ Stier-Somlo, pp. 17-18, 80-82. 
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reasoning of Stier-Somlo/® Tlie latter’s error of identifying 
the creation of the supposedly new State with the formula- 
tion of the new Constitution is to all practical purposes 
identical with Giese’s claim that with the abolition of the 
Constitution of 1871 the State of 1871 is supposed to have 
disappeared/® 

The most elaborate argument against continuity is 
offered by Wittmayer/^ In addition to the reasons ad- 
vanced by Giese, Stier-Somlo, and Kahl/® Wittmayer tries 
to prove that the failure to abrogate the whole legal system 
of the Monarchy is no proof of the continuity of this sys- 
tem. The new Republic, he argues, has simply accepted as 
its own that part of the old legal institutions and pro- 
visions which it did not specifically reject and abrogate. 
This, Wittmayer contends, applies also to the taking over 
by the new State of the old State’s servants,*® i. e. the 
hierarchy of functionaries and civil employees. But he 
excludes from this acceptance the old Constitution — even 
that part which was compatible with the new republican 
Provisional Constitution of February 10, and with the 
Transition Law of March 4. A constitution, he holds, must 
be rejected or accepted in its entirety, for only in its en- 
tirety is it truly representative of the principal character- 
istics of the State. Thus the monarchical Constitution, 
embodying the monarchical idea, implied a union crated 
by the compact of the princes. The new Constitution sig- 
nifies a republican State built upon the Sovereignty of the 

“Kahl, wlio also denies continuity and who speaks of the Republic 
as the “third Reich” (Wittmayer, pp. 4, 6), seems to follow the argu- 
ment of Giese and Stier-Somlo (See Wittmayer, pp. 1-19; Hatschek, I, 
p. 11). 

" This phase will be considered at the end of the chapter. 

“ Wittmayer, pp. 1-19. 

* See note 42. 

“ Wittmayer, pp. 8-9. 
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people. Hence the disappearance of the monarchical Con- 
stitution is more than a mere change of the form of Gov- 
ernment, it is a change of the State itself.*’^ 

In the preceding discussion of the question of the legal 
continuity of the Republican Reich the German term 
“Rechtsnachfolge^’ has advisedly been rendered in English 
as “legal continuity,” though a purely literal translation 
would demand as its English equivalent the term “legal 
succession.” In the technical language of the jurist 
“Rechtsnachfolge” may mean either legal succession, or 
legal continuity, or both, its specific meaning in a particu- 
lar case being established by the intent of the author as 
indicated from the context. In the statements of the legal 
authorities cited above, the German term Rechtsnachfolge 
(or Beohtsnachfolger) has, without a possibility of doubt, 
been used in the wider sense of legal continuity, without 
even so much as an attempt to call attention to the alterna- 
tive. This failure to differentiate between continuity and 
succession is criticized by Wittmayer,*® who distinguishes 
between “Fortsetzung” and “Identitat des Reiches.” Deny- 
ing legal continuity, i. e. Identitat, he admits the possi- 
bility of succession, i. e. Fortsetsung, but apparently even 
this only in a political sense. Speaking of discontinuity of 
the legal order assumed by him as the result of the Revo- 
lution, he writes: 

The political and juristic necessity of bridging the void of 
discontinuity results in an expression which, from the juristic 
point of view, is inaccurate or even subject to misunderstand- 
ing, if we inject the interpretation that the German Republic 
is solely {ledigUeh) the continuation {Fortsetzung) of the old 
German Reich. This interpretation is true probably in the 

p. 16. 

“Ibid., pp. 1-19. 
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world of political realities which centers around the national 
existence of the German people in the most general aspects of 
the State {staatliclien Umrissen), provided that under “Reichs- 
fortsetzung” we mean legal succession (RecJvtsnacJifolge), but 
by no means the fatal continuity of the Reich itself (die fatale 
Identitat des Reiches seVbst). . . .** 

Wittmayer’s distinction between Fortsetsung and Men- 
titdt has, however, no practical effect upon the issue here 
discussed inasmuch as the legal succession of the Republic 
has not been put in question. 

Legal Continuity and Location of Sovereignty. From 
the analysis of the opinions here considered it appears 
that the answer to the question of the legal continuity of 
the Republic depends on two conditions or factors. In the 
first place, it depends upon the location of Sovereignty in 
the Monarchy of 1871 and in the Republic of 1918. This 
follows from the argument that the origin of the North 
German Confederation and of the Empire of 1871 is to be 
found in a compact of the princes, while the establishment 
of the Republic of 1918 is held to be the result of a cieative 
act on the part of the sovereign German people. In the 
second place, legal continuity is viewed as depending upon 
the relation of the written constitution to the existence or 
creation of the State. This follows from the argument that 
the disappearance of the old- and the establishment of a new 
constitution is or is not identical with the disappearance of 
the old and the establishment of the new State. 

Considering first the relation of legal continuity to the 
location of Sovereignty in the State, we have seen that in 
the juristic conception of the State, Sovereignty is ascribed 
to the State itself, not to any one of its governing organs. 


pp. 14-16. 
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TMs is true whether we ai'e concerned with. Republic or 
Monarchy. Speaking of the location of Sovereignty, or 
rather Staatsgewalt, in the German Monarchy of 1871, 
Anschutz writes : 

The subject, i. e. possessor of the Staatsgewalt, is in every 
sense the State itself. Considering the normal case of the 
sovereign State, the “sovereign” is only the State, as a collec- 
tive personality, not the prince, nor the people, nor a part of 
the people as perhaps in the ruling class in aristocracies, 
for it is not possible to consider the people separate from its 
State as a legal and personal unit. This doctrine of State 
Sovereignty ... is valid everywhere and for every State, re- 
gardless of its form of constitution [i. e. Government]. It is 
as irreproachable for the absolute monarchy as for democracy. 

. . . For everywhere ... the modern State is the common- 
wealth of the entire people and the Staatsgewalt the will of 
this commonwealth. Against this conception concerning the 
subject of Sovereignty (more correctly, of the Staatsgewalt) 
the objection is raised that the generalization ... of the differ- 
ence of government is not permissible, that in the absolute 
monarchy and in most constitutional monarchies the principle 
of the Sovereignty of the monarch or prince prevails, and in 
democracies and democratic constitutional monarchies, such 
as Belgium, and Norway, the principle of the Sovemgnty of 
the people. This objection, supported by the phraseology of 
many written constitutions loses its validity if we consider 
that the usual expressions princely or popular Sovereignty 
are the result of a confusion of the concept “supi*eme power of 
the State” and “supreme power in the State.” The terms Sov- 
ereignly of the prince or people do not signify expressions con- 
cerning the subject of the Staatsgewalt, but conceding the 
question of the supreme organ of the State, i. e. concerning the 
question, which person or body of persons must be considered 
“als Trhger der Staatsgewalt,” i. e. as exei'cising Sovereignty. 
In this meaning one usually speaks of popular Sovereignty not 
when the totality of all State citizens directly, but when a col- 
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lege elected by them, i. e. a parliament, {eine Y olksvertretxmg) , 
exercises the Staatsgewalt and constitutes the decisive political 
factor of the last instance.®® 

The same view concerning the location of Sovereignty is 
applicable also in the constitutional jurisprudence of the 
Kepublic. Thus it is stated in Meyer- Anschutz, Lelvrbuoh : 

Sovereignty signifies the quality of the State as a supreme 
ruling commonwealth ( Qcmeinvycsm) .... It manifests itself 
[in the constitutional sense] by the superiority of the State 
over all persons or personal unions within its territory. . . 
The supreme ruling authority in the State is called Staatsge- 
walt (in the subjective sense). It finds expression in those 
organs which rank above all others — {welclie alien andern uber- 
geordnet sind) and thus exercise supreme ruling rights in the 
State. But the existence of the Staatsgewalt does not depend 
on the existence of the specific organs in which it is incor- 
porated. The individual physical peraon representing the 
Staatsgewalt may disappear and be replaced by another. The 
entire organization may suffer a complete change. A repub- 
lican constitution may be replaced by a monarchical one and a 
republican constitution may supplant one of a monarchical 
character. But the supreme ruling authority in the State al- 
ways remains.®® 

We must accept, then, as correct the theory that accord' 
ing to German constitutional jurisprudence Sovereignty or 
Staatsgewalt is vested neither in the monarch nor in the 
people as a mere total of unorganized individuals, but in 
the State itself, i. e. the people as a politically organized 
unit. This being so, the assumed creation of the North 

Anscliiitz, Deutsches Staatsrecht, p. 25. 

“ Meyer-Anschiitz, p, 24. 

p. 18. Concerning Hatschek’s view on this subject see note 
55 and corresponding text. 
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Oerman Confederation and of the Empire by a compact 
of the sovereign princes is to he discai'ded as a legal theory 
and cannot therefore be adduced in the argument against 
the legal continuity of the National Eepublic. Hence the 
conclusion is inevitable that there has been no change in 
the location of Sovereignty in the transition from the Ger- 
man monarchical to the republican form of State. . . . The 
legal continuity of the Eepublic can therefore not be ques- 
tioned from the point of view of a change from Monarchy 
to Eepublic. 

It is true, however, that the Eepublican Constitution 
does formally ascribe Sovereignty, or rather Staats- 
gewalt, to the people. In its Preamble, for instance, it is 
stated that: “The German People, united as a Nation,®^ 
and inspired by the determination to renew and strengthen 
its commonwealth (Eeich) in liberty and justice . . ., has 
created for itself the following Constitution.” In Article 1 
we read that: “The German Eeich is a Eepublic,” and that 
“the Staatsgewalt emanates from the people.” 

But be that as it may, the assertion of popular Sov- 
ereignty in the Preamble, and its elaboration in Article 1, 
to the effect that the Eeich is a Eepublic in which the 
Staatsgewalt emanates from the people, are not as such 
statements of the republican legal conceptions of State and 
Sovereignty. They are rather expressions of the funda- 
mental character and actual organization of the Govern- 
ment of the republican State. They are the public declara- 
tion that in the Eepublican Eeich the Staatsgewalt will be 
exercised not only in accordance with a constitution adopt- 
ed by popular will and consent, but also by popularly ap- 
pointed functionaries rather than by hereditai’y princes.®* 

Concerning the translation of the term “StSLmme'* as groups or 
otherwise see chapter V, note 10 and corresponding text. 

^The Preaml)le to the Constitution contains another equally vital 
idea, namely that of the unity of the Reich expressed in the phrase, 
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Referring to the erroneous theory of the creation of the 
Reich of Bismarck by compact, Hatschek, for instance, de- 
clares that “equally erroneous is the conception that the 
people, by way of a pouvoir comtitimit, i. e. by a juristic 
authority, has given itself the present National Constitu- 
tion.” And this “despite the fact that the Constitution in 
its Preamble tries to make us believe so.” Of the phrases 
princely compact and popular Sovereignty he says that 
“these are only juristic embellishments of the fact that the 
new Reich, like the old, is founded by the force of realities 
(Tatsachen). . . Of those “who see in these juristic 
phrases more than juristic glitter,” he says that they “may 
find themselves confronted by the embarrassing necessity 
of considering the juristic founding act of 1919 a different 
one from that of 1866, and the new Reich a different one 
from the old Reich of Bismarck.” He concludes that “hav- 
ing demonstrated the error of such views w^e need not con- 
sider as correct the premises upon which they rest. . . .” 

Hence the term “German people,” as used in the Pre- 
amble and in Article 1, does not signify the mere total of 
individual Germans in a numerical sense, but the German 
people, conscious of their membership in the German Na- 
tion, and united in the determination to enforce its will 
upon the individual members of the body politic. The 
Republican Constitution, created by them as the expression 


“The German people united as a Nation ... has created for itself 
this Constitution.” This, too, is not a juristic formulation of the status 
of the Reich in relation to its groups, but rather an assertion of a 
political principle, namely that the Constitution here created is the 
singular expression of the will of the united German people and not 
the combined expression of the particular wills of the component 
States. These two ideas represent the leading aspect of the change 
from the old to the new system and the rest of the Constitution may 
be viewed as the attempt to give to these political axioms legal sanction 
and form. 

“Hatscheh, I, pp. 66-57. 
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of this will, is not identical with the creation of their union, 
but rather the manifestation of the political will of the 
Nation expressed in the foiun of law^ This brings us to 
the consideration of the question of the dependence of the 
l^al continuity of the Republic upon the relation of the 
written constitution to the existence of the State. 

L^al Continuity and Relation of Constitution to the 
Existence of the State. The simplest and most fitting 
definition of the State is that of a society of human beings 
politically organized. Society becomes politically organ- 
ized when it establishes a system of political and legal con- 
trol, however primitive or complicated this may be, for the 
realization and enforcement of the general interests which 
form the basis for their political union. The essential and 
universal elements in the State then are the presence of 
certain common interests in the group, and the existence of 
a system of legal control by the group over the individual 
for the attainment of these interests. The content of these 
general interests, and the methods of control, vary in differ- 
ent political societies. But vaidety of interests and of the 
method of control constitute only the individual and formal 
aspect of the State. Prom these consideration it would 
seem to follow that the State comes into existence with the 
actual establishment of some sort of legally binding control 
over the individual for the effectuation of the general in- 
terests of the group. It is the establishment, in however 
primitive a form, of this l^ally binding system of control 
which is identical with the actual, as differentiated from 
the written constitution, and which effects the transforma- 
tion of the purely social unit into a body politic or State.®* 

“ DlstinguisMng between tbe first or actual, and a later or formal 
(written). Constitution of the State, Halberg writes: “De tout ce qul 
prScfede, II ressort flnalement aue I’Btat dolt avant tout son existence 
au fait Qu'il possfede une Constitution. Si en effet I’organisation de la 
communautfi nationals est le fait primordial en vertu duquel elle se 
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Speaking of the constitution as a formal or written instru- 
ment regulating the method of such control, Willoughby 
says : “To the historian it may be convenient to date the 
origin of a new State from the adoption of a constitution, 
as for example, to date the birth of the United States from 
1789 ; but, to the jurist, the Constitution must be viewed as 
a Law, — as the product of the legislative will of a State 
already in existence, and as providing an outline for its 
governmental machinery. . . Applying this state- 

ment to the question of the legal continuity of the German 
Republic we must say that the change from the monarch- 
ical to a republican constitution does not necessitate the 
assumption of the birth of a new German State on August 
11, 1919. The usurpation of the National Government by 
Herr Ebert and the Council of Commissioners, the assump- 
tion of the Staatsgewalt by the Labor and Soldiers’ Coun- 
cils of Berlin, the calling of a National Constituent 
Assembly, the establishment of a Provisional Constitution 
of February 10, 1919, and the enactment of the Transi- 
tional Law of March 4, constitute only an accidental num- 
ber of progressive moves or steps in the direction of the 
final foimulation of the constitutional system. It is in 


trouYe ^rig^e en un Etat il faut en d^duire que la uaissance de 
TEtat coincide avec r^tablissement de sa premiere Constitution, 
^crite ou non, c’est-S.-dire avec Tapparition du statut giii pour la 
premiere fois a donnd k la collectivity des organes assurant Tunity 
de sa volonty et faisant d’elle une personne dtatique. Assurdment 
Cette Constitution gyndratrice de TEtat pourra au cours des temps 
grandement varier, sans que la personnality de la communauty dta- 
tisde s*en trouve aucunement modifiye. Sous ce rapport, TEtat est 
inddpendant des formes successives de gouvernement qui lui donnent 
ses Constitutions . . la dytermination constitutionnelle des organes 
variables qui auront le pouvoir de voulouir pour la communautd unifide, 
n'a point d'influence sur la continuity et Tidentity de la personne 
Etat . . , (Malberg, voL I, p. 65), 

Fundamental Concepts of Public Law, p. 172. See also Hatscbek, 
I, pp. 29-31; Anschiitz, Deutsches Staatsrecht, p. 26. 
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the light of this realization that we will be able to do jus- 
tice to the fine distinction implied in Jellinek’s assertion 
that ‘‘with the promulgation of the Provisional Constitu- 
tion of February 10, Germany, after three months of dic- 
tatorship by the proletarian Councils, has once more 
become a constitutional State and that therefore, the 10th 
of February 1919 is the birthday of the democratic Re- 
public within the German Reich.” 

But there still remains the question as to whether the 
method by which a constitution is changed or replaced by 
another, affects the existence and continuity of the State. 
Where the change has taken place by legal methods, i. e. 
in accordance with the provisions of the old constitution, 
the continuity of the State cannot, of course, be questioned. 
Doubt as to the continuity of the State is due to arise 
where the old constitution did not contain any provisions 
for a change or amendment and where consequently the 
change in the government can be effected only by extra- 
legal means. Doubt may arise particulaily where the old 
constitution contained specific provisions for amendment, 
but where a change has taken place in violation of these 
provisions, i. e. by illegal methods. 

As far as the surrender of the Chancellorship and the 
monarchical Government by Max von Baden, and the 
assumption of this office and the formation of the revolu- 
tionary Government by Herr Ebert are concerned it has 
been shown that both parties intended to effect this change 
by constitutional methods. Nevertheless, the change in 
question actually was accomplished not by legal but by 
revolutionary means. Whether, juristically speaking, we 
shall call these methods extra-legal or illegal, depends en- 
tirely upon the point of view from which the political situa- 
tion is judged. The old monarchical Constitution provided 

“Jellinek, Revolution und Relcksverfassung, p. 37. 
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for its own amendment by way of ordinary legislation. It 
had on several occasions been amended and changes in the 
system of government had thus been effected in a legal 
manner. The last occasion of this kind was that of the 
introduction of parliamentary government by the Reform 
Acts of October 1918. If we take the position that^ because 
the Constitution of 1871 did contain a provision for 
amendation this method should under all circumstances 
have been followed, then the manner in w^hich the change 
from monarchical to socialist government was brought 
about must be called illegal. If, however, we hold that the 
manner of amendment of the Constitution prescribed was 
totally inadequate and impossible of application in con- 
sideration of the emergency demands of the hour, then we 
may be justified in speaking of the change not as illegal 
but extra-legal. 

From the point of view of the juristic conception of the 
State, it is, of course^ consistent to demand that all State 
action, i. e. all action of the State’s governing organs or 
agents, be strictly within the legal norms of the constitu- 
tion. However, the occasion may arise when the insistence 
upon the literal observance of the legal provisions may have 
the practical effect of frustrating a strong popular demand 
for an essential change in the machinery, method, or per- 
sonnel of the government. Assuming that in such a case 
the popular demand for a change is realized in an extra- 
legal or even illegal manner, we certainly must admit that 
the change is not aimed at the existence of a. system of con- 
trol, i. e. the existence of a government as such, but rather 
at the manner in which the government is at the time con- 
ducted, or at the individuals forming the governing bodies. 
In other words, the change is not aimed at, and cannot be 
said to affect the existence of the State as the Nation, con- 
scious of its political union and desirous of the continua- 
tion of this union. 
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A technically illegal removal of these governing agents, 
and a formally illegal change of the government by way of 
revolution, must in such a case be considei’ed as logical from 
the point of view of practical realities and must, even un- 
der the juristic conception of State be judged compatible 
with the State’s continued existence. To claim that every 
illegal change of the constitution, effecting a corresponding 
change in government, terminates the existing State would, 
as Willoughby states, mean that : “With the demise of the 
older Sovereignty, all existing legal rights and duties^ 
public and private, would have to be regarded as destroyed, 
because the legal basis upon which they had rested would 
have been removed, and they would then have to be con- 
ceived as impliedly recreated by the new Sovereignty. It 
seems simpler and sufficiently logical to regard the original 
State as maintaining a continued existence and as having 
merely given to itsdf, by an original and direct consti- 
tutive act, a new governmental organization.” 

As applied to the case of Germany’s change of govern- 
ment by revolution and to the creation of a new constitu- 
tion by the National Assembly, it seems logical to state 
that under the circumstances the only way of removing the 
princely rulers of the German States and of depc^ing the 
Emperor as the ruler of the Reich, was that of revolution. 
To have effected such a removal by the legal method of 
constitutional amendment by National legislation was em- 
inently impossible at the time. Hence the replacement of 
the monarchical form of government by that of the Re- 
public was not intended as, and not accompanied by the 
cessation of the old and the birth of a new State. We must 
therefore accept and insist upon the legal continuity of 
the Empire of 1871 and the Republican Reich of 1918. 


"Willoughby, Fundamental Concepts, p. 182. 
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CHAPTER V 

Division op Competencies between Reich and Lander 


Stamme, Staaten, Lander. The Preamble to the Re- 
publican National Constitution speaks of the German 
PeO'ple “einig in seinen Stammen.” Literally speaking the 
term “Stamme” should of course be translated in English 
as “tribes,” as it has actually been rendered in the English 
text of the Constitution, attached to Oppenheimer’s The 
Constitution of the German Republic.^ But the English 
term tribes connotes a primitive condition or status foreign 
to the German expression and is therefore unacceptable. 
Equally impossible is the translation of the phrase of the 
Preamble offered in Gollomb’s English rendering of Bru- 
net’s work on the German Constitution,® namely: “The 
German People united in all their branches.” The term 
branches, especially when fortified by the word “all,” which 
is absent in the German original, implies the totality of the 
racial divisions constituting what is known as the German 
people, including those remaining outside of the German 
body politic, i. e. the German Reich. The phrase “united 
in every respect,” adopted by MacBain and Rogers,® is too 
indefinite and colorless. 

The difficulty involved can be eliminated only by the 
establishment of the correct meaning of the phrase of the 
Preamble as it has been manifested in the interpretation 
given by the framers of the Constitution. Generally speak- 
ing the term Stamme is in its effect identical with the term 

‘ Oppenheimer, The Constitution of the German Republic, 1923. 

* Brunet, The New German Constitution ... tr. ... by Joseph Gol- 
lomb, 1922. 

• McBain and Rogers, The New Constitutions of Europe, 1922. 
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Lander. There is, however, this difference: while the term 
Lander denotes actual division of the Genuan Eeich into a 
number of component commonwealths, the term Stiimiue 
connotes the historical or racial justification for the exist- 
ence of this division. It was apparently on the basis of 
this differentiation that the phrase, “geeint in seinen Stilin- 
men,” was introduced into the Constitution upon the 
motion offered in the Stmtenaiisschuss by Dr. v. Preger, 
ambassador and representative of Bavaina/ On the other 
hand, when later before the VerfassimgsamHchtm (Com- 
mittee on the Constitution) the suggestion wa.s made to 
drop the phrase altogether, it was patently on tlie basis 
of the practical identity of the terms that v. Preger, ever 
mindful of the particularist aspirations of the Lander, 
said: “Do you not wish to state in the Preamble ‘Das 
deutsche Volk geeint in seinen Landern’? I make this sug- 
gestion in order to give expression in the Preamble to the 
federative character of the Eeich, i*ecoguiztMl by you in 
the Constitution and clearly defined by you in the following 
provisions. The expression ‘Land’ is clear. The term 
‘Stamm’ does not appear anywhere in the entire Constitu- 
tion.” ® However, the Preamble as adopted by the Vcrfas- 
sunffsausschms retained the phrase, “Das deutsche Yolk, 
einig in seinen Stammen.” The most interesting fact in 
this connection was the admission on the part of both the 
advocates and the opponents of the phra.se that the “partic- 
ular formulation was unimportant; * the only thing which 

* See statement by Prenss on the occasion of the second reading of the 
constitutional draft in the Verfassungsausschuss (Verf. Ber. und Prot, 
P. 492). 

’‘Ibid. 

am of the opinion that we should retain the general intro- 
duction — ^the phraseology is unimportant — so that the purpose of the 
Constitution, which is in itself non-jurlstlc, shall find expression” 
(Representative Katzenstein, Verf. Ber. und Prot., p. 492). 
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mattered was the fact that the entire Gei*man people be 
inspired by the will to perform these tasks [the tasks 
mentioned in the Preamble].” ^ 

The non-juristic or political purpose of this phrase was 
made clear beyond doubt in the debates on the Preamble in 
the National Assembly and especially in the statement of 
Preuss. In the motivation of the dxaft of the Constitution 
submitted, Preuss, referring to the Preamble, said: “One 
may not attach gi'eat importance to formulas . . . and one 
may thus hastily pass by the formula which intt'oduces the 
draft of the Constitution, i. e. the so-called Preamble. . . . 
But this Preamble gains its importance in contrast to the 
Preamble of the former National Constitution.® It is not 
in an alliance of princes, nor a compact between the mem- 
ber States, that the new Constitution originates, but in the 
self-organization of the German people in its entirety. . ® 

In other words, what the phrase, “Das deutsche Volk, 
einig in seinen Stammen . . . , hat sich diese Verfassung 
g^ben,” means to convey is that the National Republican 
Constitution is not the product of the consent of the States 
constituting the Reich, but the creation of the German 
people conceived as a national political unit. In the consti- 
tutional provisions dealing with the relations of the States 
and the Reich, the framers of the Constitution had, of 


’“The words, ‘geeint in seinen Stammen’ may be dropped. What 
matters is the expression of the fact that the entire German people, 
'also in alien seinen Stammen,’ be Inspired by the will to perform these 
tasks” (Spahn, ibid., p. 494). 

'The Preamble to the Constitution of 1871 reads; “His Majesty the 
King of Prussia, in the name of the North German Confederation, His 
Majesty the King of Bavaria . . . , [and the other German princes] 
conclude an eternal alliance for the protection of the territory of the 
Confederation and the rights of the same as well as for the promotion 
of the welfare of the German people. This Confederation shall bear 
the name German Hmpire, and shall have the following Constitution: ’’ 

'Heilfron, II, pp. 35-36, 
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course, to aekno\vle<lge the division of the R«‘ieh into a 
number of commonwealths, but in ih(‘ Preamlde to that 
Constitution these sjiine men and women announced that 
the terms of the relations of States and Heich were to be 
those of the whole Oerman people visioned as a body poli- 
tic, i. e. as a single State. The iu‘arest and simplest- Eng- 
lish version of the German phrase ‘‘I>as deutsche Volk, 
einig in seinen Stilmnien . . . , hat sich diese Verfassung 
g^eben,” w’ould therefore he this; ‘‘The German people, 
united as a Nation - . - , has given Itstdf this Constitu- 
tion.” It is this version which will be adopt t‘<l for the 
purposes of the present study.’® But while the Preamble 
to the Republican Constitution sp(?aks of “the German 
people, einig in seinen Stammen . . Article 2 of the 
Constitution states that “the territory of the Heich con- 
sists of the territories of the German Lauder. . , The 
corresponding article of the Imperial Constittition of 1871 
said that “the federal territory consists of the States 
(Staaten) Prussia . , Bavaiua, Saxony . . ., [etc.].”“ 
It is only logical to assume that the diffi^rence in the use of 
the terms “Lander” in the Republican, and “Staaten” in the 
Imperial Constitution is supposed to signify a difference in 
the status of the component parts of the Reich under the 
constitutions of the Monarchy and the Republic. 

In its program for the elections to the National Assem- 
bly the Spairtakm Bund had demanded for the Republican 
Reicb the status of a unitary State and the reduction of the 

“ In Frenci translations the phrase has been rendered as “le peuple 
allemand, uni dans for en] ses races. . . (H. K. de Prallaung, 

L’Unltarisme et le f6d6ralisme dans la constitution allemande, 1922; 
Brunet, La Constitution allemande du 11 aodt 1919). 

“ “Das Bundesgehiet hesteht aus den Staaten Preussen . . . , Bayern, 
Sachsen, Wiirttemherg, Baden, [etc.]” (Art. 1). 
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Lander to the position of mere administrative units.’^® The 
two drafts for the proposed new constitution, prepared at 
the request of the Socialist Government by Preuss> went 
a long way towards the realization of such extreme de- 
mands. On the other hand, the two Government drafts 
prepared successively as a result of the criticism of the 
Staatenhmifercnz and its two committees and the revision 
by the StaatenausscJmss were not only free from the uni- 
tary tendencies of the earlier Preuss drafts, but actually 
introduced provisions favoring the extreme particularist 
aspirations of the advocates of States rights.^® It was 
with these strongly particularist provisions that the second 
Government draft was submitted to the National Assembly 
and by the latter for revision to the V&rfassungscmsscJmss 
appointed from the membership of the Assembly. 

The choice of the term States (Staaten) or Lander for 
the commonwealths of the Reach was intimately connected 
with the selection of the name for the National Republic. 
Reference has already been made to the debates on this 
subject in connection with the question of the legal conti- 
nuity of the Republic.^* On that occasion it was pointed 
out that the heading, “Das Reich und seine Gliedstaaten,” 
was interpreted to preclude the unitary character of the 
Reich inasmuch as a unitary State could not be said to 
consist of Qliedstcmten, i. e. member Statea^® In this nega- 
tive interpretation, the term G-Uedstaaten was accepted as 
a compromise even by Preuss^ the father of the two consti- 
tutional drafts attempting to realize the idea of the unitary 
State. Speaking before the YerfassimgscmsschiLSS in con- 

“ Section 1 of the political and social part of the program demanded 
“the abolition of all member States {Einzelstaaten) and the establish- 
ment of the unitary Socialist . . . Republic” (Heilfron I, 148). 

“ See chapter II, section: Preliminary drafts of the Constitution. 

« Chapter IV. 

“Statement made by Kahl (Verf. Ber, und Prot., p. 23). 
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nection with the first reading? on the article in question, 
Preuss said: . . The expression Glivdfituatcti corre- 

sponds . . . exactly to the organic relation between the 
whole and its members. The Reich is the Gemmtstaai and 
the individual States are the GUctMmitai.'^' But the 
very reason adduced by Preuss for his acceptance of the 
term Gliedstaatcii proved to be the cause for the ivjection 
of the compromise term by other memlxu’s of the Vorfas- 
sungsaiisschuss. Representative Ivoeh, for instance, op- 
posed the term GUedstactoi because “it signifies only a 
quality of the States, i. e. their position in regard to the 
Reich, and because the term is not a natural but an arti- 
ficial expression.” He suggested the term Liinder because 
“it appears in the constitutional literature in such com- 
binations as LmdeslioJidt, Landesgeseh'i/chung, Landes- 
verf'ossung, Landtag, and others.” Without much further 
debate the motion of Representative Koch was accepted 
and the term, “Das Reich und seine Lander,” was adopted 
in the first reading. 

On the occasion of the second reading the States righters 
made a serious attempt to reverse the former decision of 
the Committee. Referring to the heading as adopted, Dr. 
Kahl stated: . . We must say, ‘Das Reich und seine 
Staaten.’ The difference ... is not of merely literary but 
of great practical importance. The term Lhnder could be 
defended from the constitutional point of view only if the 
Reich were a unitary State, for in that case the Lhnder 
would about correspond to provinces. But we have re- 
jected the unitary State. The Constitution concedes to 

“Verf. Ber. und Prot., p. 24. "I am opposed to the use of the term 
IjS,iider instead of Q-liedstaaten. The term Q-Htdstcuiten expresses in a. 
fortunate manner the organic connection of the parts of the State 
organization” (Mausbach, ibid., p. 26). 

“Ibid., p. 25. 
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tie individual States, wiich rightly claim the char- 
acter of States, their territorial Sovereignty {Gebietsho- 
Twit). This status is not only beclouded but even denied 
by the expression ‘Lhnder.’ A ‘Land’ never was an inde- 
pendent State. It is true that this popular term ‘Land’ 
has been introduced in such combinations as Landesherr, 
Landesgreme. But that is due to the historical fact that 
in the earliest times the princes were not sovereign (inde- 
pendent), but held their ‘Lhnder’ as liens, and that the 
term ‘Staaten’ was applied to these territories only very 
late. We must take heed that in the Constitution the con- 
cepts are clearly defined. This does not exclude the use of 
the term Land in such composits as ‘Landtag’ and others, 
but in that case the term does not signify the constitutional 
character of the body in question.” Dr. Kahl’s argniment 
was controverted by Eepresentatives Quark and Koch. 
Both held that the term Lander did in no way becloud the 
situation. “The term ‘Land’,” Herr Koch stated, “is not 
unclear, it simply affirms a new constitutional conception. 

. . . The newly proposed expression ‘Staat’ is dubious. 
We should create an unclear situation if we should speak 
of the Eeich, which is a State, as consisting of States.” 
The Committee’s decision in its second reading was once 
more in favor of the phrase, “Das Eeich und seine Lander,” 
an expression which, it was agreed, precluded the unitary 
character of the Eeich, but beyond this admission, failed 
to give general satisfaction with regard to the constitu- 
tional status of the commonwealths constituting the Reich. 

The draft subject to the first reading in the National 
Assembly was identical with the one discussed by the "Fer- 

“ I5id5,, p. 401. The same view was expressed by the Prussian Under- 
secretary Dr. Freund who protested against the meaningless term 
‘Land' in “the name of all the States, not ‘Lander'" 
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fassungsamschuss. It contained the phrase, “Das Reich 
und seine Gliedstaateu.” Heilfron’s edition of the debates 
of the first reading does not reveal any discussion on the 
question whether or not the term Glicdfituutcn should be 
replaced by that of Lander. In the consideration of the 
division of competencies between Reich and member States 
the speakers refer to the member units as “Gliedstaaten” 
or “Bundesstaaten.” After the first retiding the draft 
wasi, by a motion of March 4, referred to a committee of 
twenty-eight, i. e. the Committee on the Constitution (Fcr- 
fassutigsamschim),^^ which, as we have seen, voted a 
change from the term “Gliedstaaten’’ to “Lander.” 

On July 2, Dr. Kahl, reporting to the National Assembly 
on the Labors of the Committee on the Constitution, justi- 
fied the Committee’s substitution of the tenn “Lander” for 
“Gliedstaaten” as follows: 

Gentlemen, . . . the heading of the first section on which 
I have to report, reads “Reich und Lander.” The Government 
draft had chosen the heading, “Das Reich und seine Glied- 
staaten,” an expression much used in constitutional science to 
signify the organic connection of the parts and the whole. But 
the majority of the Committee placed less weight upon the 
juristic formulation and, in preference to the more abstract 
term “Staat,” selected the expression “Land” which for some 
time has been connected with constitutional organizations and 
which has found entrance into German popular and poetic 
language. The heading, “Reich und Lfinder,” using the latter 
. tern in the meaning of Eimelstaatm, contains therefore from 
the point of view of constitutional law the assertion that the 
State organism to he created by this Constitution does not 
represent a unitary State, but as heretofore, a combination of 
States {Staatenverlindimg ) .... The creation of the German 

“Heilfron, K, pp. 42, 129, 141, 187, 201, 206; III, p. 123. 

II, p. 230. 
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unitary State has from various sources and on various occa- 
sions been designated as the ultimate political aim. But there 
■was no difference of opinion concerning the fact that at pres- 
ent, i. e. under the existing condition of political realities, the 
structure of the StaatenverMndmiff must be retained. To de- 
fine the character of the legal nature of this State combination 
was, however, not considered to be the business of the legis- 
lator. There can therefore be no question that the new Reich 
is a Bundesstaat. . . 

The draft subject to the second reading in the National 
Assembly was that amended by the Verfassungscmsschiiss^ 
offering the phrase in question in the form, “Reich und 
Lander.” Apparently without any discussion of the issue 
involved, the consideration of the relations of the States 
and the National Commonwealth was carried on in the 
terms, “Bundes-” and “Einzelstaaten,” or in the terms, 
“Lander” and “Einzelstaaten,” used interchangeably.®* As 
finally accepted by -the National Assembly, the heading 
reads “Reichj und Lfinder.” 

National or State Sovereignty? In the Preamble to 
the Constitution of 1871 the Reich is described as “an 
eternal alliance for the protection of the territory of the 
Confederation,” concluded by the princes of the member 
States and the Free Cities. Aside from this the Constitu- 
tion of 1871 does not contain any general statement con- 
cerning the source and the exercise of the Staatsgewalt of 
the kind found in A.rticles 1 and 5 of the Constitution of 
1919. The relations between the Reich and the States in 
the Empire were regulated in particulars, as for instance 
by defining and enumerating the subjects coming under the 

“IBM., HI, p. 539. . 

“HeUfron, V, p. 23 ft., pp. 244, 350, 604, 617; VI, p. 90. 
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exclusiTe or concurrent right of legislation of Reich or 
States respectively. It was left to tlie Jurist or political 
philosopher to intei’pret these relations in the general 
terms of Staatenbund or Bundesstaat, i, e. of Staatsgewalt 
of the Reich and Staatsgewalt of the Lander. Those at- 
tempting such a definition had the choice of doing so on the 
basis of these specific provisions for the division of power 
between Reich and States, or on the basis of the supposed 
origin of the Reich in the alleged compact of the princely 
rulers of the member States, or on the basis of both. 

Reference has been made above to the fact that An- 
schutz does not accept independence {Unahhangiffkcit), 
i. e. Sovereignty in the meaning of international law, as an 
essential characteristic of the State and as a prerequisite of 
the Staatsgewalt.*® Attention was called in this connection 
to the significance of Anschutz’s position for the States 
rights issue in the Juristic and political controversies aris- 
ing over this subject from the interpretation of the Repub- 
lican Constitution. In substantiation of this doctrine An- 
schutz refers to what he calls the existence of the States 
in the Empire, and from this existence he attempts to 
prove the State character and the possession of Staats- 
gewalt by the Lhnder under the Republican Constitution. 
Anschfttz does not, of course, claim that the States under 
the Empire of 1871 were as independent as they had been 
from 1806-1866 ; nor does he deny that under the Constitu- 
tion of 1871, or even under that of 1867, their right of self- 
determination in their relation to other States found its 
limitation in the superior Sovereignty of the North Ger- 
man Confederation and the Empire. But according to An- 
schfitz this limitation of their self-determination in 
international relations was no derogation of their State 

“Ctapter III, section: Staatsgewalt and Souveranetat. 
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chai'actei’, for in his opinion, independence {Una^Mnr 
gigkeit) is not an essential quality of the Staatsgewalt 
nor of the State itself, i. e. of the State conceived as 
sovereign in constitutional law. “What lifts the State 
above the community,” Anschutz writes, “is not Souve- 
rhnetat (independence from the outside and from above), 
but the originality, the spontaneity of its ruling power or 
competence (Eerrschaftsgewalt).*’ While the States of 
the North German Confederation and of the Empire did 
not possess independence they did possess Staatsgewalt, 
i. e., the power and capacity of ruling, and of enforcing 
their commands. And, as Anschiitz insists, “they possessed 
this power in their own right, they did not bear it, figur- 
atively speahing, as a lien from the Reich or from any one 
else.” 

The logical deduction from these premises would be that 
in the Empire the Staatsgewalt was in the possession of 
the individual States and that the Staatsgewalt of the Em- 
pire was nothing more or less than the sum total of the 
Staatsgewalten of its component parta From this it 
would follow that the Empire did not possess a Staats- 
gewalt separate from, and superior to, the combined Staats- 
gewalten of the States, but that it shared with the States 
the exercise of their individual Staatsgewalt and at their 
own individual tolerance and discretion. In other words, 
the Empire was sovereign over the States only from the 
point of view of international law, the States individually 
being sovereign from the aspect of constitutional law. 
Their share in the exercise of their own Staatsgewalt was 
limitedj however, by the specific provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of 1871 which assigned to the Empire the exercise of a 


^ Anschiitz, p. 29, 

Anschiitz, Deutsches Staatsrecht, pp. 21-26. 
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part of tlie Staatsgewalt possessed iadividiially by the 
States. 

This is exactly the position which Anschiitz takes. In 
his study on German constitutional law, published in Holt- 
zendorff’s Enzyhlopddie, he definitely denies the existence 
of a German, i. e. National or Federal collective Staatsge- 
walt. Having claimed the unity and indivisibility of the 
Staatsgewalt as essential attributes of Sovereignty in the 
constitutional sense, he writes: 

The principle of the indivisibility of the Staatsgewalt is not 
disproved by the appearance of the Bundesstaat. . . . The sub- 
ject matter which by Article 4 of the Imperial Constitution is 
in part assigned to the [legislative] competence of the Reich, 
and in part reserved to the individual Staatsgewalten of the 
separate States (Eingelstmtsgewaltcn) , is not the substance 
of a German collective Staatsgewalt — ^for such does not exist. 
It is rather the essence of all competencies and tasks which 
would belong to the German Reich ... if it were a unitary 
State. This distribution of competencies in Germany and in 
every other Bundesstaat is no proof that one and the same 
Staatsgewalt can be divided and by such division be possessed 
by twenty-six owners. This distribution means that the Na- 
tional Constitution has effected a special assignment of partic- 
ular subjects and of a specific sphere of activity to twenty-six 
different sovereign powers (Staatsgewalten). . . . Hence it is 
not the Staatsgewalt which is divided between Reich and 
States, but the totality of the tasks of the) State. . . .*® 

When Anschfitz proceeds to state the corre^onding 
status of the Staat^ewalt for Reich and Lander under the 
Republican Constitution he becomes entangled in a serious 
contradiction. Con^stent with the premises involved in 
his theory of the Staat^ewalt of the. States under the Em- 

“Idia., p. 20. 
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pire, he asserts that under the Republican Reich the States, 
though subordinate to the Reich, do not receive their 
Staatsgewalt from the Reich, but now, as before, possess 
it in their own right. Hence according to the new as well 
as the old law the States, though called Lander, have not 
by their adhesion to the Republican Reich lost their char- 
acter as States.^® But though Anschutz definitely denied 
for the Empire a National Staatsgewalt, additional and 
•superior to the Staatsgewalt which the States were sup- 
posed to possess by their own right, and though he asserts 
for the Republican Reich the possession by the States of 
the Staatsgewalt equally in their own right, he neverthe- 
less admits the existence of a National Staatsgewalt under 
the Republican Constitution. According to Anschfitz, the 
statement of Article 1, Section 2, “The Staatsgewalt ema- 
nates from the people,” represents more than the demo- 
cratic principle of popular Sovereignty. Referring to the 
elimination of the words “entire” and “German” from the 
original version, “the entire Staatsgewalt emanates from 
the German people,” he holds that the Committee on the 
Constitution in sanctioning the change meant to say that 
not the entire Staatsgewalt, but only the Staatsgewalt 
exercised by the Reich, emanates from the entire German 
people. In the opinion of Anschutz the Committee further 
meant to say that the Staatsgewalt of the Lander {Landes- 
stmtsgeicaHt) emanates from the particular people of the 
Lander {Landesvolk) , such as the people of Prussia, Ba- 
varia, etc. Prom this Anschfitz deduces “that the Landes- 
staatsgeimlt was not delegated by or derived from the 
Reich, but that it was recognized by the latter.” It was by 
virtue of this recc^nition, he claims, that “the historical 
and individual Staatsgewalt of the Lfinder has been pre- 
served.” In conclusion he asserts that “the National As- . 

" An^chutz^ J). 29. 
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sembly in tlie Committee on tive Constitution and in 
plenary session accepted this conception,” and that 
“Article 1, Section 2, must therefore be interpreted in this 
fashion.” 

The same dualism of the Staatsgewalt is posited by An- 
schutz in his interpretation of Ai*ticle 5. Referring for the 
meaning of this article to what he has said about Article 
1, Section 2, he continues: “The Staatsgewalt exercised 
by the Reich in National affairs (National Staatsgewalt), 
is not identical with the Staatsgewalt exercised by the 
States in the affairs of the States {LandesJi/oheit). . . . 
The Staatsgewalt of the States, though subordinate to the 
National competence (Beichsgewalt), does not emanate 
from the latter. The Staatsgewalt of the Lander is, like 
that of the Reich, an original competence, requiring no 
further l^al derivation.” 

Division of Government, not of Staatsgewalt. After 
all, however, the legal status of the States is not fixed by 
the term officially assigned to them, nor by juristic theories 
based on premises incompatible with political realities. 
It is determined by the constitutional provisions for the 
division of power or competency between the Reich and the 
States. Unfortunately, an apparent ambiguity seems to 
have been created by the Constitution’s first attempt to de- 
fine these relationa Article 5 of the Republican Constitu- 
tion reads: “The Staatsgewalt is exercised in National 
affairs by the organs of the Reich according to the National 

” pp. 28-29. In substantiation of Ms assertion as to the accept- 
ance by the Committee on the Constitution and the National Assembly 
of his interpretation of Article 1, Section 2, he refers to the statements 
of Kahl, Bcyerle, Haussmann, v. Preger, Schaffer, Koch, v. Delbriick. 
An examination of their vlevs, following below, will force a different 
conclusion concerning the interpretation of the phrase in auestion. 
p. 35. 
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Constitution, in the affairs of the Lhnder by the organs 
of the Lander in accordance with the State constitutions.” 

In the opinion of some of the German commentators 
this means that Article 5 posits a dual Sovereignty, i. e., 
a Staatsgewalt for the Reich, to be exercised by the Na- 
tional organs of government, and a Staatsgewalt for the 
Lander, to be exercised by their own governmental agen- 
cies. Thisi, for instance, is the interpretation of Stier- 
Somlo and, as shown in the preceding pages, of Anschutz. 
Both defend the State character of the Lhnder largely 
upon the basis of Article 5.®^ In fact, however, Article 5 
does not attempt to posit Sovereignty or to establish the 
location of Sovereignty. This is done in Article 1, Section 
2, which states that “the Staatsgewalt emanates from the 
people.” Article 5 merely establishes a logical division of 
the exercise of the Staatsgewalt. In other words. Article 
5 does not establish a dual Staatsgewalt, but a dual system 
of government. 

In order to substantiate this statement we must in some 
detail consider the history of Article 1, Section 2, and of 
Article 5, for the correct meaning of these articles is funda- 
mental to the proper interpretation of the constitutional 
relations of Reich and Lhnder. Article 1, Section 2, and 
Article 5, of the final text of the Constitution, forming 
Article 2, Sections 1 and 2, of the so-called second Preuss 
draft, read as follows : “The entire Staatsgewalt emanates 
from the German people [Section 1]. It is exercised in 
National affairs by the organs existing by virtue of the 
National Constitution, and in the affairs of the States by 
the German Freistmten in accordance with their State 
constitutions [Section 2].”*® The phrase, “the entire 

“ StieV-Somlo, pp. 82-83; Anechiitz, pp. 28-30. The latter’s opinion 
will l)e considered below. . 

*^Alle Staatsgewalt liegt beim dentscben Volke. Sle wlrd in den 
Reiciisangelegenboiten durcb die auf Grnnd der Reicbsverfassnng 
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National or State Sovereignty wasi left undecided.” The 
most practical view of the issue was that of Representative 
Koch. “The chief importance of the article,” he declared, 
“is that it expressly replaces the authoritative State by the 
'VoVksstoMt. The controversy over the Sovereignty of the 
Reich and the Lander is not to be settled by this article, 
but rather by the later provisions of the Constitution (‘Na- 
tional law supersedes State law,’ [by the provisions con- 
cerning] the referendum), and by future legislation. . .” *'■ 
It was clearly on the basis of the compromise interpreta- 
tion of Dr, Quarck and Representative Koch that the Fer- 
fassmgsausschiiss in its first and second reading voted the 
acceptance of the phrase as Article 2, Section 1, in the 
form, “The Staatsgewalt emanates from the people,” im- 
mediately followed by Section 2 dealing with the exercise 
of the Staatsgewalt, in the form quoted above as dis- 
tinguished from the formulation in which it appears as 
Article 5 in the final text of the Constitution, 

There was little discussion in the National Assembly on 
the subject of the phrase, “The Staatsgewalt emanates from 
the people.” During the second reading of the draft of the 
Constitution, Dr. Kahl, reporting on the approval of this 
formulation by the Committee on the Constitution, advised 
the Assembly as follows : “In Reich and States the people 
is, in the meaning of [the present] Article 1, in the pos- 
session of the Staatsgewalt The exercise [of the Staats- 
gewalt] in both [Reich and States] is fixed in principle 
in Article 5. The organs exercising [the Staatsgewalt] 
in the affairs of the Reich are determined by the National 
Constitution and [those exercising the Staatsgewalt in 
the affairs of the Lander] are determined by the constitu- 


“IMd., p. 29. 

p. so. 

“IMd.. pp. 28-31, 406. 
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tions of tlie Lander.” In the light of the preceding quo- 
tations from the debates in the Committee on the Consti- 
tution it is hardly necessary tO' disprove the correctness of 
Kahl’s presentation. It will suffice to assert that what 
Kahl represents as the Committee’s meaning of Article 1 
is precisely the interpretation which the Committee re- 
fused to agree upon. The meaning of Article 1, Section 2, 
was discussed by v. Delbrtick ** and Dr. David, National 
Minister of the Interior,^' in the interpretation of the Com- 
mittee, to wit, that the phrase in question signifies no more 
and no less than the change from the constitutional Mon- 
archy to the democratic Republic. The attempt made dur- 
ing the third reading to expand Section 2 to read, ‘‘the 
Staatsgewalt in the German Reich emanates from the 
people,” failed. In both the second and third reading the 
entire Article 1 was accepted as submitted by the Ver- 
fassungsausschitss.*'^ It is therefore difficult to under- 
stand how under the circumstances Anschfitz, as quoted 
above, could assert that the National Assembly as well as 
the Y erfmsungsausschuss had accepted an interpretation 
of Article 1, Section 2, positing on the one hand the demo- 
cratic form of the National Government, and on the other 
hand the preservation of the Sovereignty of the Lfinder 
in addition to or along with National Sovereignty, 

The meaning of the phrase, “The Staatsgewalt emanates 
from the people,” having thus been established to signify 
the creation of a National democratic republic, and to 
evade an answer to the question of National or State Sov- 
ereignty, the interpretation of the provision for the exer- 
cise of the Staatsgewalt should thus after all leave no room 

« Heilfrojx, HI, p. 540. 
p. 567 ff. 

"IBid., p. 575. 

"IBid., in, p, 585; V, pp. 357-358. 
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for ambiguity or doubt. Refernng to tbe elimination of 
the words “entire” and “German” from the original version 
of Article 1, Section 1, Preuss, speaking before the Ver- 
fassimgsausschuss said that this change had been effected 
because the Stmtenausschuss had considei'ed the original 
formulation dangerous for the future political existence of 
the Lander. He was of the opinion, however, that “if we 
do not carry the contrast of principles to the extreme, the 
new formulation may well be accepted.” Proceeding to 
Section 2, i. e. the present Article 5 of the Constitution, he 
continued : “The acceptance of Section 2 is important not 
for academic but for practical reasons. Since the first 
sentence says, ‘the Staatsgewalt emanates from the people,’ 
the second sentence must supplement the fii’st in a two-fold 
way. Thus it must state that the Staatsgewalt is exercised 
not immediately by the people, but by the organs desig- 
nated by the Constitution, namely on the one hand by 
organs of the Reich, and on the other hand, by organs of 
the Lander. The consideration of the fact that State 
organs will to a large extent be active in National affairs, 
constitutes no obstacle to the present formulation of Sec- 
tion 2, since the latter speaks of organs whose competency 
is determined on the basis of the Constitution of the 
Reich.” Without the expression of an, essential dis- 
senting opinion Section 2 was accepted by the Committee 
on the Constitution “ and later also by the National As- 
sembly,*® forming Article 5 of the National Constitution. 

However, the editorial committee of the Verfassungs- 
aussohuss seems to have effected two important, though 
only formal, changes with regard to the provisions here 
discussed. In the first place, in the draft returned by the 

*^Verf. Ber. und Prot*, p. 29. 
pp. 29, 31, 405. 

" Hellfron, III, pp. 540, 609; V, p. 359. 
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Av^sgJiuss to the National Assembly, Section 2 of Article 
2 of the original version of the second Preuss draft, as 
passed in first and second reading of the Verfassungsaus- 
schuss, is separated from the phrase, “The Staatsgewalt em- 
anates from the people,” thus appearing independently as 
Article 6. In the second place, the phras^ “The German 
Reich is a Republic,” prefixed in the first reading of the 
AusscJmss to Article 1 dealing with the territorial struc- 
ture of the Reich, is found detached from that context and 
joined to the phrase, “The Staatsgewalt emanates from the 
people,” the two constituting henceforth Sections 1 and 2, 
respectively, of Article 1, i. e., “The German Reich is a 
Republic,” and, “The Staat^ewalt emanates from the 
people.” 

It is on the basis of this second change effected by the 
editorial committee and accepted by the Av^sclvuss, that 
Poetzsch insists upon the interpretation of the phrase, “The 
Staatsgewalt emanates from the people,” in conjunction 
with the statement, “The German Reich is a Republic.” 
For it is this connection of the two sentences which, in 
Poetzsch’s opinion, justifies tiie conclusion that “in Article 
1 the term Staatsgewalt can hardly mean anything but 
Staatsgewalt of the Reich,” But he continues, “since the 
concept Staatsgewalt has apparently the same meaning in 
Articles 5 and 1, it is after all reasonable to interpret it to 
mean that the -Staatsgewalt exercised by the organs of the 
Lander on the basis of. the Lmdesverfasmngen is in the 
last analysis nothing but the Staatsgewalt of the Reich.” 

In other words, Poetesch substantiates the interpretation 
given above to the effect that Article 5 does not attempt to 
divide the Staatsgewalt between Reich and Lander, but 
merely lays down certain principles for the exercise of the 

Verf. Ber. uhd Prot., pp. 401-405 ; Poetzscli, *p. 41. 

p^.-41. See also tke intyoduction to Ms commentary, p. 28. 
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Stiiatsgewftlt. Thus Ai*ticle 5 simply states that the 
Staatsgewalt, i. e. the Staatsgewalt of the Keioh, is to be 
exercised in National affairs by organs of the Reich author- 
ized by the National Constitution and in the affairs of the 
Lander by the State governments in accord with the State 
constitutions. 

That this is the only po^ible meaning becomes clear 
when it is realized that x\rticle 5 was evidently intended 
to express definitely one great change introduced by the 
Republican Constitution as compared with that of the 
Empire, for under the Constitution of 1871, the Empire did 
not, with the exception of the Diplomatic Service, the Navy, 
the Army in time of war, the Postal and Telegraph Service, 
the Reichsgericht, and a few allied services, possess Na- 
tional organs or functionaries, but wus dependent for the 
execution of National legislation upon State organs under 
the supervision of National officials responsible to the 
Emperor. The correctness of this interpretation is further 
proved by the fact that Article 5 is immediately followed 
by the provisions of Articles 6-12, containing the detailed 
enumeration of the topics assigned to the exclusive or con- 
current legislative competency of Reich and Ixander re- 
spectively, by the provisions of Article 13, establishing the 
supremacy of National over State law, and by those of 
Articles 15-16, defining the relations of the National and 
State administrations.” It is this connection between 
Articles 5, 6-12, 13, and 15-16, to which attention has been 
called in the Commentary of Judge Werner Brandis whose 
only explanation of Article 5 consists of a reference to 
Articles 6-15 and Article 78, Sections 24.®* 

“Art. 14 contains the one fundamental exception from the general 
provision of Art, 5, namely that "the laws of the Reich are to be ap- 
plied in the State conria, unless otherwise provided by law.” 

"Brandis, p. 85, 
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Natianal Restrictions on State Constitutions. Another 
important point in favor of the interpretation of Article 5 
here adapted is implied in its reference to the National and 
State constitutions as the guiding norms for the exercise 
of the Staatsgewalt by Reich and Lander. The Staatsge- 
walt is to be exercised in National affairs by the National 
Government according to the National Constitution and in 
the affairs of the Lander by the State governments accord- 
ing to their particular constitutions. There certainly can 
be no question that the National Constitution must be ac- 
cepted as expressing the sovereign will of the German 
people as a united Nation, i, e. as expressing the sovereign 
will of the Reich. Article 17 of the National Constitution 
prescribes that the constitutions of the Lhnder must in 
certain important respects conform to the stipulations of 
this fundamental National law. The conditions thus laid 
down are : Each one of the Lhnder must have a republican 
constitution. The representative assembly of every one of 
the Lander must be elected by universal, equal, direct, and 
secret vote of all German citizens> both men and women, 
according to the principles of proportional representation. 
The Government of every State {Landes'regierung) must 
have the confidence of its representative assembly. The 
principles of election for the representative assembly apply 
also to municipal elections, though by State law {Landes- 
gesetz) a residence requirement not exceeding one year of 
domicile in the municipality may be imposed in such 
elections. 

The Constitution of 1871 did not contain a single one of 
these far-reaching limitations upon the constitutive powers 
of the States. The American Federal Constitution guar- 
antees to the States the republican form of government. 
This guar^tee does;, of course, imply an inhibition against 
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any but a republican form of government for the States,®"* 
The United States Constitution stipulates further that “the 
right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States, or by any State 
on account of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude,” giving to the National Legislature, i. e., to Con- 
gress,®' the right to enforce this Article by suitable legisi- 
lation. But beyond the insistence upon a republican form 
of government the American Constitution does not attempt 
to prescribe any definite conditions for the relations of the 
executive and legislative branches of the governments of 
the States, as the German Republican Constitution of 1919 
does. In addition to these specific limitations placed by 
the National Constitution of the German Republic upon 
the governing activity of the Lander, there is implied the 
general requirement that the constitutions of the Lander 
must not contain anything contrary to any provisions of 
the National Constitution. This inhibition is contained 
in Article 13 which provides that National law supersedes 
State law. National and State law being interpreted in 
German jurisprudence to include the law of the Consti- 
tution." 

The restrictions placed by the National Constitution 
upon the Lander in respect to their form and method of 
government and in regard to the provisions of their consti- 
tutions and ordinary legislation, unqu^tionably consti- 
tute “a derogation of the Staatsgewalt which the advocates 
of States rights claim for the Lhnder. The same must, as 
will be demonstrated later, be admitted for the National 
right of determining the boundaries of the Lander, for the 
formal right of the Reich to restrict further the existing 

“Art. IV, Sec. 4. 

“Amendments'. Art. XV. - 

“See note 74 and corresponding text. 
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rights of the Lander, and for the general declaration of the 
supremacy of National over State law. 

Determination of State Boundaries by National Law. 
The National right to regulate the territory or boundaries 
of the Lander is embodied in Article 18 which reads in 
part as follows: 

The division of the Reich into States (Lander) shall serve 
the highest economic and cultural interests of the people after 
the most thorough consideration of the wishes of the popula- 
tion affected. The boundaries of the Lhnder may be altered 
and new States may be erected within the Reich by an amend- 
ment of the National Constitution. 

With the consent of the Lander directly affected, it requires 
only an ordinary law of the Reich. 

An ordinary law of the Reich will also suffice if one of the 
Lander affected does not consent, provided that the change of 
boundaries or the creation of a new State (Land) is desired by 
the population concerned and is also required by a prepon- 
derant National interest. 

The rest of the Article provides for consulting the wishes 
of the people concerned by way of a referendum, and for 
the settlement of disputes over property rights arising 
from such boundary changes. 

According to the introductory sentence of Article 18 the 
division of the Reich into States (Lander) i^all serve the 
highest economic and cultural interests of the people, i. a 
the entire Gemnan people, after the most thorough con- 
sideration of the wishes of the portion of the population 
affected.*® The principle involved in this general state- 

WThe interpretation of the term people as the entire German people 
is forced by its juxtaposition to the expression “population affected.” 

«'“Die Gliederung des Reichs in Lender soli unter moglichster 
Berucksichtigung des Willens der beteiligten Beyblkerung der wirt- 
schaftlichen und kulturellen Hochstleistung des Volkes dienem . . 
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nient thus places the interests of the entire German people 
above that of the part affected by the division of the Reich 
into Lilnder or States. But it does not in itself seem to 
deny to the Lilnder in principle the right to maintain their 
territorial integrity as based upon historical development 
and existence. In fact, the consultation of the will of the 
few immediately concerned is guaranteed. But what is to 
happen when their will runs counter to the interests, 
economic and cultui’al, of the whole German people? Ac- 
cording to Article 18, Sections 2 and 3, changes of the 
territorial status of the Lhnder may be effected by ordi- 
nary National legislation when all the States conceimed 
agree, and when, ■with only one of them agreeing, the 
change is demanded by the population concerned and by a 
preponderant interest of the Reich. But it is quite pos- 
sible that all the States concerned in the proposed change 
may disagree or fail to consent. It is clearly in such an 
emergency that the provision of the second sentence of 
Section 1 applies, namely that “the boundaries of the 
Lander may be altered and new States may be erected 
within the Reich by an amendment of the National Con- 
stitution.” 

Under the Republican Constitution a constitutional 
amendment is effected in a manner quite different fi*om 
that provided for in the Constitution of 1871. According 
to Article 78 of the Constitution of the Empire amend- 
ments were effected by way of ordinary legislation. An 
amendment of the Constitution was considered as rejected 
when fourteen votes were cast against it in the Bundesrat. 
But in the Imperial Bundesrat one of the States, Prussia, 
alone controlled three more than the fourteen votes re- 
quired to make any amendment to the Constitution impos- 
sible. Under the Republican Constitution the National 
Council (Eeichsrat) cannot, by the controlling vote of any 
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single State, nor by the combined vote of all tbe States, 
prevent a constitutional amendment. It can at tbe most 
only defer its enactment. The influence of the Reichsirat 
upon constitutional amendments is limited to two distinct 
actions. In the first place the Reichsrat has the right, 
through the expression of disapproval by a two-thirds 
majority, to object to or veto an amendment proposed by 
the Reichstag. In the second place, if, ignoring this ob- 
jection or veto, the Reichstag passes the amendment, the 
Reichsrat has the right to request, within two weeks from 
the passage of the amendment by the Reichstag, the sub- 
mission of the amendment to a popular referendum.®* 

According to the original text of Article 60 of the Na- 
tional Constitution each State was to have at least one 
vote in the National Council (Reichsrat). Each of the 
larger States was to receive one vote for each million in- 
habitants. One additional vote was granted for a surplus 
population over the last million, if that surplus equalled 
the total population of the smallest State. But no State 
was to have more than two-fifths of the total votes. This 
reduced the vote of Prussia to 25 of the total of 63 votes 
which the National Council had at the time of its crea- 
tion.*® In addition to this curtailment of Prussia’s former 
controlling influence in the Reichsrat, Article 63 provides 
that “one-half of the votes of Prussia ^all in accordance 
with a [Prussian] State law be represented by the pro- 
vincial governments of Prussia.” In other words, the 
votes of Prussia in the Reichsrat have been divided in such 

“ Art. 76. 

^ Instead of at least forty votes wMcli elie would liave had without 
this restriction. At the time of the establishment of the Reichsrat the 
total of 63 votes was distributed as follows: Prussia 26, Bavaria 7, Sax- 
ony 5, Wiirttemberg and Baden 3 each, Hessen 2, the rest of the States 
1 each (Giese, p. 202; Poetzsch, p. 78). Art. 60 has since beep amended. 
For details of this amendment see notes 46-47 and corresponding text. 
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a manner that only half of them represent Prussia as a 
State, the other half being distributtMl among, ami repi‘e- 
senting, her provincial administrative units. This limita- 
tion of the powers of the. Reiehsrat and the complete elimi- 
nation of the former control of that bcaly by Prussia are 
significant in view of the fact that the contents of Article 
18 which seems to go far in facilitating the division or bal- 
ancing of State territories, was considerably mwlified in 
order to save Prussia from impending division into several 
new States or Lilnder. After the defeat in the war and 
after the disappearj^nce of the imperial office as the chief 
unifying factor in the Empire, the unity of the Reich 
seemed to depend upon the curtailment of the predomi- 
nance of Prussia^ Since Pru&sia represented about forty 
out of sixty-five million inhabitants of the entire Reich, 
reasons of constitutional, international, and political ex- 
pediency seemed, for a time at least, to demand her parti- 
tion. The document accompanying the so-called first 
Preuss draft for the proposed National Constitution ex- 
pressed the National Government’s view favoring and jus- 
tifying the division of Prussia into several smaller units.®^ 
The sponsors of such a partition found active support in 
the separatist tendencies manifested at that time in some 
of Prussia’s western provinces, especially in the Rheinland 
and part of Westphalia. As a result, the formation of a 
separate Rhenish- Westphalian State from Prussian terri- 
tory was seriously discussed pro and oon in the Committee 
of the Oonstitution and in the National Assembly.®* 

Yielding, however, to the weight of the consideration 

*» "Denkschrlft zum Verfassungsentwurf.” This document is found 
with the text of the second Preuss draft in “Deutscher Geschichtska- 
lender,” 52. Lieferung, 1919. 

“ On this subject see Verf. Ber, und Prot., p. 92 ff., pp. 431-432. 

“Heilfron, II, pp. 199, 204, 211-213;, III, p. 163; V, p. 14 If., 403 f£. 
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that the partition of Prussia at that time would only tend 
to complicate still more the problem of the relations of 
Reich and States, and that it would be interpreted by 
Germany’s antagonists as a sign of internal weakness and 
disunion,®* a compromise was sought and found by the 
Committee on the Constitution and the National Assembly 
in the final phraseology of Article 18,®® which provides in 
principle for the partition of any State. But in the Na- 
tional Assembly a supplementary Article 164a, later 167, 
was added, containing as a concession to Prussia a stipu- 
lation according to which Sections 3-6 of Article 18 were 
not to take effect until two years after the promulgation of 
the Constitution, the supposition being that in those two 
years the separatist tendencies within, and the demands for 
partition from without, would disappear or sufficiently 
diminish to be finally ignored. 

The actual changes made so far in the territorial status 
of the Lhnder were those effecting the joining of several 
States into a new larger unit, namely the creation of Thur- 
ingia from seven of the small central Saxon States,®® the 
amalgamation of Coburg with Bavaria and that of Wal- 
deck-Pyrmont with Prussia.®^ Since, at the time of the 
enactment of the National laws sanctioning the creation 
of Thuringia and the amalgamation of Coburg with Ba- 
varia, the formal consent of the States concerned could not 
be secured, the National laws in question were passed in 

V, p. 14 ft. 

“IBid., V, p. 16; Art. 18 of the final text of the Constitution corres- 
ponds to Article 11 of the second Preuss draft and Art. 15 of the two 
Gk)Yernnient drafts- 

*®The States forming Thuringia were: Sachsen-Weimar-Eisenach, 
Sachsen-Meiningen, Reuss, Sachsen-Altenhurg» Sachsen-Gotha (without 
Coburg), Schwarzburg'Rudolstadt, Sehwarzburg-Sondershausen* 

^ Reichsgesetz of April 30, 1920 (RGBl., 1920, p. 841). 
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the mannei* minimi for constitutional amendments.*'' In 
the case of the ahsoiiition of Waldeck-Pyrmont l>y Prus- 
sia, the consent of the former not being in doubt, an ordi- 
nary National law was sufficient®* 

According to the terms of the Treaty of Versailles a 
plebiscite was to be held in Upper Silesia to i*ecord the 
desire of its population in regard to the question of its 
retention by Germany or its cession to Poland. In view 
of this impending plebiscite the Prussian Government, in 
October 1919, declared its willingness to divide the Prus- 
sian Province of Silesia and to offer to Upper Silesia the 
status of a State in the Reich.™ The execution of this 
plan was interrupted by the occupation of the greater part 
of Silesia by foreign troops. 

The i‘ight of Upper Silesia to enact such a change was, of 
course, implied in principle in Article 18 of the Republi- 
can Constitution of the Reich. But owing to foreign occu- 
pation and owing to the two years restriction placed in 
Article 167 upon the application of Article 18, Upper 
Silesia was not at that time in a position to make use of 
this right. Prussia’s offer to Upper Silesia was, of course, 
an attempt to influence the population of that part of 
Silesia to vote in favor of remaining with Germany. 
Prompted by the same motive the National Goveniment, 
in November 1920, submitted to the Reichstag an amend- 
ment to Article 167 of the National Constitution, by which 
the restriction placed upon the application of Article 18 
was removed in the case of Upper Silesiav According to 
the terms of the amendment of November 20, 1920, the 
people of Upper Silesia were to be allowed, within two 
months following the resumption of authority by German 

“Poetzsch, Vom Staatsleben. . . ., p. 55. 

Amalgaiaatioii of Waldecls: vltli Prussia is pending, 

" Preussisclie Gesetzsammlung, 1919, p. 169. 
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ofiBlcials, to decide by referendum tbe question of having 
Upper Silesia organized as a State within the Eeich.'^^ The 
result of the referendum or plebiscite was published in the 
Reichsmzeig&r of November 20, 1922. The vote stood 517, 
812 against, and 50,529 for a separate Upper Silesian 
State.^* 

The attempt of the Prussian Province of Hanover to 
regain the position of a State lost in consequence of the 
Austro-Prussian War in 1866, has apparently found its 
solution and end. in the negative result of the preliminary 
refei*endum of May 19, 1924. The holding of the prelimi- 
nary referendum was ordered by National executive ordi- 
nance for the purpose of establishing whether one-third 
of the population of Hanover, entitled to vote in the elec- 
tions for the Reichstag, actually desired a popular vote on 
the question of remaining a province of Prussia or of be- 
coming a State in the Reich. The preliminary referendum 
which took place on May 18, 1924, resulted in a vote of 
449,562 against, and 92,828 for a final plebiscite on the 
question of statehood.'^® Since less than one-third of those 
entitled to vote in the Reichstag elections had voted in 
favor of the change, the qu^ion was decided in favor of 
the retention of the status of a Prussian province. 

The provision of the executive ordinance for the holding 
of a preliminary plebiscite, and the provision for a decision 
by a vote of one-third or less of those entitled to vote in 
the elections to the Reichstag, find their legal justification 
in Section 4 of Article 18, which stipulates that: “The will 
of the population is to be ascertained by a plebiscite {At- 
stimmung). The National Government orders the voting 

"Eeichsgesetz of Not. 27, 1920 (RGBl., 1920, p. 1987). 

”Poetzscli, Vom Staatsleben . . p. 56. 
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when the plebiscite is demanded by one-third of the inhab- 
itants of the territory to be detached.” 

Supremacy of National over State Law. National su- 
premacy in the sphere of legislation has been established in 
the National Republican Constitution in a three-fold man- 
ner. In the first place, it is created in specific articles of 
the Constitution defining the National right of legislation 
over that of the Lander for the regulation of particular 
subjects or conditions, as for instance the r<^ulation of 
State boundaries by National constitutional or ordinary 
law as considered in the preceding section. In the second 
place, it is posited in the provisions of Article 13 contain- 
ing the general declaration that National Law is supreme 
over State Law. Lastly, it manifests itself in those stipula- 
tions of the Constitution, which asserts the so-called Korn- 
‘petenz-Ko-mpetems of the Reich. We are here concerned 
only with the second and third modes of the ^tablishment 
of supremacy of National law, i. e. with the definite asser- 
tions of the general principle of such supremacy. 

Article 13, Section 1, positing the general supremacy of 
National over State law, states that “Reichsrecht bricht 
Landrecht” (National law supersedes State law). In 
order to consider this provision in its bearing upon the 
relative position of Reich and Lander, we must first deter- 
mine the extent of its validity as revealed in the debates 
in the National Assembly and in the Committee on the 
Constitution. In German constitutional practice the term 
Becht as applied in the terms Beioh&^eoM and Landrecht 
is geaera,lly held to include not only ordinary but also 
constitutional law. Thus RecM signifies customary, statu- 
tory, administrative, treaty, and constitutional law'.''* It 

“Giese, pp. 98-99; Poetzsoh, p. 60; AjasoMtz, p. 46; aad others. 
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was in tliis meaning that the term Beoht was accepted by 
the Committee on the Constitution and by the National 
Assembly. As quoted on a previous occasion, Representa- 
tive Koch, speaking before the Committee on the Constitu- 
tion on the meaning of the phrase, “the Staatsgewalt ema- 
nates from the people,” said: “This article has its chief 
importance in the fact that it posits the democratic State 
( Volksstmt) in place of the authoritative State. The con- 
troversy over the Souveranetat of the Reich and the Lander 
is not settled by this article, but by the later provisions of 
the Constitution, Reichsrecht hricht Lcmdrecht, Referen- 
dum, and by future legislation. . . It was in this 
sense that Dr. Kahl, champion of States rights though he 
was, said: “The principle expressed ... by the phrase, 
‘Reichsrecht bricht Landrecht,’ is so clear, that I need not 
lose any time over it Doubts can exist only in regard to 
its formulation. The expression is doubtlessly popular, I 
should almost say poetic; but according to my feeling in 
the matter, it does not fit into a law. I recommend the 
form, ‘Reichsgesetze gehen den Landesgesetzen vor (Na- 
tional laws precede State laws) With the exception of 
Dr. Quarck’s statement registering his agreement with 
Kahl to the effect that the principle involved in the phrase 
could not be subject to discussion, the rest of the debates 
dealt exclusively with the choice of the particular form 
which Article 10 (the future Article 13) was to have. It 
was accepted in the first reading in the form, “Reichsrecht 
bricht Landesrecht.” ” With the exception of the change 
of the word L<mdesrecht i^ the original Landrecht, the 

/®See note 41 and corresponding text. See also Ms statement of the 
debate on this article in the second reading of the draft of the Constitu- 
tion (Heilfron, III, p. 563). 

"Yerf- Ber. und Prot, p. 37. 

pp..37-3k, ' 
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phrase was accepted with the same unanimity of interpre- 
tation in the second reading of the Committee on the Con- 
stitution/® and in the three readings in the National As- 
sembly.'^® Remarkably to the point and final as to the 
meaning of the phrase in question was Dr. KahFs interpi“e- 
tation given in the second reading in the Assembly. Speak- 
ing of the relations of National and State law Kahl said : 

This [relation] is covered by Article 13, the principle pro- 
vision of which reads, “Reichsi'echt bricht Landi'echt.” This 
principle requires no justification, it follows from the structure 
of the Bundesstaat and corresponds to the state of affairs in 
the foi’mer [Bnipii’e] and in the old Reich [the Holy Roman 
Empire of the German Nation]. It goes without saying that 
“Landrecht” in this connection does not signify a particular 
codification, but general State law in the meaning of the well 
known popular phrase. 

The great practical significance of this piunciple . . . was il- 
lustrated unexpectedly yesterday evening during the debates 
on the settlement law {Biedlwigsgesetz) . It would therefore 
be appropriate for me here to state the uniform opinion of the 
Committee on the Constitution, to wit, that this norm for the 
relation [of National and State law] holds good without reser- 
vation {dass dieser Grundsatz iiber das Rangvcrhdltnis ohm 
Vorhehalt gilt). National law is not only subsidiary common 
law, but absolute law. This means that National law piwails 
not only where State law has not posited a different (ahwei- 
chende) legal norm, but that within the sphere of its supremacy 
it completely supplants State law. Beiohsreoht hricht Land- 
reoht means that where and when in the meantime in a field 
subject to National legislation, the States have taken measures 
deviating from the provisions of the [National] Constitution, 
these measures must, after the promulgation of the National 
Constitution, be brought into harmony with the constitutional 


^nu., pp. 408-410. . 

"HeUfron, II, p. 230; III, p. 545, 626-627; V, p. 360. 
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law of the Reich. Exceptions fi^om this requirement are al- 
lowed only to the extent to which the National Constitution 
contains such exceptions in favor of the Lhnder. The [Na- 
tional] Constitution is the norm and limitation for the formu- 
lation of State law. . . 

According to this “uniform” interpretation of the Com- 
mittee on the Constitution, accepted without protest by the 
National Assembly, Section 1 of Article 2 constitutes a 
two-fold limitation, of State legislation. In the first place, 
it ordains that all future State law must be in harmony 
with the ordinary law of the Reich enacted within the 
sphere of all matters subject to National legislation. In 
the second place, it means that all future and ecnsting 
State legislation must conform to the provisions of the new 
National Constitution. In the light of this definition it 
will be interesting to consider Anschutz’s annotation to 
Article 13, even though some of the items have been ques- 
tioned by a few of his fellow commentators and by the 
Governments of some of the States; This is what Anschutz 
writes concerning Article 13 : 

Section 1 proclaims the principle of the supremacy of Na- 
tional law over State law, a principle which was recognized in 
the old law and was followed from the Souverhnetat of the 
Reich over the Lhnder. ... 

The phrase, “Reichsrecht bricht Landrecht,” signifies, as 
heretofore,®’^. . . that by the enactment of a National law all 
State law covering the same subject is repealed, and that the 
creation of new State law on this subject is precluded.®® Na- 

Ill, p. 545. 

®He refers to Laband II, p. 114 fE; Haenel, p. 248 ff; Meyer-Anscbfitz, 
p. 715 ff. 

”Tbis is tbe only item in Anschutz’s interpretation, which seems to 
require modification. See -notes 86-89 and corresponding text. 
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tional law is tliei'efore retroactive tlirough the nullification [of 
existing State law], and preventive as far as futuve State legis- 
lation is concerned. 

In particular this i*epeal of State law signifies not only a con- 
ditional invalidation for the dumtion of the National Law, but 
the complete nullification of State legislation. National law 
not only eliminates the binding force of State law, but the law 
itself. Former State laws are not revived by the repeal of 
National law, but in ease of such repeal the State merely re- 
gains the right to reenact defunct State legislation.^ 

The repeal of State law by National law extends to all noms 
of the State law bearing on the subject matter ... of the 
National law, regardless of form and content of the law. Thus 
the State law repealed may be ordinaiy, constitutional, ordi- 
nance, or customary law. Even State laws whose content is in 
hai’mony with National law are subject to annulment. . . 

The material extent of annulment of the existing State law 
is decided solely by* the National law which supersedes the law 
of the State, to the degree to which it wills to do so. The ex- 
istence and the extent of this will are to be established by in- 
terpretation [of the law in question]. The courts called upon 
to apply National and State law have, therefore, complete free- 
dom of interpretation. In other words : The right of the courts 
to examine the validity of State law in regard to National law, 
and to deny the application of a State law which is found 
superseded by National law, cannot be limited by State legis- 
lation, especially not by a State law which assumes the inter- 
pretation of the extent of the derogatory effect of the National 
law in question. 

The limiting power of National law not only prevents the 
future enactment of State law incompatible with National law, 
but it means in general, that no State legislation on the same 
subject can be enacted, not evem such State laws which repeat, 
confirm, or interpret the National law. . . 

“ He refers to -Meyer-Anschutz, p. 715, note, and to his own annota- 
tion to Art. 12, no. 2. 

“See note 82. 

“Anschutz, pp. 46-47. 
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This interpretation requires only one modification to be 
in general agreement with the commentaries of Anschutz’s 
fellow jurists.®® In the second paragraph Anschutz states 
that ‘‘by the enactment of a National law all State law 
covering the, same subject is repealed,” and that “the crea- 
tion of new State law on this subject is precluded. . . .” 
In the same sense he states later on that “even State laws 
whose content is in harmony with National law are sub- 
ject to annulment. . . .” To make sure of the meaning of 
these statements, he explains in the last paragraph that 
this applies not only to State laws incompatible with Na- 
tional law, but also to “such State laws which repeat, con- 
firm, or interpret the National law. . . This rather far- 
reaching interpretation has apparently been successfully 
questioned by several of Anschutz’s colleagues. Witt- 
mayer, for instance, calls attention to the fact that the 
partial reproduction of the contents of National law in 
State legislation might be advisable or even necessary. As 
an example he mentions the reproduction by the State con- 
stitutions of the provisions for the fundamental rights of 
the citizen.®^ Hatschek goes one step further inasmuch as 
he accepts the reproduction of National law by State legis- 
lation as permissible and normal. Speaking of the limit- 
ing effect of Article 13, Section 1, upon State law, he 
writes: “In case the State l^islature has only reproduced 
what the National law giver has ordered, the repeal of the 
National provision by the Eeichstag carries with it if so 
jure, i. e. without special repeal by the State legislature, 
the annulment of the State reproduction. This can be of 
practical importance since the Prussian Constitution re- 

'*See Hatsehecfe, I, pp. 17-18; Poetzscb, p. 60; "Wittmayer, pp. 207-208; 
Meissner, p. 35; Brandis, pp. 98-99; Arndt, p. 65; Giese, pp. 96-97. 

"p. 208. Wittmayer cites also Triepel as rejecting this partictilar 
interpretation of AnscMtz. 
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peats certain legal norms contained in the National Con- 
stitution. . . The principle covering all these repro- 
ductions is that a repeal by the Reichstag suffices to annul 
the provisions of the Prussian State law. . . .” 

Practical objection has been raised to the generally ac- 
cepted interpretation concerning the retroactive character 
of National law in so far as it affected State legislation 
existing at the time of the promulgation of the National 
Constitution. According to Article 13, Section 2, in cases 
of doubt or difference of opinion concerning the compati- 
bility of State law with National law, the proper authori- 
ties of the State or of the Reich may apply to a National 
Supreme Court for a decision.®® Under this provision a 
number of decisions have been rendered by the Reichs- 
gericht from 1919-1925, upholding the retroactive char- 
acter of Article 13, Section 1, by declaring incompatible 
with the National Constitution certain provisions of State 
laws enacted prior to the promulgation of the National 
Constitution of August 14, 1919.°^ 

The full meaning of this supremacy of National over 
State law becomes clear when we realize the extent of the 
legislative competency of the Republican Reich as com- 
pared. with that of the Empire under the Constitution of 
1871. 

A mere comparison of Article 4 of the Constitution of 
1871, and of Articles 6-13 of the Constitution of 1919, does 
not, however, give a correct idea of the gain of legislative 

^ For tlie articles concerned see Hatschek, I, p. 18. 

®^Tliis pliase of tlie supremacy of National over State law will be 
given consideration in chapter VII dealing with National judicial 
control. 

*^For an enumeration of these cases see Poetzsch, Vom Staatsleben 
... , pp. 50-51. These cases will be considered in detail in chapter 
XIII, section dealing with the so-called Prut%ngsrecM of the courts. 
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competency of the Itepublic over that of the Monarchy. 
Nor is tliis gain to be found primarily in the extent of the 
competence of the Republic over topics concerning which 
the Monai’chy did not have the constitutional right to legis- 
late. For in addition to the concurrent legislation over 
the subjects enumerated in Article 4 of the Constitution of 
1871, the Empire had, for instance, practically exclusive 
legislative competency over the matters included in Arti- 
cles 35, 48, 54, 50, 01, and 69, such as: 

All matters concerning: The entire system of customs; the 
taxation of salt and tobacco, of domestic brandy and beer, of 
sugar and syrup, produced in federal territory; . . . the pre- 
vention of fraud in the collection of these taxes ; and the secur- 
ity of the common customs fi'ontiers (Art. 35). 

The Postal and Telegraph Service within the limitations set 
forth in Article 48. 

The Merchant Marine of all the States of the Reich : Regula- 
tion of tonnage and issuing of licenses; of fees and taxes 
levied in harbors for the use of marine institutions, the power 
of laying upon foreign vessels or their cargoes taxes other or 
higher than those paid by the vessels of the German States, 
etc. (Art. 54). 

The Consular! Service (Art. 56). 

Military legislation for the uniform organization of the 
Army in time of war (Art. 61). 

The preparation of a National budget covering all receipts 
and expenditures of the Empire, as described in Articles 70-73 
(Art. 69). 

“ Some of these topics appear in the list b£ matters subjMt to the 
concurrent legislation of the Empire, as for instance: Merchant Marine 
and Consular Service, mentioned in Art. 4, Sect. 7;. and Postal and 
Telegraph Service, mentioned in Sect. 10. The special, provision of 
Articles 48, 54, and 56 constitute, therefore, a qualitative ^tension 
from concurrent to exclusive legislative competency in some -special 
aspects of the subjects enumerated. 
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Considered from tliis point of view tlie actual gain of 
the legislative competency of the Republic over the Empire 
does not seem so great when measured in actual subjects 
added to the list of Article 4 of the Constitution of 1871, as 
augmented by the topics of Articles 35 and 69, i. e. customs 
and taxes as limited by Article 35, and that of a National 
budget as described in Articles 69, 70-73, and otheiu®® But 
of the topics which have been added under the Constitution 
of 1919 to the exclusive legislative competency of the Reich 
three alone are of such overshadowing importance that 
their addition has fundamentally shifted the balance of 
legislative supremacy between Monarchy and Republic in 
favor of the latter. Thus the Republican Reich has^ with 
the creation of a National standing army, assumed ex- 
clusive National legislative comjietency over the organiza- 
tion of National defense (Art. 6, No. 4) and by the talcing 
over of the State railroads, the exclusive legislative right 
over the railroads (Art. 7, No. 19) . The Republican Reich 
has acquired practical legislative supremacy in financial 
matters of the States by the control established over the 
collection of taxes in consequence of the Law concerning 
the Beichsabgabenardnunffj of December 13, 1919, which 
places under the administration of the National financial 
authorities the collection of all taxes levied entirely or in 
part for the use of the Reich.®* It is the restriction of the 
legislative competence of the Lfinder, involved in the Na- 
tional legislative supremacy in the matters of the i-ailroads 
and finances, which has given rise to considerable agitation 
on the part of the Lander for decentralization in these fields 
and even to the demand for a return to the status of the 

“ On this subject see also Dambitsch, pp. 99. 

“Tlie details of this financial control are considered in chapter VI, 
section: Administrative control with judicial review. 
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Constitution of 1871 with regard to these two topics or 
activities.*® 

In resum4, we have the following situation with regard 
to supremacy of National law and legislation over the law 
and legislation of the Lander : 

1. The National Constitution regulates the vital prin- 
ciples of the constitutive competency of the States. 

2. The National Union has been given the right of ex- 
clusive legislation over a range of topics quantitatively and 
qualitatively the most important in the entire sphere of 
governmental activities subject to legislative enactment. 
On these topics the States cannot legislate at all. It does 
not require the prohibitive strictures of Articles 13 to pre- 
vent State legislation under the provisions defining this 
National exclusive right of legislation. 

3. The National Union has been given the right to legis- 
late, if it chooses to do so, on certain matters affecting the 
general and larger interests of the Reich, Until the Na- 
tional Union has made use of this right, the Lander pos- 
sess the constitutional right to legislate concerning these 
matters. But, the entire field of this residue of legislative 
competency of the Lander is under the shadow of Article 
13, which states that “Reichsrecht bricht Landrecht. . .” 

4. In all matters over which the Reich has been given 
neither the right of exclusive nor concurrent legislation, 

“See chapter VIII, section: Increased States rights hy change of Na- 
tional Constitution. 

“ In addition to this general supremacy of National law over State 
law in the sphere of concurrent legislation the National Constitution pro- 
vides in Article 12, Section 2, that: “The National Cabinet may object 
to State law relating to the subjects of Article 7, Number 13, whenever 
the general welfare of the Reich is affected thereby.” Article 7, Num- 
ber 13, establishes the National right of concurrent legislation on the 
subject of “socialization of natural resources and business enterprises. 
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the legislative competency remains with the Lilnder, sub- 
ject, however, in the last aualysis, also to the restrictions 
of Article 13. For it is self-evident that even in this sphere 
of exclusive legislation by the States, State law must, first, 
conform to the general norms of the National Constitution, 
and second, must not contain anything which could be 
construed as a violation of any provisions of National law 
passed under the constitutional legislative competency of 
the Eeich.®^ 

In addition to this general assertion of the fundamental 
supremacy of National over State law, the National Con- 
stitution establishes as a climax the principle of the so- 
called Kompetens-Kmnpctensi, i. e. the constitutional right 
of the National Union to determine and extend, by Na- 
tional legislation, its own National competency even to the 
degree of further limiting the existing competencies of the 
Lander, This principle is contained in Article 76, provid- 
ing for the amendment of the National Constitution by 
National legislation, if necessary, against the will of the 
State governments expressed by the vote of disapproval in 
the Eeichsrat. For after all, disregard by the Reichstag 
of the opposition of the Eeichsrat to a constitutional 

as well as the production, fabrication, distribution, and price-fixing of 
economic goods for the use of the community.” The provision of Article 
12, Section 2, thus means that not only has National law on this sub- 
ject precedence over any concurrent legislation by the States, but that 
the National Cabinet under the condition given can object even to en- 
actment of any and all legislation on this subject by the States. 

®^Even in the sphere of the exclusive legislation by the Lander, the 
National Constitution makes one important exception by way of 
assigning to the National Union under certain conditions the right to 
lay down by National law the basic principles for one of the most vital 
governmental activities of the States. Thus Article 11 stipulates that: 

"The Reich may prescribe by law fundamental principles concerning 
the validity and mode of collection of State taxes, in order to prevent: 
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amendment leaves to the Eeichsrat as the sole remedy 
nothing hut the resort to a National referendum as pro- 
vided. in Article 76, Section 2, The functions of the 
Eeichsrat arising under Article 76 thus constitute a corrob- 
oration rather than a curtailment of the Kmnpetenz-Kom- 
petenz of the Eeich. The possible illusion that this prin- 
ciple of the self-determination by the National Union of its 
own constitutional competencies is no more than an inter- 
esting theory for academic discussion is dispelled by a 
reference to Article 48 of the National Constitution. It is 
by this article that the National Government is given the 
right to execute by force of arms, against any State, the 
National will expressed, for instance, in an amendment of 
the Constitution as passed by a National referendum over 
and against the disapproval of the Eeichsrat. 

Still, Ansehtitz, admitting as he does the far-reaching 
extent of the supremacy of National over State law under 
the provisions of Article 13, nevertheless defends the State 
character of the Lander on the ground that the slim 
margin of Staatsgewalt claimed by him for the States is 
possessed by them not as a gift of the National Union, but 
in their own right. In a similar fashion, Stier-Somlo, 
granting that the Eeich can, by constitutional amendment, 
extend its own competency against the wUl of the Lander, 
insists that the phrase, “Eeichsrecht bricht Landrecht,” 

1. Injury to the revenues or to the trade relations of the Reich; 

2. Double taxation; 

3. The imposition of excessive burdens, or burdens in restraint of 

trade on the use of the means ^nd agencies of public com- 
munication; 

4. Tax discriminations against the products of other States in 

favour of domestic products ih interstate and local commerce; 
or 

5. Export bounties; 

or in order to protect important social interests.” 
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only proves the precedence of the Reich. He maintains 
that by this provision the State chamcter of the Lander is 
destroyed to no greater degree than was done by the 
validity of the same principle under the former monarch- 
ical constitution.®® 

“ Stier-Somlo, pp. 84-85. See also Jellinek, Revolution und Reichs- 
verfassung, pp. 80-81. Tte inconsistency implied in these statements of 
Anschiitz, Stier-Somlo, (and Jellinek) will be considered In chapter 
VIII dealing with the avestion of States rights and the National Uni- 
tary State. 



CHAPTER VI 

National Administrative Control Over the Lander 

National Control over the Administrative Activities of 
the Lander. Article 14 of the National Constitution stip- 
ulates that “the laws of the Reich are executed hy the State 
authorities, unless otherwise provided hy National law.” 
Thus not only the laws of the States, but to a considerable 
extent those of the Reich are administered by the State 
authorities and applied in the State Courts. But, having 
proclaimed the supremacy of National law over State 
legislation, the National Republican Constitution must, of 
necessity, provide a system of National control for the 
execution and application of National law by the organs of 
the Lander. 

The sphere of National control over the execution of 
National law under the Monarchy was divided between the 
Emperor and the Bundesrat. Article 17 of the Constitu- 
tion of 1871 stipulated that “it shall be the duty of the 
Emperor to prepare and publish the laws of the Empire, 
and to supervise their execution. The decrees and ordi- 
nances of the Emperor shall be issued in the name of the 
Empire, and shall require for their validity the counter 
signature of the Imperial Chancellor who thereby assumes 
the responsibility for them.” Article 7, Sections 2 and 3, 
assigned to the Bundesrat the right of action upon “the 
general administrative provisions and arrangements nec- 
essary for the execution of the imperial laws, so far as no 
other provision is made by law”; and upon “the defects 
which may be discovered in the execution of the imperial 
laws, or of the provisions and arrangements heretofore 
mentioned.” 
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Tlie specific methods of the supervision of National laws 
assigned by Article 17 to the Emperor were defined in the 
provisions of a number of articles dealing with some par- 
ticular topics enumerated in Article 4 as falling under the 
National legislative competence. Thus Article 36 of the 
Constitution of 1871, while in general leaving to the States 
“the administration and collection of customs duties and 
of taxes on articles of consumption, ... as they have 
heretofore been exercised by each State,” added that “the 
Emperor shall superintend the observance of legal methods 
by means of imperial officers whom he shall appoint, after 
consulting the committee of the Bundesrat on customs 
duties and taxes, to act in cooperation with the customs 
or tax officials and with the directorial boards of the sev- 
eral States.” Article 50 dealt with the appointment and 
National responsibility of the personnel of the postal and 
telegraph service of the Reich. The oath of office of all 
employes stipulated personal responsibility to the Em- 
peror. The officers appointed by him, it was declared, 
“shall have the duty and the right to see to it that uni- 
formity be established and maintained in the organization 
of the administration and in the conduct of busine^, as 
well as in the qualifications of employes.” The Emperor 
was given the power “to issue governmental instructions 
and general administrative regulations, and also the ex- 
clusive right to regulate the relations with the postal and 
»egraph systems of other countries.” The higher officers 
B|con1rol and supervision such as directors, counselors, 
■E superintendents, throughout the Empire, were ap- 
Blnted by the Emperor. Confirmation and announce- 
ment of their appointmait was left to the respective States, 
All other officers and local employes were to be appointed 
by the States. 

According to constitutional theory and practice the 
Reich had the right to inform itself concerning those activ- 
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ities of the States covered by Article 4. The States were 
held to furnish such information not only upon specific 
request in particular cases subject to complaint, but in 
general were bound to supply the National authorities with 
statistical and other data concerning the execution of Nar 
tional law. In the opinion of some jurists the Reich had 
the right to send to the States special and permanent 
commissaries for the actual supervision of their activities,*^ 
The Reich was of course competent to demand the correc- 
tion of irregularities and violations of the provisions of 
National legislation and, in case of a refusal on the part of 
the State, to execute the National will under the authori- 
zation of Article 19 of the Imperial Constitution.® 

National legislative competency over the topics enu- 
merated in Article 4 of the Imperial Constitution did not 
constitute an exclusive, but only a concurrent right of 
legislation. National supervision as here discussed, ap- 
plied not only to the administration by the States of those 
affairs which had actually been regulated by National law 
or where the Reich had actually laid down certain funda- 
mental norms for the guidance of State legislation, but 
equally where the Reich had not yet formally asserted its 
constitutional right of legislation.® 

In the consideration of the extent and method of Na- 
tional control under the Republican Constitution we must 
distinguish between three different classes of legislation 

‘ See Dambitsch, pp. 103-104. 

® “If tbe States of the Confederation do not fulfill their constitutional 
duties, they may be compelled to do so by execution. This execution 
shall be decided upon by the Bundesrat, and carried out by the Em- 
peror." 

* See Arndt, Verfassung des Deutschen Beichs [of 1871], p. 99. Con- 
cerning the minority opinion denying the right of National supervision 
where the Reich has not yet regulated the matters enumerated in 
Article 4, see Dambitsch, p. 104. 
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covering : 1. such matters over which the National Govern- 
ment has the right of exclusive legislation, as enumerated 
in Article 6; 2. those matters over which the National 
Government has the right of legislation concurrent with 
the States, as defined in Articles 7-11 ; * 3. those affairs 
over which the States have exclusive legislative compe- 
tence, i. e. those affairs not covered by Articles G-11. 

Article 4 of the Constitution of 1871 established at the 
same time the right of National legislation and of super- 
vision over the activities of the States in the affairs enu- 
merated. In the Republican Constitution the rights of 
National legislation and control are dealt with sepa- 
rately. The right of legislation by the Reich is defined in 
Articles 6-11, while the right of National control is estab- 
lished in Article 15. The object of the framers of the 
Constitution in thus dealing with the subjects of National 
control in a separate article is found in the evident attempt 
to establish more definite provisions for the extent and 
character of such control as compared with the corre- 
sponding provisions of the Imperial Constitution of 1871. 
This fact is amply proven by an examination of the state- 
ments made during the debates in both the Committee on 
the Constitution ® and the National Assembly.® Like some 
of the earlier provisions discussed in the preceding chap- 
ters, Article 15 in its final form represents a compromise 
between the demands of the advocates of the National uni- 
tary State as embodied in the two Preuss drafts, and the 
aspirations of the State righters incorporated in the first 
and second Government drafts. 

* Tills class may again "be divided into (a) matters over which the 
Reich has the concurrent right of legislation in detail (Articles 7-9); 
(b) matters for the regulation of which it has the right to lay down 
the fundamental principles to he followed by State legislation (Articles 
10 - 11 ). 

®Verf. Ber. und Prot., pp. 80-86, 146, 428-429, 466. 

•Heilfron, III, pp. 548, €27; V, p. 360. 
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That the National Government should have the right 
of supervision over the administration by the Lender of 
the affairs subject to its exclusive legislative competence 
— ^as far as the Lhnder are charged with administration of 
those affairs^ — ^is self-evident from the consideration of 
the character of the subjects, the Eeich having the exclu- 
sive right of legislation over: foreign relations; colonial 
affairs, citizenship, freedom of travel and residence, im- 
migration and emigration, and extradition; organization 
for National defense; coinage; customs, including the con- 
solidation of customs and trade districts and the free inter- 
change of goods; postal and telegraphs; including tele- 
phones. 

Concerning the meaning and extent of concurrent legis- 
lation the Eepublican Constitution definitely states in 
Article 12, Section 1, that : “So long and in so far as the 
Eeich does not exercise its right of legislation, such legis- 
lation remains with the Statea This does not apply in 
cases where the Eeich possesses the exclusive right of legis- 
lation.” Thus the Eeich has the concurrent right of legis- 
lation over the affairs enumerated in Articles 7-11. But 
this National concurrent right of legislation is of a two- 
fold character. The opening phrase in the case of Articles 
7-9 states that “the Eeich has the right of legislation” 
over the affairs enumerated, while Articles 10-11 stipu- 
late that “the Eeich may prescribe by law fundamental 
principles” covering the subject matter specified. The dif- 
ference implied in the differentiation of the two phrases is 
that in the case of Articles 7-9 the National Union may 
regulate the subject matter in question in every detail,^ 
while in regard to the topics included in Articles 10-11 it 
merely has the right to lay down by National law the 
fundamental principles to be followed in the legislation of 

^ See below, text corresponding to notes 10-16. 
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the Lhnder. In other words, under the provisions of 
Articles T-9 the Reich may, if it choses to do so, prevent 
State legislation on the particular subjects in question, 
while under the stipulations of Articles 10-11 it can only 
compel the Lander to legislate within the guiding norms 
of National law. This distinction is important for the 
determination of the extent of National supeiwision over 
State administration of the affairs subject to National 
legislative competency. 

The statement has been made that under the constitu- 
tional system of the Empire the National right of super- 
vision was held to extend also over the activities of the 
States in the affairs subject to National legislative com- 
petency when and where the Empire had not yet made 
formal use of this right. Reference was made, however, to 
the fact that this constitutional practice was challenged by 
a minority of German jurists.® It was the question of the 
extent of the National right of State supervision in this 
particular aspect which formed the chief topic of the 
debates on the subject of Article 15 in the Verfassimgs- 
cmsschiiss. 

The second (i. e. the published) Preuss draft of the Con- 
stitution contained the following provision; “As far as 
the execution of National laws does not rest with the Na- 
tional authoritieSi, the official organs of the Lander are 
obliged to follow the instructions of the National Govern- 
ment. It is the duty and right of the National Government 
to supervise the execution of National laws. For this 
purpose it may send to the German Freistmtm commis^ 
sioners who shall be given access to the documents and 
shall be supplied with all the information desired. In 
case of refusial the guilty officials of the Lander may be 


® See note 3. 
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punished in accordance with the disciplinary code in 
force for the regulation of the National ciyil service.” “ 
In this formulation the right of National supervision was 
apparently intended to cover all matters over which the 
National Republic had any kind of legislative competence, 
whether the Reich had actually legislated on the subject 
or not. Under the particularist influence of the Staatm- 
konfereng and the Stmtenamschuss this provision was 
changed to read, “The National Government, exercises 
supervision in all matters which have been regulated by 
National legislation. . . .” However, the limitation of 
National supervision to matters actually regulated by 
National legislation as expressed in the preceding formu- 
lation was removed by the moderating vote of the Verfas- 
sungsausschuss. In support of his motion for the eradica- 
tion of this limitation Dr. Kahl, speaking before the 
Committee, said : 

Article 14 is of great importance for the future constitutional 
practice of the Reich. It has been given considerable atten- 
tion in the [professional] literature, and harbors many doubts 
and problems. One need mention here only the work of 
Triepel which, through more than seven hundred pages, treats 
of the question of National supervision. . , . 

Section 1 [of Article 14] constitutes a not inconsiderable 

• Article 8 of the second Preuss draft. 

"The rest of the Article read: “. . . As far as Kational laws are 
executed by the authorities of the L3,nder, the National GoTernment has 
the right to issue general administrative instructions for the execution 
of National legislation. It is authorized to send commissioners to the 
central authorities of the lAnder for the supervision of the execution of 
National laws. The Governments of the LSnder are obliged to correct, 
at the reauest of the National Government, irregularities discovered- 
in the execution of National legislation. In the case of differences of 
opinion the National Government or the Government of the .State af- 
fected may have recourse to the decision of the Staatsgerichtshof." 
(Art. 14 of the first and second Government drafts.) 
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(nicM imhedenMicli) retrogression from the existing law, in 
so far as it makes the exercise of National supervision depend- 
ent upon the enactment of National legislation on the subject 
in question. It thus denies to the Reich the so-called “inde- 
pendent supervision,” i. e. the right to supervise the Lander 
within the sphere of these matters when the Reich has not yet 
made actual use of its right of legislation. According to 
modern law the Reich undoubtedly has been in the possession 
of such a right of independent supervision and it has exei*cised 
that right. This can be deduced from the introductoiy phrase 
of Article 4 of the former Constitution . . . , from the history 
[of this competency] . . ., and even more so from actual 
practice of the Reich which has always applied this right of 
supervision. Thus the National Union has, decades before 
the passage of the Emigration Law of 1897, sent supeiTisory 
commissaries to the poi*t cities, especially when great ir- 
regularities were discovered in Liibeck. In the same way 
the Reich has made use of this xught of supervision in the 
field of public hygiene. Occasionally this practice has led to 
differences of opinion between the former Government and 
the Reichstag, especially in a number of cases in which poli- 
tics interplayed, as for instance in the supervision of the 
FremdenpoUsei [the police charged with the control of for- 
eigners in the Reich] . For example, the National Government 
refused to institute measures of supervision in the case of the 
deportations of Poles and Danes ordered by the Prussian Gov- 
ernment. ... In this respect, however, the National Goveim- 
ment has not been consistent. The Reichstag, on the other 
hand, has never wavered and has ever stood for the right of 
independent supervision. As far as the political parties are 
concerned, their position was determined by their attitude to- 
l^ard the question of the unitary or federal character of the 
Rational State. . . . 

In principle there can be no doubt as to the fact that the 
iKeich cannot do without the right of independent supervision. 
It is essential to the protection of the Reich and of the general 
interest. The Reich having once placed its hand upon a cer- 
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tain matter must take care not to allow legislation to be en- 
acted in any of the Lander, which infringes upon this subject. 
From the point of view of the whole, it is clear that causes of 
an international, an economic, a military, and a political na- 
ture may . . . make the exercise of the right of independent 
supervision desirable. The Reich must in this respect be 
strong.^^ 

For these reasons Kahl proposed to change the phrase, 

. . in those matters regulated by National law,” to read, 
“in those matters in which the Reich has according to 
Articles 9 and 9-a the right of legislation.” The right of 
supervision in the matters covered by Article 9-b, so he 


^^Verf. Ber. und Prot, p. 80. The work of Triepel referred to by 
Kahl is, **Die Reichsaufsicht. Untersuchungen zum Staatsrecht des 
Deutschen Reiches , . . Berlin, 1917. In his review of this work 
Prof. Wittmayer writes in part: *‘The imposing groundwork of the 
entire presentation is, of course, found in everything that centers 
around the control of the Reich (Reichsaufsicht) which in principle is 
only general supervision (Oheraufsicht) (p. 179). Tracing the marks 
of immediate National control in the various sections of the Constitu- 
tion, [Triepel leads us] through the winding paths of the German cus- 
toms, railway, and military law (p. 258). We thus find that ‘the con- 
stitutional Reichsaufsicht over the customs and tax administration 
(pp. 183-187) goes beyond the line of mere OT)eraufsichtj that within 
this sphere it is essentially limited to the weaker phase of . . ^ obser- 
vation, but that nevertheless it must be considered as immediate 
ReichsaufsichV (p. 187). Matters are different and more complicated 
in the railroad administration (pp. 187-213). Here the Reich has 
merely gained the possibility to direct its control without regard of the 
Landesaufsicht (supervision by the Lender), and by acts of immediate 
supervision, to the activities (das Qehahren) of all persons connected 
with the administration of the railroads. ... In this case the control 
goes beyond the line of observation. The Reich is competent to . . . 
issue ordinances, regulations, and corrective instructions (p. 213). A 
statement doing justice to [TriepePs] exposition [of the Reichsauf- 
sicht2 in the matter of the complicated military administration (pp. 
253-258) cannot here be given. To the Emperor [Triepel] grants only 
‘the disposition of the army’ in contradistinction to the sole au- 
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held, was out of the question.^® Simultaneously another 
motion was introduced by Eepresentatiye Meerfeld, offer- 
ing the following formulation : “The National Government 
exercises supervision in those matters in which the Eeich 
has the right of legislation.” 

The Articles 9, 9-a, and 9-b mentioned in KahPs proposal 
correspond respectively to Articles 6-7, 8-9, and 10-11 of 
the final text of the Constitution. In other words, Kahl’s 
motion posited the right of supervision, dependent and in- 
dependent, for all matters over which the Eeich had 
exclusive and concurrent legislative competency. It ex- 
cluded such right of supervision over those matters for the 
regulation of which the National Union was competent to 
lay down the fundamental norms to be followed by State 
legislation, while the motion of Eepresentative Meerfeld 
conceded to the Eeich the right of supervision also in the 
latter case. When Preuss, speaking for the National Gov- 
ernment, pointed out the difference between the motions 
of Kahl and Meerfeld, and when he defended the National 
right of supervision to the full extent of the Meerfeld pro^ 
posal, Kahl withdrew the limitation implied in his propo- 
sition. After a futile attempt by the representatives of 
Prussia, Bavaria, and Baden, to save the original formula,^* 
the section was adopted in the form proposed by Meerfeld 
and sanctioned by Kahl.^® 

thoritr of command (p. 228). The imperial inspection is treated in 
general as immediate Reichsaujsicht (p. 247 ff.), and in the three king- 
doms possessing their own Eontingentsherrlichkeit (p. 250 ff ), as mere 
01)eraufsicht. As shown in continuation and in conclusion, the imme- 
diate ReiohsaufsicM constitutes after all and in general the exception, 
eyen where it occurs together with mere OieraufsicM (p. 258 ff); it is 
the latter which is the rule . . (Zeitschrift fiir Sfifentliches Recht, 
bd. H, 1922, pp. 231-235). 

“ Verf. Ber. und Prot., p. 80. 

“Ibid., pp. 81, 86. 

“Ibid., p. 83. 
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National control as provided in Section 1 of Article 15 
of the National Constitution extends, therefore, not only 
to the cases \^here the Reich has actually made use of its 
concurrent right of legislation, but also where it has not 
yet exercised this right But where this right has not yet 
been exercised by the Reich, the National Government’s 
right of control cannot be held to exist to the same degree 
to which it must be applied where and when National legis- 
lation has covered the subject matter in question. The 
same is true, of course, with regard to the supervision of the 
Reich over the administration by the States of matters con- 
cerning which the Reich has laid down the fundamental 
guiding norms to be heeded by the State legislatures. This 
fact was brought out by several speakers during the de- 
bates in the Committee on the Constitution. As pointed 
out by Dr. Freund, Undersecretary of Prussia, the grant- 
ing of the so-called independent right of supervision means 
that in the case of those matters not yet regulated by Na- 
tional law, the National Government exercises the right 
of supervision over the Lander only “to the extent of 
guarding the interests of the Reich.” In other words, 
the Reich’s supervision over the Lhnder extends in this 
instance only to the degree of preventing them from ex- 
ceeding their legislative competency, i. e. from enacting, 
prior to the regulation by National law, any l^islation in- 
compatible with the larger interests of the National Union. 
Beyond thi^ National supervision does not in general jus- 
tify any influence over the administration and legislation 
of the Lander under the provisions of Articles 7-9, as long 
as the Reich itself has not, by its own laws, regulated the 
subjects enumerated in these articles. This interpretation 
was supported by Dr. Zweigert, National Minister of Jus- 


^im., p. 82. 
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tice, whose opinion on this subject is of sufficient impor- 
tance to be cited in addition to that of Dr. Freund, quoted 
above. Expressing his conviction that the final vote of 
the Committee would be one in favor of the right of inde- 
dependent supervision he continued as follows; 

But this [decision] embodies one difficulty. lu the case of 
the supervision of National legislation it is quite clear what 
the Reich has to supervise. But in the absence of National 
laws a definite guiding criterion for the exercise of National 
supervision is lacMng. It cannot possibly be the task of the 
National Government to enforce obedience by the Lander to 
their own State legislation. That is the business of the indi- 
vidual Lander. With the assumption of such a burden the 
Reich would undei*take a task which in practice it could not 
carry through. The only criterion for the National right of 
independent supervision is whether the individual Lander 
observe the interests placed in the keeping of the Reich, in 
other words, whether the Lander fulfill the obligations assumed 
by them under the [National] Constitution. . . 

The extent or limitation of the National right of super- 
vision over the activities of the Lander concerning the 
subjects included in Articles 10-11, as stated in brief by 
Preuss and Representative Schultz, was accepted without 
dissent by the Committee. “If the Reich is competent to 
lay down guiding norms,” Preuss argued, “then it must 
also have the right to see that these principles are followed. 
Of course, it has no right of control over the details, but it 

” To acMeve greater clarity with regard to this auestion Dr. Zweigert 
proposed the following phraseology (which, however, was not ac- 
cepted) : The Reich has the right of superviMon in all matters which 
it is competent to regulate “hy the Constitution, [ordinary law], ordi- 
nances, and National treaties” (Verf. Ber. und Prot., p. 82). On this 
subject consult also Hatschek, I, pp. 96-97; Anschiitz, pp. 60-51; Arndt, 
pp. 67-68; Poetzsch, pp. 63-64:; Giese, pp. 101-102. 
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lias such a right to the extent of [enforcing obedience] to 
the fundamentals. . . Replying to Kahl who, though 
yielding to the argument of Preussi, questioned the 
premises involved, Representative Schultz said: “Rep- 
resentative Kahl is in error in assuming that prin- 
ciples cannot be supervised. Obedience to fundamen- 
tals can very well be subject to control. The only 
question is whether one desires such supervision or not. 
In my opinion the necessity prevails for the existence of 
such a right. . . 

From the preceding definition of National supervision it 
follows, of course, that the execution of the third class of 
legislation, i. e. State legislation passed under the exclusive 
right of legislation of the Lander, is free from National 
supervision except in so far as such control is implied in 
the President’s guardianship of the National Constitution 
as it is provided in Article 48, and in Article 13 placing 
National law above State law. In other words, National 
control in this instance exists only to the extent of keeping 
the course of such State legislation within the directive 
norms of the National Constitution.®® 

Administrative Control with Judicial Review. But 
how is this National control effected? Article 13 of the 
Republican Constitution establishes the supremacy of 
National legislation over the laws of the States. As to the 
execution of National law. Article 14 states that “the laws 
of the Reich will be executed by the State authorities, un- 
less otherwise provided by National law.” In principle, 
the laws of the Reich here referred to are those passed 
under the National concurrent right of legislation, enu- 


“Verf. Ber. und Prot., p. 80. 

“IBtd.; see also Hatschek, I, pp. 96-97; Poetzsch, p. 64. 
“ Hatsckek, I, p. 94. 
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merated in Articles 7-11. For the execution of the laws 
of the Keich enacted by the National Legislature under the 
right of exclusive legislation, as enumerated in Article 6, 
the Eepublican Eeich has, as a rule, its own National 
organs of administration and execution. In the case of the 
subjects enumerated in Article 6 the execution by the 
States is exceptional, for the execution of legislation cover- 
ing these subjects by the Eeich is a matter of National 
principle. The reverse is true in the case of the subjects 
listed under Articles 7-11.®^ 

National control is exercised in two ways ; fii‘st, on the 
basis of an administrative decision by the National Cabi- 
net, subject to judicial review by a National Supreme 
Court; second, on a purely judicial basis, i. e. by the 
judicial decision of a National Supreme Court at the re- 
quest of tlie National or State Cabinets. In the firat case 
we speai: of administrative control or supervision with 
judicial review, in the second instance we speak of National 
control by judicial supervision or simply of National ju- 
dicial supervision.^® The first kind of supervision is 
authorized by Article 15, the second by Articles 13 and 
19, of the National Constitution. 

Concerning the method of National administrative su- 
pervision with judicial review the National Constitution 
in Article 15, Sections 2-3, establishes as definite constitu- 
tional provisions the essentials of the practice which pre- 
vailed under the Empire in the form of constitutional 
conventions. Thus it stipulates that: 

In so far as the laws of the Reich are to be carried into 
effect by the State authorities, the National Cabinet may issue 
general instructions. It has the power to send commissioners 

“Giese, pp 99, 102. In this connection see this chapter, section: Ad- 
ministrative organization of the Reich. 

*■ Hatschefe, I, pp. 25, 98. 
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to the central authorities, and, with their consent, to the sub- 
ordinate State authorities, in order to supervise the execution 
of National laws. 

It is the duty of the State Cabinets, at the request of the 
National Cabinet, to correct any defects in the execution of 
the National laws. In case of dispute, either the National 
Cabinet or that of the State may have recourse to the decision 
of the Staatsgerichtshof, unless another court is prescribed 
by National law.®* 

These constitutional provisions have been exemplified, by 
a number of recent National laws and acts of State, em- 
bodying specific applications of National supervision in its 
various aspects. Article 4 of the Finmzausgleichgesetz 
(Finance Equalization Law) of June 23, 1923,** demands 
the repeal or amendment of tax regulations by the Lfinder 
or their communities, which contravene the general guid- 
ing norms contained in Article 3 of the National law. 
Article 5 requests that a new kind of State tax, or State 
regulations, introducing rates in excess of the Tnaxiumm 
figures agreed upon by the States and the National Min- 
ister of Finance be submitted, prior to their enactment, 
to the National Minister of Finance. Article 5 further pro- 
vides that in case no agreement is reached between the 
State and the National Minister for the enactment of the 
State regulations in question, a settlement of the issue is to 
be achieved in accordance with Article 6 of the National 
law. The question involved may be either of a judicial or 
of a political character. Thus Section 1 of Article 6 states 
that “in case where there is a difference of opinion . . . 
over the question whether a State tax regulation agrees 
with National law, a decision ^all be had by the Staats- 

^ As to courts competent under this section see notes 36, 37, and 39, 
with corresponding text* 

^ For the text of this law see Poetzsch, Vom StaatslelDen . . . , p. 43 
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gerichtsliof upon request of the National Minister of Fi- 
nance or the State Oovemment concerned.” On the 
other hand, according to Section 2 of the same Article, “the 
question whether State or communal taxes are apt to 
impede the collection of National taxes, and whether pre- 
ponderant National financial interests oppose the collection 
of the State or communal tax,*^® is to be decided, at the 
request of the National Minister of Finance or the State 
Government^ by the National Council (Eeichsrat).” 
Finally, Article 60 of the National Lmdesstmergesets 
(State Tax Law) authorizes the National Minister of Fi- 
nance and the National officials designated by him, to 
demand of the State and communal Governments informa- 
tion concerning the State and communal taxation and, for 
the equalization of the financial burden, insight into bud- 
gets and annual balances. 

Similar specifications for National control are contained 
in the provisions of the National Law for the uniform 
Regulation of Salaries of the Civil Service, of December 
21, 1920. Article 4 of this law states that “new regula- 
tions by the States for the payment of officials . . . must 
be reported to the National Minister of Finance. . . .” 
According to Article 5, Sections 1 and 2, the National 
Minister of Finance may raise objection to such provisions 
or to any administrative act on the part of the Lander 

"Under the provisions of this section the Staatsgerichtshof has 
rendered a number of decisions cited by Poetzsch, ibid., p. 44. 

" I. e., the question whether State or communal tax regulations agree 
with the guiding principles laid down in Article 3 of the National law 
under consideration as enacted by virtue of Article 11, no. 2 of the 
National Constitution. 

Under the provision of Article 6, Section 2, the Reichsrat, in its 
'session of February 1, 1923, rendered a decision in the case of a certain 
pcial tax regulation issued by the city of Chemnitz of the State of Sax- 
toy, as contravening the general principles of Article 3 of the National 
^ndessteuerge&etz. In this decision the Reichsrat assumed the right 
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which, constitutes an infringement upon the provisions of 
the National law in question. Article 10 stipulates: that 
‘‘new State regulations for the payment of officials must 
not be issued unless they have first been reported to the 
National Minister of Finance and have either been ap- 
proved by the latter within a specified time, or if not so 
approved, have been declared acceptable by the Reichs- 
verwaltungsgerioM or the Reichsschiedsg&riehty 

Under the provisions of Article 26, Section 1, of the 
JbrheitsnacJmeisgesetz (Labor Employment Law) of July 
22, 1922, the National Employment Bureau exercises in 
agreement with the highest State authorities the vocational 
(fachliche) supervision over the execution of the law. 
Article 31 provides that : “For the purpose of accomplish- 
ing the tasks enumerated in Article 26, the National 
Bureau is authorized to conduct investigations concerning 
the status of the labor market, conditions of labor, strikes 
and lockouts, and regarding the movement of membership 
of employers’ and labor organizations, and to demand the 
information necessary thereto.” 

By the Law regulating the Procedure of Poor Relief, the 
National Minister of Labor has been authorized in Article 
7, Section 2, “to enter into immediate contact with the 
Poor Relief Courts as far as this is necessary for the or- 
derly execution of the poor relief.” In a letter addressed 
to the Minister of Labor of Saxony under the date of 
August 26, 1924, the National Minister of Labor requested 
the withdrawal of an ordinance which he claimed was in 

of provisional determination of tlie extent and character of the com- 
munal taxes on entertainments. These provisional regulations *were 
to have the force of National law until the community, with the consent 
of their State Government, should issue regulations in agreement with 
the Reichsrat's specifications (Poetzsch, il)id,y pp. 44-45). 

®®This survey of the specific provisions for National supervision is 
based on Poetzsch, ibid., pp. 43-46. 
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conflict with the National instructions for the regulation 
of the subject in question, and later also with a National 
ordinance covering the specific provisions of the State 
ordinance."® 

Finally we may mention here an instance of the sending 
of a National commission to one of the States. This case 
is, by the way, of additional interest in so far as it shows 
the difference of sending National commissioners under 
the provisions of Articles 15 and 48 respectively. By Na- 
tional emergency ordinance of September 26, 1923, issued 
by virtue of Article 48 of the National Constitution, a mili- 
tary commissioner had been sent to Thuringia for the 
reestablishment of public order and security. Differences 
arose between the National and State Governments con- 
cerning the competencies and activities of the commis^ 
sioner. In order to get to the bottom of the difficulty, the 
National Government sent at the end of Deceml>er, 1923, a 
National Commission consisting of the National Commis- 
sary for public order and security and a ministerial coun- 
cil composed of one member of each of the three Ministries 
of the Interior, Justice, and Finance. This commission 
was authorized by the National Government, under the 
provisions of Article 15, Section 2, to conduct all neces- 
sary investigations. As the result of its labors, a formal 
agreement was signed by the Federal and State Govern- 
ments in accordance with which the State Government 
guaranteed certain essential reforms and the National 
Government promised to refrain from National enforce- 
ment under Article 48.®® 

The sending of a National commissary was considered 
in the fall of 1920 also in the case of a disagreement be^ 
tween the National Government and the Free City of 


p. 49. 
pp. 4748. 
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Bremen, concerning a resolution pass^ by the Bremer 
House of Commons (Burgerschaft) in favor of the disso- 
lution of the local militia (Stadtwehr) . In January, 1921, 
the National Minister of the Interior accompanied by a 
ministerial official went to Bremen to examine the situa- 
tion on the spot. As a result of their investigation the 
Bremen Government was advised in a note from the Min- 
istry of the Interior that the resolution of the Biirger- 
sohaft was held to threaten public order and security of 
the Free City. The note requested a revision of the resolu- 
tion in view of the financial and general interest which the 
Eeich had in the existence of public order in the city.®^ 

As illustrated in the preceding instances, the methods of 
National administrative supervision with judicial review 
may be enumerated as follows : 

1. General instructions issued by the National Cabinet 
for the observance by the State Governments in the execu- 
tion of National law.®® 

2. The sending by the National Cabinet of supervisory 
commissions or commissioners to the central government 
organs of the States and, with the latter’s consent, to their 
subordinate organs. 

3. The conducting of investigations!, examination of wit- 
nesses, inspection of State documents by these National 
commissioners or other officials designated by the National 
Government®® 

“IW., pp. 48-49. 

®Tlie Landessteuergesetis of 1923 stipulates in Article 12 that the 
communities must leTy an amusement tax. According to Article 13, 
Section 1 of the same law, the Reichsrat is authorized to issue ‘‘Muster- 
ordnungen'^ (standard forms) for the regulation of this levy by the 
communities (Poetzsch, idid., pp. 43-44). On the subject of instruction 
by National organs as a means of National control see also Hatschek, 
I, pp. 96-97. 

An attempt was made in the VerfassungsausscTiiiss to introduce a 
definite provision to this effect into the Constitution, but was abandoned 
on the ground that it would be superfluous to state the obvious and 
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4. Consideration by tbe Eeicbsrat of the political aspect 
or the expediency of the question of the agreement of State 
and municipal regulations with the guiding norms of Na- 
tional law enacted under Article 11 of the National Con- 
stitution.®^ 

5. Objection by the National Cabinet to State laws prior 
to their enactment, within the limitation of the topics of 
Article 7, no. 13, of the National Constitution, which gives 
to the Eeich the right of concurrent legislation on the 
subject of “the socialization of natural resources and busi- 
ness enterprises, as well as the production, fabrication, dis- 
tribution, and price-fixing of economic goods for the use of 
the community.” 

6. Submission to the National Minister concerned for 
his approval or rejection, prior to their enforcement, of 
State laws and regulations issued under the limitation of 
the fundamental guiding principles of National legislation 
enacted under Articles 10-11 of the National Constitution.®® 

7. Eequest by the National Government for the cor- 
rection of State execution contested by the National Cabi- 
net, and, in case of a refusal on the part of the State, 
recourse to the decision of a National Supreme Court, fol- 
lowed, if necessary, by execution of the decision of the 


that a definite constitutional provision of this kind would only tend to 
add to the irritation of the Lander (Verf. Ber. und Prot., pp. 87, 428- 
429). 

^ “The Question whether State or communal taxes are apt to damage 
the National tax income, and whether preponderant National interests 
of finance are opposed to the levy of these taxes, is to he decided by the 
Keichsrat upon the request of the National Minister of Finance or 
the State Government concerned” (Article 6, Section 2, of the Landes- 
stenergesetz of 1923). 

See the provisions of Article 5 of the National Landessteuergesetz, 
and Articles 4, 5 and 10 of the National Law for the Uniform Regula- 
tion of the Salaries of the Civil Service, cited at beginning of section: 
Administrative Control with Judicial Review. 
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Supreme Court by tbe National Goyernment in accord- 
ance with Article 48 of the National Constitution. The 
National Supreme Court of first consideration is the 
Staatsgerichtshof erected by the National Lawi of July 9, 
1921, as called for by Article 108 of the National Consti- 
tution.*® Other National courts to be resorted to under 
Section 2 of Article 15 are the B&iGhsfinanzhof^ the Reichs- 
verwaltungsgericht, the ReichssoMedsgerioht, and what- 
ever other court may be competent in the case of the dif- 
ferent activities of the Government in the particular fields 
for which they have been established.®'^ 

The kind of dispute referred to in Article 15, Section 2, 
is one relating to the manner of execution of National law 
by the State Governments. It is a dispute arising over the 
administrative activities of the Lander in sO' far as they 
have to do with carrying into effect National laws enacted 
under the National concurrent right of legislation granted 
by Articles 7-9, and National laws issued as fundamental 
guiding! norms under Articles 10-11. It is evident that the 
provisions of Article 15, Section 2, do not apply to the 
primary judicial question of the constitutionality of the 
law to be applied in the State Courts. It can in general 

“According to the National Law of July 9, 1921, providing for the 
creation of the Staatsgerichtshof in compliance with Article 108 of the 
National Constitution, the Staatsgerichtshof is to be established with 
the Relchsgericht for all cases arising under Articles 2-15, and with the 
Reichsverwaltungsgericht for all cases arising under Articles 16-23 and 
69 of the National Constitution. Until the Reichsverwaltungsgericht 
is created, the Relchsgericht takes Its place for the purposes of the 
settlement of cases under Articles 16-23 by the Staatsgerichtshof 
(RGBl., 1921, p. 905). We are here concerned only with the Staats- 
gerichtshof formed or to be formed in connection with the Reichs- 
verwaltungsgericht and only in so far as its competency arises, from 
Article 15. 

“ See Article 6 of the Landessteuergesete and Article 10 of the Law 
for the Uniform Regulation of the Salaries of the Civil Service 
(Poetzsch, Vom Staatsleben . . ., pp. 44, 46). 
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only refei* to the procedural aspect of the activities of tlie 
courts in question. Nevertheless^ there is the possibility 
that indirectly the criticism by the National Cabinet of 
a State administrative act or regulation may lead to the 
question of the legality or constitutionality of a legal norm 
enacted by a State, the execution of which by the State 
Government is questioned or inhibited by the National 
Cabinet. This is the case where the State laws or r^ula- 
tions issued as concurrent legislation under Articles 7-9, 
or in elaboration of the fundamental guiding rules laid 
down by the Eeich under Articles 10-11, are considei'ed in- 
compatible with the corresponding provisions of the Na- 
tional law in question. However, National supervision 
or control under the provisions of Article 15 is directed 
and extends, not to the application of such State regula- 
tions in the State Courts, but to the prevention of their 
enactment. This is shown by the provisions of Articles 
5 and 6 of the Fmanzausgleichgesetz, and Articles 4, 5, and 
10, of the Law for the Uniform Eegulation of the Salaries 
of the Civil Service, quoted above.®* These provisions 
make it clear that the recourse to the decision of a National 
Supreme Court, provided for in Section 2 of Article 15, as 
far as it applies to the question of the agreement of State 
law with National law, is to be had prior to the going into 
effect of the State law concerned, that is, before the State 
regulation actually becomes law. It is rather important to 
remember this point, for the reason that without the clear 
understanding of this distinction it will be extremely diffi- 
cult for the student to draw the line between the decisions 
of a National Supreme Court concerning the compatibility 
of State law with National legislation under Article 13 
and under Article 16.®® 

^ Poetzsch, 

® For list of decisions by the Belcbstoanzbof see Poetzsch, Vom 
Staatsleben . . . , p. 44. 
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Diplomatic Intercourse between Reich and Lander. 
Under the Imperial Constitution the member States main- 
tained amhassiadors (Gesmdte) at the capital of Prussia 
as the presiding power of the National Union. These am- 
bassadors were identical with the voting representatives of 
the States in the Bundesrat. There existed, besides this 
representation of the States at the capital of Pmissia, no 
system of ambassadorial representation of the States with 
the Eeich. The National Eepublican Constitution does not 
contain any definite provision which could be interpreted 
to perpetuate this or to install a different system for the 
Republican rdgime. Quite logically, the National Govern- 
ment, shortly after the promulgation of the National Con- 
stitution, was of the opinion that the Republican Eeichsrat 
would prove sufficient for the representation of the Lhnder 
among themselves and for the representation of Lander 
and Eeich. On the other hand, the opinion prevailed with 
some organs of the National Government that the Eeich 
should send to the Lander representatives, not of a diplo- 
matic character, but as organs of National supervision over 
the Lhnder or, according to still another plan, that the 
Reich should delegate the task of such supervision to the 
Presidents of the State Finance Bureaus. Among the 
States, however, the conviction was predominant that the 
Eepublican National Constitution had change nothing 
with regard to. the question of State representation and 
that the interests of the Lhnder, transcending the functions 
of the Eeichsrat as constituted under the Republican Con- 
stitution, were not sufficiently served by the Eeichsrat’s 
participation in the legislation and administration of the 
Eeich. After protracted negotiations between the Eeich 
and some of the Lhnder, the National Chancellor, on De- 
cember 12, 1919, made the following proposal : 

It is true, the National Constitution does not contain an 
explicit pBovision for the elimination of the former right of 
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[diplomatic] representation of the States among themselves. 
It would, nevertheless, be in opposition to the spirit of the 
Constitution to continue the establishment of embassies in the 
pi’oper sense, i. e. of diplomatic representation with the ambas- 
sadorial prerogatives derived from international law, espe- 
cially that of exterritoriality. The relations between the 
German Lander are of a constitutional, not an international 
legal character. . . . For this reason the [framers of] the 
National Constitution of August 11, 1919, knowingly refrained 
from including for the benefit of the members of the Keichsrat 
a provision similar to that of Article 10 of the former Consti- 
tution, which authorized the Emperor to grant to the members 
of the Bundesrat the customary diplomatic immunity. There 
can be no question of the continued need of the State Govern- 
ments to support their wishes before the Government of the 
Eeich, to gather information concerning the legislation, ad- 
ministration, the internal and foreign political situation of the 
Reich, through the medium of authorized persons permanently 
or temporarily charged with these tasks. But this need finds 
its best expression in the representation of the Lander in the 
Reichsrat. As heretofore, the National Chancellor and each 
one of the National Ministers will continue to inform the 
Governments of the Lfinder in every respect conceiming the 
aims and tendencies of the National Government as explicitly 
required in Article 67, Sentence 1, of the National Constitu- 
tion. . . . Judging fi'om i*emarks made at the meeting of 
November 21, some of the Lander seem to entertain the de- 
sire to continue the practice of assigning to their principal 
representative in the Reichsrat the offtcial title of ambassador 
IG-esandter) . In that case . . . these so-called ambassadors 
representing the German State Governments in the Reichsrat 
would . . . not belong in the international legal sense to the 
Diplomatic Corps accredited in Berlin to the Reich. With this 
understanding the National Government would not in principle 
harbor any objection to their official title of Qesandter, but it 
proposes on its own part the title “bevollmachtigter Minister” 
(Minister plenipotentiary). According to information re- 
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ceived, th,e Prussian Government, accepting the point of view 
here developed and looking forward to its realization, has 
decided to discontinue from April 1, 1920, the embassies still 
existing with the State Governments. . . . The question 
whether and in what form the National Government may send 
representatives to the individual Lander remains open. 

This proposal of the National Chancellor elicited the 
following reply from the representatives of Bavaria, Wiirt- 
temberg, Baden, and Hessen. The reply, formulated in 
Stuttgart on January 7, 1920, was subject to the final de- 
cision of their respective Governments. It read: 

1. A strong representation of the individual Lander with the 
National Government in Berlin is a pressing need for the 
protection of the interests of the Lander in every respect. 

2. For this purpose the voting representative of the Lander 
in the Reichsrat is to be recognized by the Government of the 
Reich as the authorized representative (plenipotentiary) of the 
individual State. . . . 

3. The right of the Lander to maintain embassies with each 
other is not affected by the National [Republican] Constitution. 

4. The Lander are ready to abstain from the exercise of this 
right as long as the Government of the Reich will refrain from 
sending permanent representatives to the Lander. . . . Only 
in case [the Governments of] the Entente [powers] are to send 
diplomatic representatives to the Lander would no objection 
be raised by the Lander to the sending of diplomatic repre- 
sentatives by the Reich. The sending of other permanent 
representatives of the Reich would be detrimental to the in- 
terests of the Reich. It would be declined by the population 
of the individual Lander and could, finally, also not be har- 
monized with Article 15 of the Constitution of the Reich. 

In his response of February 27 the National Chancellor 
registered his disapproval of propositions three and four. 
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As a result of a new' conference w'hicli took place on May 
11, betw'een the National Government and the representa- 
tives of the States mentioned, the Chancellor advised the 
States in question as follow'S ; 

. . . The Eeich undertakes not to send National commis- 
saries to the Lhnder. It will send only, w'here it sliall prove 
necessary, representatives of the Foreign Office with diplo- 
matic qualification and the title of Gesandfrr (or possibly 
charge d’affaires). 

The Lander are expected to transform their embassies in 
Pi’ussia into embassies accredited to the Reich. In doing so 
they are free to retain the title of embassy and Prussia on her 
part agrees that they shall undertake, at the same time, the 
protection of the interests of the Lander with the Prussian 
Government. 

The Lhnder are not to maintain embassies among them- 
selves, but there is no objection to the sending of temporary or 
permanent plenipotentiaries (BcvollmUchtigte) for the purpose 
of representing special interests, particulaidy in the field of 
economics. 

To this the Bavarian Government issued a rejoinder 
under date of June 7. The representative of the Eeich, so 
the Bavarian reply ran in substance, must, in order to be 
acceptable to Bavaria, represent the Eeich, not the Foreign 
Office. This concession, it was claimed, had been made by 
verbal agreement on the occasion of the National Chancel- 
lor’s visit to Munich in May, 1920. The question of the 
transformation of the Bavarian embassy in Berlin from 
one accredited to Prussia to one appointed to the Reich, 
it was stated, might have to be submitted to the Bavarian 
Lmidtag. Bavaria persisted in her point of view that the 
right of the Lander to representation among themselves 
had not been affected by the National Republican Constitu- 
tion. But as she informed the Chancellor, Bavaria had 
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nevertlieless closed its embassies in Stuttgart and Dresden 
and did not at the time contemplate the establishment of 
new embassies with the German States. The question at 
issue was therefore not an acute one. Whether other 
States might wish to send ambassadors to Bavaria was 
declared to be an affair for them to consider, though Ba- 
varia herself would of course not be in the position to 
oppose any desires in that direction. . . 

At the beginning of 1925 the situation was essentially 
as unsettled as it was left by the negotiations cited above. 
In accordance with the verbal agreement of May 11, 1923, 
the representative of the National Foreign Office sent to 
Munich by the National Government was accorded the title 
of G-esandter. It was further conceded by the Reich that 
the particular individual to be sent should be one with a 
diplomatic career, that all intercourse with him was to be 
carried on in diplomatic forms, and that his appointment 
and term of office should depend upon the approval of the 
Bavarian Government. The National Government also 
sent a representative to Darmstadt, the capital of Hessen. 
However, for reasons which are not far to seek, the Reich’s 
emissary to Hessen merely functions as the official of the 
Foreign Office with his place of business in Darmstadt" 

The state of affairs with regard to representation be- 
tween the Lander was at this same time still equally un- 
decided and seemed to be left entirely to the pleasure of 
the parties concerned. As a matter of fact Bavaria re- 
opened the embassy in Stuttgart, which she had informed 
the National Chancellor, had been closed." On April 1, 
1921, the day on which the the Bavarian embassy in Berlin 
was accredited to the Reich instead of Prussia, the em- 

" For tlie documents here quoted see Poetzsch, iUd., pp. 65-69. 

“I&id., p. 68. 
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bassy maintained by Prussia in Munich was closed and 
from July 1, 1920‘, Prussia was represented in Bavaria by 
a plenipotentiary {Bevollmachtigter) . But on May 1, 
1924, the Prussian embassy in Munich was reopened and 
the plenipotentiary transformed into a charge d’affaires. 
Saxony, like the rest of the mid-German States, retained 
its embassy with Prussia and for a time also in Munich 
(Bavaria). The latter was closed in the fall of 1923, but 
its reestablishment was under consideration at the end of 
1924. The Prussian embassy in Dresden, retained for a 
while, was closed on< March 31, 1924.^® 

While it is thus true that the Lander have so far main- 
tained a formal semblance of diplomatic intercourse with 
each other and with the Eeich, it is important to note that 
they have accepted, without protest and without reserva- 
tion, the principal contention of the National Chancellor, 
namely, that whatever the form of intercourse or the 
official title of the representatives might be, the relations 
between Eeich and Lander and between the Lhnder them- 
selves are governed not by international but by constitu- 
tional law, and the “ambassadors” of the Lander do not 
belong to the Diplomatic Corps accredited to the National 
Government at Berlin. 

Administrative Organization of the Reich. With the 
creation of the North German Confederation there arose, 
of course, the necessity of some central administrative 
organization for the conduct of those public matters which 
directly concerned the Confederation. Thus the so-called 
BirndesJcmdoramt was created as the office where all 
matters assigned to the BundesJccmsler were to be attended. 
With the establishment of the Empire in 1871 this office 


lUd. 
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was called tlie BeioMkamleramt. As a second federal 
office or department the Prussian Ministry for Fo'reign 
Affairs was taken over into the federal service under the 
name of Foreign Office of the North German Confedera- 
tion, and later of the German Empire. Gradually other 
federal departments were added: the Imperial Admi- 
ralty; the Administration of the National Invalid Fund; 
the Beiohseisenhafmcimt; the BeichsT>amJcadmini^tration. 
Other departments were established by the emancipation 
of specific sections from the Office of the Chancellor. The 
first branches to become separate National services were 
the Post Office and the Telegraph Service, later combined 
under the name of Beichspostamt. Next were established 
by separation from the Office of the Chancellor, the De- 
partment of Justice, the Office of Chancellor for Alsace- 
Lorraine, and the Treasury. The Office of Chancellor for 
Alsace-Lorraine was abolished by the change of the Con- 
stitution of Alsace-Lorraine effected by the Law of July, 
1879. In addition to the existing Beidhseisenbahnamt con- 
cerned with the National interests in the variotfs railroads 
of the States and those of a private character, a Beichscmt 
was created for the administration of the National rail- 
roads. Since January 1, 1880, there had remained of the 
original Office of the Chancellor only the so-called central 
section which assumed the name of the Beichscmt des 
Inmm (Department of the Interior). Finally in 1889 
the Marine Administration, heretofore in the hands of the 
Admiralty, was constituted a separate department.^* 

According to the official Handbook for the German Em- 
pire, prepared in the Department of the Interior, the 
administrative organization of the Empire as it existed 
shortly before the war may be outlined as follows: *' 

"Meyer, Lelirbuch des Deutschen Verwaltungsrechts, 1913, p. 41, 
note 5. 

" Handbuch fiir das Deutscbe Reicb auf das Jahr 1912. 
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Emperor — Bundesrat 

National Chancellor (Reichskanzler) 

Appointed by and responsible to the Emperor; presiding 
officer of the Bundesrat. 

The official relations between the Chancellor and his sub- 
ordinate Departments or Ministries were conducted by the 

Chancellery (Reichskanzlei) 

Subordinate to the Chancellor were the following Depart- 
ments and Services: 

I. The Foreign Office (Ausivartiges Amt) 

From this Department Imperial Missions and the 
Consular Service were organized. 

II. Department op the Interior {Reichsamt des 
Innem) 

This Department dealt with all affairs for which no 
other specific service existed. Subordinate to it were 
the following Offices and Commissions : 

1. Central Directory of the Monumenta Gcr- 

mmiiae Historica 

2. Clearing House of the Kali-industry 

3. Kedress Commission of the Kali-industry 

4. National Commissary for Emigration 

5. National School Commission 

6. Technical Commission for Navigation 

7. National Examination Board for Seamen, etc. 

8. Standing Exhibition for the Welfare of Labor 

9. Committee on the Exchange {Bdrsenms- 

schuss) 

10. Court of Appeal in Affairs concerning the 

Exchange 

11. Federal Office for Home Affairs {Heimat- 

wesen) dealing with poor relief and relief 
organizations 
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12. SMp Tonnage Control Office {Schiffsv&rmes- 

sungsamt) 

13. Final Disciplinary Chamliers 

14. Office for the Investigation of Marine Acci- 

dents 

15. Bureau of Statistics 

16. Commission of Weights and Measures {Nor- 

m a leichungshommissioii ) 

17. Bureau of Health 

18. Biological Institute for Agriculture and 

Forestry 

19. Patent Office 

20. National Insurance Office 

21. National Physical-Technical Institute 

22. Canal Office 

23. Office of Supervision of Private Insurance 

III. Navy Department (Beichsmairineaint) 

Subject to this Department was the Seewarte at 
Hamburg. 

IV. Department of Justice [BeiGhsjusUzamt) 

V. Treasury {Reichssohatsamt) 

VI. Colonial Office {Reiohslcolomalamt) 

VII. National Railway Bureau {Reichseisenhahnamt) 
This office was entrusted with the exercise of the 
National rights of supervision over those railroads 
which were not under National management. 

VIIL Court of Accounting {Rechmmgshaf) 

Under the name, Bedhnungshof des Deutschen Reichs, 
the Prussian Court of Accounting exercised the con- 
trol over the budgets of the Reich, Alsace-Lorraine, 
and the Colonies. The accounting of the Beiohslanh 
was subject to the supervision of the same court. 
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IX. Administeation of the National Invalid Fund 
(Yenmltung cles Beiohsinvaiidenfands) 

X. Post Office Department (Reichspostamt) 

XI. Administration of National Eaileoads {Vat'wal- 
tung der ReicJiseisoibaJiueii) 

XII. National Military Court {BeichsmilitwrgericJit) 

XIII. National Bank (Reichsbaoih) 

XIV. National Debt Commission {ReichsscJmldenkoni- 

mission) 

XV. National Commission for Fortress Districts 
(BeicJm'ago-nhommission) 

As stated in detail in the preceding sections of this chap- 
ter, the administrative activity of the Empire was largely, 
or rather mostly, one of central control in the form of imme- 
diate or indirect supervision over the execution of its own 
laws by the authorities of the States. Hence the National 
administrative organization was predominantly a system of 
central Offices or Departments superimposed upon the cor- 
responding State Services. Only in those fields in which 
the Eeich had the right of immediate administration, such 
as Foreign Affairs, the Navy, the Postal Services, certain 
phases of Customs and Taxation, etc., did its administra- 
tive organization assume the character of a hierarchical 
system, as for instance in the elaborate Postal Service 
reaching into the remotest country districts and the small- 
est hamletsL 

The need of the war period for quick and uniform action 
in all the official activities affecting the industrial and 
military functions of the government machine naturally 
led to the increase and strengthening of the immediate 
administrative organization of the Eeich. As early as 
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1915 the attempt was made ta divide the Department of the 
Interior. The division was finally effected in 1917 by the 
establishment of the Office of National Economics {Reidhs- 
imrtschaftsamt) A year later the labor interests suc- 
ceeded in forcing the creation of the National Labor Office 
{Reichsarheitsamt) The War Pood Office {Kriegser- 
naJvnmgsamt) , established in 1916 as a service subordinate 
to the Department of the Interior/® and originally intended 
as a temporary institution for the period of the war, was in 

1917 converted into a separate Secretariat or Ministry. In 

1918 its name was changed to Reieh^ernalmingsamt and in 

1919 to Reiohsern&Jw^ungsministeriiim.*^ 

Another important factor in favor of the extension of the 
immediate or direct National administrative organization 
is to be found in certain stipulations of the Treaty of Peace, 
especially those concerning Keparations, Waterways, Eail- 
roads, the Army and Navy, Police, and others. It was 
largely under the weight of the responsibility assumed by 
the Eeich in pursuance of that Treaty and under the reali- 
zation by the Lander of the imperative necessity of Na- 
tional control of the affairs subject to these stipulations, 
that National legislative competence and direct National 
administration in these fields of State activity were granted 
by the framers of the Constitution of 1919, Thus it came 
to pass that the National Assembly gave to the Eeich com- 
plete and immediate administrative competence over the 
Army {Reiohswehr) , the Eailroads, general Waterways, 
Customs, and Consumption Taxes {Ver'brauchssteuerfi). 
Thus only it was made possible for the Eeich to assume the 

«By Imperial Decree of Oct. 21 , 1917 (RGB!., 1917, p. 963). 

"By Imperial Decree of Oct 4, 1918 (RGBl., 1918, I, p. 1231). 

"By Imperial Decree of May 22, 1916 (RGBl., 1916, p. 402). 

"La-w of Aug. 18, 1917; Decrees of Aug, 30, 1917; of Nov. 19, 1918; 
of Mar. 21, 1919 (RGBl., 1917, p. 823 ff; 1918, p. 1319; 1919, p. 327). 
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direct admiuistratioB {reichseigene Yenmltung) of all 
National taxes.®” As a corollary of the extension of this 
direct National administration Article 107 of the Eepub- 
lican Constitution provides in addition to the administra- 
tive courts of the Lhnder a National Administrative Court 
(Reichsicirtschaftsgericlit) By the National Criminal 
Police Law of 1922, the Eeich possessed itself of an essen- 
tial share of the police power formerly held by the Lander.®* 
Finally, Article 14 of the National Eepublican Constitu- 
tion permits the assumption, by the Eeich, of administra- 
tive activities formerly exercised by the Lhnder and, what 
is most significant, it permits such assumption by ordinary 
legislation instead of by constitutional amendment as was 
the case under the Constitution of 1871.®* 

A detailed outline of the administrative hierarchy of the 
German National Eepublic as it existed immediately after 
the war is found in the Contents of the Emdhuch fiir das 


“Oesefa ilber die Beichsfinanzverwaltung of September 10, 1919 
(RQBI., 1919, p. 1691 ff) ; repeated witb. the exception of Article 46 by 
the Beicnsalgaienordnung of Dec. 13, 1919 (RGBl., 1919, p. 1993; 1921, 
p. 447). 

“ The creation of this court has so far been retarded by the interests 
hostile to the National unitary State. However, the National Minister 
of the Interior has laid before theJ public a draft of a National Law for 
the establishment of that court and one for the Preservation (.Wah- 
rung) of National unity (ReichseinJieit) . See Lassar, Reichseigene 
Verwaltung unter der Weimarer Verfassung, pp. 16-17. 

“ For details and text of this law see the author’s “Bavaria and the 
Reich,” p. 112 If. 

“Article 14 states that “The laws of the Reich are executed by the 
State authorities (.L<indest>e^orden) with the qualification, “unless it 
is determined otherwise by National laws.” It is in this qualification 
that the Constitution gives to the Reich the right to assume for itself 
activities which, according to the constitutional law of the Monarchy, 
belonged to the States. As the right granted in this qualification of 
Article 14 is retroactive, the Reich may deprive the Lfinder under this 
provision of administrative activities enjoyed by them at the ti-ma of, 
and since the enactment of the Republican Constitution. It must be 
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Deutsche Reich for the year 1922, which is here given in a 
manner as nearly complete as the interests of the non- 
German student demand or permit, 

PART I 

National President — Bureau of the President 

Reichstag^ Eeiohsrat, Reichswirtschaftsrat, 
Staatsgeriohtshof 

PART II 

National Government (Beichsregierung) 

A. National Chancellor (Bdchskander) 

Representative of the Chancellor (Stellvertreter) 
National Chancellery (Reichskanislei) 
Representatives of the National Government in 
Munich 

Representatives of the Lender at the National 
Government 

United Press Section of the National Government 

B. National Ministries 

and their coordinate and subordinate Services : 

I. Foreign Office {Auswartiges Amt) 

Coordinate and subordinate Services : 

1. Branch of&ces for Foreign Trade 

2. Examining Board for Diplomatic and Consu- 

lar Examinations 

3. Council for Emigration Affairs {Beirat fur 

Ausvxmd&rungsioesen) 

stated thougli, that this right of the Reich is limited to the subjects 
enumerated in Articles 6-11 of the Constitution, i. e., the subjects over 
which the Reich has the conclusive and concurrent right of legislation. 
On this subject see Anschutz, pp. 48-49. Concerning the restrictions of 
this right agreed to by the Reich see the author’s “Bavaria and the 
Reich,” p. 125, 
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4. Archaeological Institute 

5. Eoman-Gernianic Commission 

6. German Institute for Egyptian Archaeology 

in Cairo 

7. Representatives of the Lander on the mixed 

Courts of Arbitration 

8. Mixed Courts of Arbitration {ScJiiedsge- 

ricMshofe) 

9. Embassies, Consulates, Passport Bureaus 

10. Foreign Diplomatic Representatives in Ger- 

many 

11. Foreign Consular Representatives in Ger- 

many 

II. Ministry of the Interior {Beichsmhmtcriwn des 
Innern,) 

Attached {mgegliederte) Services: 

1. National Commissary for the Examination of 

Election Procedure 

2. Central Office for the territorial Regrouping 

{Neugliederung) of the Reich 

3. National Art Custodian 

4. Central Ai-bitration Office {Zeivtralmsgleich- 

si/dlJ/C ^ 

5. Pension Offices 

Sphere of activity {Geschdftsb&f'eich ) : 

1. National Commissary for the occupied Rhine- 

land 

2. Supervisor of National Elections {Reiohs- 

wahlleiter) 

3. National Survey 

4. National Health Bureau {Beichsgesundheits- 

amt) 

5. National Commissary for the Prevention of 

Typhoid Fever in Central Germany 
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6. Federal Office for Home Affairs {Meimat- 

wesen) 

Office for the control of poor relief and relief 
organizations. 

7. National Chemical-Technical Institute {Ghe~ 

misoh-Technisohe Reiohsamtalt) 

8. National Physical-Technical Institute (P%- 

siJcalisch-TeGhniscJie Reichsan^stalt ) 

9. National Archive 

10. Central Directory of the Monumenta G&r- 

mamae JSistorica 

11. National Film Bureau 

12. Film Inspection Bureau 

13. Final National Disciplinary Seorvices (Ent- 

scheidende Reichsdiszvp linarb ehorden) 

14. National Migration Bureau 

16. National Emigration Commission for the Pro- 
tection of the Interests of Emigrants in 
Port Cities 

16. Bureau of Information concerning Soldiers 

lost in the War and War Graves 

17. National Commissaries attached to the Com- 

mittees appointed for the Determination of 
War Damages according to the Law of July 
3, 1916 

18. National Commissaries for the Determination 

of Damages incurred during the Revolution 
or Disturbances 

19. National Commissary for the Maintenance of 

Public Order 

26. National Water Protection {Reichswasser- 
scTmtz) 

A National Water Police Service transferred 
by Ordinance of April 10, 1922, to the Minis- 
try of Communication and Traffic. 
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21. Office for the Settlement of the Affairs of 

Russian War Prisoners and Internment 
Camps 

22. National Commissary for Civil Prisoners and 

Fugitives from Justice 

III. Ministey of Finance {Reichsfinanmiinisterium) 
Subordinate Bureaus and Services : 

1. National Finance Court {Reiohsfinanshof) 

2. Finance Bureaus of the Lander 

3. National Monopoly of Distilled Liquor 

4. Technical Examining Board 

Concerning chemical and other technical 
knowledge required by the Customs Service. 

5. National Finance Stock Bureau {B&ichsfi- 

nanzzeugamit) 

For production and administration of customs 
stamps, printed matter, utensils and equip- 
ment of material needed by the National 
Finance Administration. 

6. National Accounting Office {Beichshmpt- 

Imsse) 

Treasury, forming a special section of the 
BeichsT)anJcliau 2 )tkasse for the accounting of 
the Reich. 

7. Mint Depot (Munismetaldepot) 

8. Commissary for Financial Legal Affairs pend- 

ing from the War 

9. National Central Office for War and Civil 

Prisoners 

19. German War Burden Commission {Deutsche 
Kiriegslastenkommission) 

11. Peace Treaty Accounting Bureau 

12. Bureau for Foreign Stocks and Bonds {Wert- 

papiere) 
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IV. Ministry of Economics (Beichsioirtschaftsmini- 
sterium) 

Sphere of ActiAi.ty (Geschaftsbereich) : 

SeiYices and Central Offices of an official character: 

1. National Bureau of Statistics {Statistisclies 

Reiohsamt) 

2. National Institute for Measures and Weights 

Amalgamated by Cabinet Ordinance of 1922 or 
1923 with the PhysiTcalisoh Technisohe 
ReioJisanstalt under the Ministry of the 
Interior. 

3. National Ship Tonnage Control Office 

4. National Council for Supervision of Private 

Insurance 

5. National Economic Court (Beichswirtschafts- 

gericht) 

6. National Marine Office (Reichsohet'seeamt) 

7. National Commissaries attached to the 

Marine Offices 

8. National Examining Inspectors 

For matters pertaining to the Marine Service. 

9. Technical Commission for Ocean Navigation 

{filr SeeschifaJvrt) 

10. Commission for Socialization 

11. Committee on Affairs of the Exchange (Bor- 

senmisschuss) 

12. Chambers of Appeal on Affairs of the Ex- 

change {Berufungshammern m Bdrseneh- 
ren-gerioMssadhen) 

13. Commission of Appeal on Stock Exchange 

Violations {filr dds Ordnungsstrafver- 
fahren, wegen verbotenen Borsentermm- 
handels) 

14. National Commission for Export and Import 

Permits 
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15. NatioBal Commissary for tlie Distributioin of 

Coal 

16. National Commissary for tlie Iron Industry 

{fiir die EisemoirtseJiaft) 

For tlie production of iron and steel. 

17. National Commissary for Iron and Metal 

Manufacture {filr Eisetv und Metallverar- 
heitung) 

Dealing especially with, emergency actions of 
the demobilization period. 

18. National Commissary for the Metal Industry 

Entrusted with the work pertaining to the 
metal industry formerly handled by the Na- 
tional Ministry for Economic Demobili- 
zation, and the former Section for Raw 
Material of the Prussian Ministry of War. 

19. Delegates of the National Ministry of Eco- 

nomics for the Mining Regions 

20. National Bureau for the Textile Industry 

21. National Bureau for Cement 

For the Cement Industry. 

22. National Leather Bureau 

23. National Committee for the Woodworking 

Industry 

Autonomous Bodies (Selbstverwalttmgskdrper) 

1. National Coal Council 

2. National Coal Association 

3. National Kali Council 

4. Kali Examination Bureau and Kali Wage 

Examination Office of first Instance 

5. Kali Appeal Bureau and Kali Wage Exami- 

nation Office of second Instance 

6. Agricultural-Technical Kali Bureau 

7. Iron Industry Association (EisemcwtscTiafts- 

tund) 
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8. Industrial Organization for Eaw Tar and 

Tar Products (Wirtschaftsverband fur 
Rohteer und Teererzeugnisse) 

9. Committee on Sulphuric Acid 

10. National CuratO'ry for Economy and Effi- 

ciency in Industry and Handicrafts 
{ReichsTcurutorium fur Wirtschaftlichheit 
m Industrie und EandwerJc) 

11. National Curatory for the Scientific Develop- 

ment of the Textile Industry 

12. National Economic Bureaus 

For various textile raw products. 

13. Foreign Trade Bureaus and other Import and 

Export Permit Bureaus 
For specific commercial products. 

V. Ministry of Labor (^Reichsarbeitsministeriuni) 
Attached (a/ngegliederfe) Services; 

1. Committee on Labor Law {Arbeiisrechtaus- 

sohms) 

2. Central Arbitration Committee 

3. Central Committee for the Interpretation of 

the so-called Berlin Agreement of Dec. 23, 
1913, between Physicians and Sick Belief 
Associations (KrcmJcenlcassen) 

4. Central Bureau for the Supervision of Ex- 

plosives and Munitions Factories 

5. Standing Committee on Municipal Housing 

Affairs {Wghnuugswesen') 

6. Standing Council for Homesteads (Heimstdt- 

t&nmesen) 

1. Standing Committee on Bural Settlements 
(. . . fur Idndliche Siedelungswesen) 

8. Committee for the Distribution of the Equali- 
zation Fund, i. e. building cost subsidies 
according to the Law of June 26, 1921 
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9. National Committee for tLe Care of War 
CrippleS;, War Widows, and Orphans 
{Reichsausschuss d-er Kricgsheschddigten 
un-d Kriegshint&rbUehenenfiirsorge) 

10. Employment Committee of the Organizations 
of War Cripples, War Wido ws, and Orphans 
{Arheitsatisschuss der Ko'icgshescMdigten 
und KriegshinferhUehenenorga n isationen ) 
Subordinate Services: 

1. National Insurance Office 

2. National Executive Office for Accident Insur- 

ance (ReiGhsausfuhruugshehdrde fiir XJn- 
faUv&rsichonmg ) 

3. National Poor Eelief and Welfare Court 

( Reichsversorgun gsgericht ) 

4. National Insurance Institute for Salaried Em- 

ployees ( . • . fiir Angcstellte) 

5. Arbitration Court for Insurance of Salaried 

Employees 

6. National Employment Bureau 

7. Standing Exhibition for Welfare of Labor 

8. National and State Commissary for Trade 

Questions for the Province of Westphalia, 
and the occupied Section of the District of 
Dtisseldorf 

9. Administrative Services of National Eelief 

and Welfare Organizations 
Central administration of all official relief and 
weEare funds. 

VI. Dbpaetmint op Justice {BeiohsjusUzamt) 

Sphere of Activity (Cfeschaftsbereich) : 

1. Eeich^ericht 

2. National Patent Office 
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VII. Ministry of National Defense {ReicJmoeJvrmini- 
steriv/m) 

1. Command of the Army {Heeresleitung) 

2. Administration of the Army 

3. Command of the Navy {Marmeleitung) 

YIII. Ministry of Posts (Reichspostmimsterium) 

Sphere of Activity (Geschaftshereich ) : 

1. General Postal Accounting Bureau {General- 
postkasse) 

a. Technical T^egraph Bureau (Telegraphen- 

teohnisches Reichsanvt) 

b. Postal Directory (Oher-Postdirektion) 

c. National Printing Office and Expert Com- 

mittee 

IX. Ministry of Communication and Traffic {Reichs- 
verkehrsmimstermm ) 

1. Eailroad Section 

Subordinate Bureaus and Services : 

a. General Directory of Eailroads, Directo- 
ries of Eailroads, Central Eailroad 
Office, Arbitration Office 

2. Waterways Section 
Subordinate Bureaus : 

a. National Canal Bureau 

b. Gearman Seewarte 

c. Neckar Eiver Construction Directory 

{NeckarbaMdvrektion) 

d. Water Protection Office {Wa^s&rschutz) 

Formerly under the Ministry of the Interior 
(This since April 10, 19'22). 

3. Section for Aircraft and High Power Vehicles 
X. Ministry of the Treasury {Reichsschatzmimste- 

rinm) 

“Dissolved by Presidential Ordinance of March 21, 1923, the sub- 
ordinate offices reverting to the Ministries of Finance and the Interior, 
others being dissolved (Lassar, p. 168; RGBl., 1923, p. 233). 
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Subordinate Services; 

1. Finance Bureaus of the Lander 

2. National Treasury Section with National 

Property Bureaus 

3. National Property Administration for the 

occupied Rhineland 

4. National Economic and Industrial Enter- 

prises {Beichseigene 'wirtschaftlicJie Be- 

triehe) 

XI. Ministey foe Food and Ageictjltueb {Beichsmim- 

sterium fur Ernahrung und Landwiirtschaft) 

Sphere of Activity {QescMpsbereioh ) : 

1. Commissions, Committees, and Councils 

Under this rubric are enumerated fifteen 
organizations dealing with such matters as: 
the surrender of cattle under the terms of the 
Versailles Treaty; of cattle feeding; fertili- 
zers; technical improvement of agiiculture ; 
the cultivation of swamps and arid territory ; 
the scientific study of food; wine culture and 
trade; lumber trade and paper manufacture. 
The list includes the Scientific Commission 
for “Meeresforschung,” charged with the 
study of deep-sea fishing in the German 
Northern Sea Coast waters. 

2. Biological Institute for Agriculture and 

Forestry 

3. Organizations for the Transition of the Eco- 

nomic System from the War Status {der 

Knegs- wid Ehergemgswirtschaft) 

XII. Minisxey of Rbconstbuotion {Beiohsministmum 

fur den, Wiedermfbm 

“ Created by Ordinance of November 7, 1919, and dissolved on May 8, 
1924. The remaining functions were taken over by the Ministry of the 
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Subordinate Services : 

Here are listed thirteen Commissions and 
similar organizations charged with the exami- 
nation and execution of some of the phases of 
financial or other material reparations exacted 
from Germany under the Treaty of Versailles, 
problems arising from the occupation of the 
Ruhr, the reconstruction of the Gei’man com- 
mercial fieet. Number six of the list is the 
Office of the Alien Property Custodian. 

PART III 

Other National Authorities, Institutes, and 
Commissions 

National Court of Accounting {Rechnungshaf des 
Deutschen BeicJis) 

National Debt Commission 
National Debt Administration 
National Bank (Beichsdank) 

National Insurance Institute for Salaried Em- 
ployees 

National Commission for Fortress Districts 
( Beiohsraiymi hommission ) 

PART IV 

National Representations op Cities, Rural Districts, 

AND Commissions 

National City Representation (BeiGhsstadtetag) 
National City Association (Bdchsstadtebund) 
Association of Rural Districts {Yerband Dewt- 
soher Lmdkreise) 

Rural Communities Representation {DmtsGher 
Lamdgemeindetag ) 


Interior, with the exception of tlie settlement of colonial affairs which 
was transferred to the Foreign OfSce (Lassar, pp. 169-170; RGBl., 1924, 
I, p. 433). 
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In consequence of tlie financial and economic necessity 
of reducing the number of the Civil Service employees as 
one of the means of balancing the budget preparatory to the 
effectuation of the Eeparation Agreement, a National Sav- 
ings Commissary was appointed in October 1920.““ His 
activity was frustrated by the opposition of the National 
Ministries. In February 1921 a committee of sixteen was 
appointed consisting of eight members of the Eeichsrat and 
eight of the Eeichstag, under the chairmanship of the 
Minister of the Interior. This Savings Committee, too, 
failed in its appointed task of effecting savings in the run- 
ning of the government machinery. By Cabinet Decision 
of November 27, 1922, another National Savings Commis- 
sary was appointed for the examination of the National 
budget and the budgetary administration of the different 
Ministries. The most important change in the government 
organization effected on the basis of his recommendations 
was the dissolution of the ReioJmchMznxinistermm, listed 
as number X of the Ministries in the preceding scheme, the 
dissolution of the Reichsministerium filr deti Wieder- 
aufhaiij given as number XII of the scheme, and the amal- 
gamation of the National Institute for Weights and Meas- 
ures with the Phijsikalisch Technische ReicJismstalV^ 

By presidential ordinance of December 18, 1923, a com- 
mission was appointed for the simplification of the Na- 
tional administrative organization. Since 1924 certain 
steps have been taken for the simplification of the National 
administrative machinery and proposals for the reform of 
particular branches of the service have been published by 
the committee. The actual changes effected so far have 
been discussed by Lassar in his Reichseigene Y&rwaltmg 
unter der Weimarer Yerfussimg, but they are for the most 

“By Cabinet Decision of October 3, 1920 (Lassar, p. 65). 

“JSW., p. 65 ff. 
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part of too technical a nature to be enumerated in a study 
intended to serve as text book for non-German students. 

As another modification of the 1922 outline reference 
must be made here to the creation of the Ministry for Oc- 
cupied Territories. Political motives prompted the Na- 
tional Government to heed the complaints from the peoples 
of the occupied territories to the extent of establishing a 
special office for the occupied territories. This move dates 
back to 1920. On March 18, 1921, the National Cabinet 
decided to appoint a special Secretary in the Ministry of 
the Interior for the consideration of questions pertaining 
to the occupied Ehineland. This Secretariat developed in- 
to the National Ministry for Occupied Territories (Beichs- 
ministerium fiir die hesetztefi GeMete), formally estab- 
lished by presidential ordinance of August 24, 1923. For 
reasons of economy, however, the portfolio of this Minis- 
try has since November of the same year been assigned 
to one of the other Ministries, usually to' the Minister of 
Justice.®® As an important creation of the deflation period 
mention should be made of the Rerderibank which by some 
authorities is considered as a private law organization 
while others class it among the public law institutions.®* 
The Eailway Service has been modified by the terms of the 
Dawes Plan to the extent of the establishment of the Ger- 
man Eailroad Corporation (Deutsche Beichs'bdhngesell- 
schaft) for the immediate administration, financial and 
technical, of the National Railroads which, however, nom- 
inally at least remain the property and under part control 
of the Reich.®* 

The Eeichsregierung, as it exists at the present time, i. e. 
the end of 1926, consists of the following Ministries: 


pp. 107-108. 

“ IMd., p. 110 iC. 

" On this subject see Lassar, p. 177 11. 
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Ministry of Foreign Affairs {Ausiodrtigcs Ami) 

Ministry of Home Affairs (Interior) {Reichsmimsterium 
des hmern) 

Ministry of Finance {Reichs'flnansministerium) 

Ministry of Defense (ReioJiswehrnvinisterium) 

Ministry of Labor (ReicJisarheitsmmisterium) 

Ministry of Pood and Agriculture {Reichsministerium fiir 
Erndhrung und Landwritschaft) 

Ministry of Posts (Eeichspostministeriuni) 

Ministrj^ of Transport {ReioJisverkehrsmimsterimn) 
Ministry of Economic Affairs (ReichBidrischuftsmini- 
sterium) 

Ministry of Justice and Occupied Territories {ReicJisjustiz- 
minUterium und Reichsmimsterium fiir die hesetzten 
GeUete) 

With the modifications indicated, the outline of the sub- 
ordinate and attached services agree with the correspond- 
ing scheme of the 1924 issue of the Handbuch cited. 

"Handbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1924, also Statesman's Year 
Book, 1926. 



CHAPTER VII 

National Judicial Control Over the Lander 

Judicial Control over State Legislation. The purely 
judicial supervision of the Reich over the activities of the 
State Covemments arises under the provisions of Article 
13, Section 2, and Article 19, Section 1, of the National 
Constitution. It serves two chief purposes : first, the main- 
tenance of the constitutional division of the legislative 
competencies of the Reich and the States; and second, the 
maintenance of peace between the Reich and the States, 
between the States themselves, and within a State. 

The judicial supervision by the Reich for the mainte- 
nance of the division of the l^islative competence between 
Reich and States arises under Article 13, Section 1 of 
which posits the supremacy of National over State law, 
and Section 2 of which provides that : “If doubt arises, or a 
difference of opinion, whether State legislation is in har- 
mony with the law of the Reich, the proper authorities of 
the Reich or the central authorities of the States, in ac- 
cordance with more specific provisions of a National law, 
may have recourse to the decision of a supreme court of the 
Reich.” 

By the National Law of April 8, 1920, the Reichsgericht 
has been designated as the court competent under the pro- 
visions of Article 13, Section 2, i. e. competent to decide 
the compatibility with National law of State legislation 
actually in force and ready to be applied and being applied 
in the State Courts.^ As applied in the text of Section 2 

^Qesetz ziir Attsfiihrung des Articles IS, A'bsatz S, der Yerfassung 
des Deutschen ReicKs (RGBl., 1920, p. 510). According to Article 6 of 
the Landessteuergesetz of March 30, 1920, “differences of opinion be- 

249 
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of Article 13, tlie particular case under advisement by the 
court need not be one of actual conflict between tbe Na- 
tional and State authorities, but merely a matter of differ- 
ence of opinion or doubt concerning the question whether 
a certain State law is in harmony with the law of the 
Reich. Only National and State Cabinets or Ministers 
can request the court action defined in Article 13, Sec- 
tion 2.® This right does not extend to private individuals 
and organizations or political parties. Recourse to the 
National Supreme Court by National organs is discre- 
tionary, not obligatory.® The decision of the court has the 
character of a declaratory judgment with the force of law 
and is to be published, without argument, in the Reichs- 
gesetsblatt.* This formal judicial supervision by the 
National Supreme Court over State legislation extends 
only to the material aspect of the State law in question.® 
The so-called Prilfimgsrecht (right of examination) of 
State law by the Reichsgericht derived from Article 13, 
Section 2, must not be confused with the right to examine 
State law with regard to its constitutionality or compati- 


tween the National Minister of Finance and the State Governments con- 
cerning the question whether a State tax regulation is compatible with 
National law, are to be decided upon request of the National Minister 
of Finance or of the State Government, by the Reichsfinanzhof, , . 
See decision cited below (note 32 and corresponding text). The same 
provision is found in Article 6 of the Finanzausgleichgesetz of June 
23, 1923. 

® Concerning the functions of the Reichsgericht as a National Court of 
Appeal in ordinary litigation and the examination, under these func- 
tions, of State law with regard to its agreement with National law, see 
chapter XIII. 

® See below, section: Parties competent to request the decision of a 
National Supreme Court. 

* Article 1 of the National Law for the Execution of Article 13, 
Section 2. 

* German jurisprudence considers law in its formal and material 
aspect. Under the formal aspect is meant all that has to do with the 
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bility with National law, exercised by the ordinary, i. e. 
the State Courts, and by the Eeichsgericht as the highest 
court of appeals, as incidental to civil, criminal, and ad- 
ministrative proceedings in suits at law. Under the Mon- 
archy all disputes between private individuals or public 
organs arising from a civil, criminal, or administrative 
law matter and involving the question of the compatibility 
of State law with National law were judiciable only in 
the ordinary, i. e. State Courts, with appeal to the State 
Supreme Courts or the Eeichsgericht in course of regular 
litigation. The question as tO' which particular kind of 
court was competent depended entirely upon the field of 
law in which the case arose, i. e. civil, criminal, or admin- 
istrative law. The courts in question exercised the right of 
examination of State law with regard to its compatibility 
with National law only indirectly, i. e. inddenter. Their 
finding that State law did not agree with National law did 
not result in a formal declaration of nullification of the 
State law, but merely in the dismissal of the case subject 
to adjudication.® Settlement of a dispute between Na- 
tional and State Governments over the question of the in- 
compatibility of State legislation with National law as 
provided for under the Constitution of 1871, was to take 
place by way of arbitration by the Bundesrat, and this 
failing, by National legislation, i. e. by the elimination of 
the State law in question through a superseding National 
law.'^ 

process of enacting a legal norm in accordance with the constitutional 
provisions regulating the procedure of legislation. By the material 
aspect of law is understood the matter or topic which is subject to 
legislation under the provisions of the Constitution. In this connection 
see chapter XI dealing with the ordinance power of the National 
Government. 

•Anschiitz, p. 47. 

^Article 76 of the Constitution of 1871. See also Anschutz, p. 47. 
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With regard to this indirect control over State legisla- 
tion by the ordinary State Courts and by the Reichsgericht 
as the Supreme Court of Appeals, nothing has been changed 
under the Eepublican Constitution.® But there has been 
introduced in addition to this indirect supervision, the 
direct control provided in Article 13, Section 2, exercised 
by the Reichsgericht by way of declaratory decision, not 
in the course of ordinary litigation, but upon request of an 
official National or State authority. 

The stipulation contained in Article 13, Section 2, was 
completely absent from the two Preuss drafts. It was 
inserted in the first Government draft in the Stmtenham 
as a result of the debates in the Stmtemusschuss at the 
suggestion of the National Ministry of Justice for the 
double purpose of establishing a stable judicial protection 
of the Lhnder and at the same time a guarantee for the 
unity of the Reich.® In the form thus introduced as Ar ti^ 
11 it provided quite differently from the final phraswi^j 
of Article 13, Section 2, namely that “in case of conflicts 
over the question whether a State law is compatible with 
National law, recourse may be had, in accordance with a 
more detailed provision of a National law, to the decision 
of a National Supreme Court.” The rather protracted dis- 
cussion on the subject of this provision in the Committee 
on the Constitution exhibits a considerable uncertainty 
with regard to the extent of its possible application and 
culminated in the first reading of the draft in the expecta- 
tion that the National law to be enacted for the elabora- 
tion of what was then Article 11 would give the final 
answer to the questions left unsolved by the text of the 
provision itself. 

* See statements by Preuss, Quarcfe, Zweigert (Verf. Ber. und Prot., 
p. 38 it.). 

•lua. 
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“According to Article 11,” Professor Kahl stated, “dis- 
putes concerning the compatibility of State legislation with 
National law . . . shall be submitted to a National Su- 
preme Court. Detailed provisions for this shall be made 
by a National law. It is a question whether there is any 
need for the provision of a decision by a National Supreme 
Court of such conflicts in accordance with a special Na- 
tional law. Is it the intention [of the supporters of the 
provision] to give to judgments rendered in a suit of law 
and thereby ineidenter deciding the question of the con- 
stitutionality of State law, a general validity transcending 
the individual case? Why should the decision not be left 
to the ordinary courts? I doubt the practical wisdom of 
the provision and request information concerning the mo- 
tives of the proposal. . . Kahl’s statement goes to the 
bottom of the whole proposition in so far as it raises the 
question of the relation of the activities of the National 
Supreme Court under the proposed Article 11, and the 
function of the Eeichsgericht acting as the National Court 
of Appeals in ordinary litigation and thus passing inci- 
dents on the same question of the constitutionality of 
State law.^“ 

Answering Kahrs request for information Preuss said 
in part; “. . . This Article [11] was not included in the 
original draft. It was introduced by the Stmtenhaus in 
order to create a legal protection for the Lander in view 
of the stronger position of the Reich. . . . The provision 
for [the regulation of the details by] a National law means, 
as rightly suggested by Herr Kahl, that according to con- 
ditions the decision is to be submitted to the proper Na- 
tional Supreme Court, as for instance the National 
Administrative Court (Eeichsverwaltungsgericht) . . 
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tlie creation of wliicli by National law is provided for [in 
tbe draft subject to discussio'n] . The National law in 
question would have to provide for a special mode of pro- 
cedure in the sense that not only the question at issue 
incidental to private or criminal litigation may be brought 
to a decision, but also' the principle itself, i. e. the question 
whether the provision, ‘National law supersedes State law,’ 
is to be applied. . . For a more detailed statement of 
the case Preuss called upon Herr Zweigert, National Min- 
ister of Justice. 

Article 11, Herr Zweigert remarked in substance, owes 
its existence to the suggestion of the National Ministry of 
Justice. Its purpose is the preservation of the unity of 
the Eeich. Concerning the fundamental question of the 
compatibility of State legislation with National law no 
conflicting decisions should be rendered. Only a National 
Court must decide that question. Zweigert then related an 
incident from the practice under the Constitution of 1871. 
A certain law of the Free City of Liibeck, prohibiting strike 
picketing, was patently incompatible with Ai’ticle 152 of 
the National Trade Code (Gewerheardming) , and as such 
invalid. But there was no direct way of bringing about a 
decision by the Eeichsgericht for the reason that the sub- 
ject matter was judiciable in the last instance in the State 
Supreme Court (Oberlmdesgericht) . The Socialist party 
contemplated a direct appeal to the Eeichstag with the 
hope of securing action by the Eeichsgericht by way of 
remedial National legislation. It was Anally decided, 
however, to create a test case under Article 10 of the Na- 
tional Penal Code {Stratgesetsbuch) by the distribution of 
literature inciting to disobedience to the law in question. 
Under this procedure the Eeichsgericht as the National 
Court of Appeals declared the law invalid. But, as Zwei- 
gert pointed out, the need for a uniform and final method 
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of deciding the question at issue has been manifested in 
many other spheres of law, both from the point of view of 
National and State interests. “The provision [of Article 
11],” the speaker continued, “will mate it possible to 
submit the question tO' a National Supreme Court For 
the time being it contains only a program. The detailed 
elaboration of the principle will be left to a special Na- 
tional law. This law will have toi regulate particularly the 
question as to who shall have the right to request a decision 
of the Supreme Court. In this regard there are the follow- 
ing possibilities: 1. Request by a party in criminal, civil, 
or administrative litigation, if in a suit at law the validity 
of State law in respect to National law is questioned. 2. 
Presentation of the question by the court engaged in the 
case when the question [of validity] is raised or in doubt. 

3. Recourse to the Supreme Court by other Government 
organs, such as the National or State Central authoritiea 

4. Admission of a popular suit, i. e. a suit by which any- 
body can bring the question to a decision by the Supreme 
Court. Which one of these possibilities will be chosen, or 
whether several of them will be combined, remains open. 
This question requires more serious examination. There 
are many possible differences of opinion which can hardly 
be settled within the scope of the Constitution and which 
would better be left for determination by special National 
legislation. . . .” In conclusion he advised his hearers 
that “when speaking of the National Supreme Court, we 
are not thinking of the Staatsgerichtshof ’ to be created. 
“In civil and criminal law matters the decision is to be 
rendered rather by the Reichsgericht, in administrative 
law affairs by the proposed National Administrative Court 
(Reichsverwaltungsgericht).” “ 


^ma. 
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Tlie settlement of the question involved in Zweigert's 
enumeration of possibilities, however, was not left to regu- 
lation by a special National law, but was effected as the 
result of further deliberation during the first and second 
reading in the Committee on the Constitution. In spite 
of ZweigerUs energetic and repeated attempts to reserve a 
more definite interpretation of Article 11 for regulation by 
later National legislation, the realization of the need for 
greater clarity of the constitutional provision quickly 
gained the upper hand. The final turn in favor of a more 
restricted formula came as a reaction to the last one of 
the possibilities enumerated by Zweigert, namely that pro- 
viding for the admission of popular suits. “Judging from 
the statement of the representative of the National Min- 
istry of Justice,” Dr. Dtiringer remarked, “. . . everybody 
will be entitled to have recourse to the Reich^ericht 
without the observance of the regular sequence of in- 
stances. Think of all the measures that have been taken 
in recent years for the relief of the Reichsgericht. At any 
rate, the provision does not belong in the Constitution but 
in the law of procedure. I could, however, well imagine a 
provision in the Constitution for the settlement of a con- 
fiict between public organs.” The suggestion implied in 
Dtiringer’s concluding sentence was put in concrete form 
by V. Delbriick who definitely stated that Article 11 was, 
in his opinion, intended to constitute a legal remedy, not 
to private persons, but to public organs. He therefore 
offered an amendment to Article 11 in the form of an in- 
sertion limiting the resort to a decision by the National 
Supreme Court to “the National or State Central author- 
ities.” A similar amendment had been proposed by Dr. 
Koch but was withdrawn as being identical with Del- 

p. 40. 
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brack’s proposal. Despite a last desperate attempt by 
Zweigert to prevent tbe limitation contained in the amend- 
ing phrase, the provision was accepted in the first reading 
in the form proposed by Delbrtick.” 

As passed in the second reading, the provision of Article 
11 was attached to Article 10 which stipulated that 
“Keichsrecht bricht Landrecht.” In this connection both 
provisions finally got into the text of the Constitution as 
Article 13, Sections 1 and 2.“ 

Decisions under Article 13, Section 2. A number of 
confiicts or differences of opinion of the kind defined in 
Article 13, Section 2, have been decided by the Eeichs- 
gericht since 1919. In its decision of May 10, 1921,’® the 
Court, acting under authority of Article 13, Section 2, of 
the National Constitution, held that the Bavarian School 
Teachers Law of August 14, 1919, prohibiting the employ- 
ment of married women as teachers, was not compatible 
with Article 128, Section 2, of the National Constitution, 
which eliminates “all special provisions {AitsnahmebesUm- 
mwtgen) against female [civil service] officials.” 

In another decision of October 26, 1921, the Reichsge- 
richt declared that certain phases of the State Law of 

p. 41. As thus accepted, Article 11 read: *‘In case of con- 
flicts over the question whether State law is compatible with National 
law, recourse may be had by the National or State central authorities 
concerned, to a National Supreme Court in accordance with a more 
detailed provision of a National law.*’ See also debates on this subject 
in connection with Article 17 dealing with decisions by the Staats- 
gerichtshof of conflicts of a public law and constitutional nature aris- 
ing within a State, between States, and between Reich and States 
p. 113 ff.). 

p, 408 

^ In German practice cases are cited by name of Court and date of 
decisions, not by name of parties involved, 

»«RGB1., 1921, p. 735; RGZ, voL 102, p. 145 ff. 
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Braunscliweig, of June 20, 1919, were not in harmony with 
National law. The State law here in question was one in- 
tended to amend that section of the Braunschweig Con- 
stitution of 1832, which affected the organization and 
government of the State Church. The National law with 
which this State law was declared to he in conflict was 
Article 137, Section 3, of the National Constitution, which 
states that “every religious society regulates and admin- 
isters its affairs independently within the limits of the 
general law. It appoints its ofdcers without interference 
by the State or the civil community.” 

The dispute in this case had arisen over the refusal of the 
State Government to recognize the State Synod elected 
under the provision of the constitutional amendment con- 
tained in the Law of June 20, 1919. The Government 
claimed that in the election of the members of the Synod 
the provisions of this law had been violated. In the in- 
terest of a settlement the National Minister of the Interior 
requested a decision of the dispute by the Reichsgericht, 
suggesting that the sections of the State law in question 
be found incompatible with Article 137, Section 3, of the 
National Constitution. The Reichsgericht decided ac- 
coi’dingly.^^ 

In a decision of November 4, 1920, the Reichsgericht 
decreed that the Saxon School Law of July 22, 1919, pro- 
hibiting the teaching of religion in the Saxon public schools 
{Yolkssclmlm), was not in harmony with Articles 146, 
149, and 174 of the National Constitution.^® 

Before a final agreement on the question of religious in- 
struction in the public schools had been reached by the 
National Assembly, the Governments of several States, 
such as Braunschweig, Mecklenburg, Hamburg, and Sax- 

«RGB1., 1921, p. 1359; RGZ, vol. 103, p. 91 If. 

“RGBl., 1920, p. 2016. 
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onj, had made more or less successful attempts to elimi- 
nate the teaching of religion from their public schools. 
Protests against these attempts were brought before the 
National Assembly by orthodox Protestant and Catholic 
representatives from these and other States.^® Dr Bell, 
National Minister of Colonial Affairs, representing Dr. 
Preuss, Minister of the Interior, expressed the attitude 
of the National Q-overnment to the effect that under the 
existing Constitution, i. e. the Provisional Constitution 
of February 10', 1919, the National Government had no 
right of supervision over these attempts on the part of the 
States, for the reason that the Provisional Constitution 
contained no stipulation for the National regulation of the 
question of religious instruction in State schools. The 
question of the regulation of this matter in the permanent 
Constitution would be taken up by the Committee on the 
Constitution on the occasion of its consideration of Articles 
30 and 31 of the Government draft of the Constitution then 
before the Committee.®® Article 30 here referred to dealt 
with liberty of conscience, and belief and liberty in the 
exercise of religion. Article 31 dealt with the organization 
of public instruction without reference to the teaching of 
religion. The question was again discussed in the National 
Assembly in connection with the second reading of the 
Constitution, i. e. of Articles 139 to 147 dealing with edu- 
cation and schools. On this occasion the issue was stated 
very plainly by the Socialist representative Schultz who 
said that on this question the Center and Socialist parties 
held fundamentally different views. The Center, he 
argued, would consider with favo'V only the denominational 
school. The Socialists, however, demanded the purely 
secular (weltUche) school excluding the teaching of reli- 

“ Heilfrou, II, p. 366 ff. 
pp. 369-370. 
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gion altogether. A change of opinion of either of the two 
parties he admitted to be impossible.^’- A solution of the 
difficulty was attempted in the National Constitution by 
the admission of two types of public schools, one non-de- 
nominational, without the teaching of religion, and one 
denominational, where the teaching of religion is obliga- 
tory. But while religious instruction in the last class is 
to be obligatory, attendance is not, depending rather upon 
the desire and will of the parents. 

The Saxon School Law, enacted prior to the promulga- 
tion of the National Constitution and declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Eeichsgericht, prohibited the teaching of 
religion in all schools and thus violated the provisions of 
Article 149 of the National Constitution which stated that : 
“Religious instruction is included in the regular school 
curriculum, except in the nonsectarian schools. The in- 
struction in religion is regulated by [State] school laws. 
Religious instruction is imparted in accordance with the 
principle of the religious society concerned, wdthout pre- 
judice to the right of supervision of the State. . . 

The same question was involved in two cases brought 
before the Court by the Senate of the States of Hamburg 
and Bremen, and decided on the same day, November 4, 
1920. In the first ease, the Eeichsgericht declared: “The 
ordinance contained in the Proclamation of the Labor and 
Soldiers’ Council for Hamburg, Altona, and adjacent terri- 
tory, of December 10, 1918, eliminating religious instruc- 
tion in all public schools and educational institutions of 
the former State of Hamburg is incompatible with Articles 
146, 149, and 174 of the Constitution of the German 
Reich.” In the second case, the Court stated : “The 
ordinance of the Labor and Soldiers’ Council of Bremen of 

rv, p. 489 ft. 

“RGBI., 1920, p. 2017. 
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January 7, 1919, prohibiting the teaching! of religion in the 
State schools, and the ordinances of the present Govern- 
ment of Bremen of March 2 and 7, 1919, approving the 
previous order, are incompatible with Articles 146, 149, 
and 174 of the Constitution of the German Reich.” 

Other decisions of the Reichsgericht under Article 13, 
Section 2, are : 

Decision of January 19, 1924. The party requesting an 
opinion was the Senate of Bremen. The Court declared: 
“The Bremen Law of October 9, 1919, concerning the 
election of heads of schools . . . contravenes Article 129 
of the National Constitution in so far as it relates to the 
directors and principles of schools, who were in office at 
the time of its promulgation.” 

Decision of November 27, 1924. The party requesting 
an opinion was the National Ministry of the Interior. The 
Court stated : “The provisions of Article 1, Section 1, and 
Article 8, Section 1, Sentence 2, of the Saxon Law of May 
29, 1923, regulating the age limit and the pensionable time 
of service of civil service officials including teachers, are 
incompatible with Article 137, Section 3, Sentence 2, of 
the National Constitution, in sO' far as they relate to the 

“ RGB!., 1920, p. 2017. 

“RGBl., 1924, I, p. 434; RGZ, vol. 107, p. 1 il. The Bremen law In 
question replaced the previous provisions for the life time appointment 
of directors and principals of schools by a system of election hy the 
teaching body of the schools. The officials failing of reelection were 
given the option of appointment to a teaching position with the salary 
rights and increases of their former positions as principal or directors, 
and in case of their refusal of such appointment, the choice of retire- 
ment at the full salary of their former position. By this law 54 officials 
were forced either to regain their office hy reelection, to accept a lower 
position, or to retire. Of the 38 submitting to reelection, all but one 
regained their position. Of the remaining 16 some chose a teaching 
position with the same salary, others retired, expecting to seek redress 
through the courts, or in the instance leading to the present decision 
by the Reichsgericht, by appeal to the National Cabinet. The pro- 
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01*01111017 menibei's of the State Coosistory and especially 
to the president of this official body.” 

In the preceding cases the request for a decision by the 
Reichsgericht under Article 13, Section 2, is assumed to be 
the result of a conflict or a difference of opinion between 
the State and Federal Cabinets or Ministries conceiving 
the compatibility of State legislation with National law. 
It is not necessary, however, that an actual conflict, or 
even a difference of opinion, exist between the agencies con- 
cerned. The presence of a mere doubt on the part of one 
or both with regard to the constitutionality or compati- 
bility of State legislation with National law justifies a 
request for a decision by the Reichsgericht, as will appear 
from the following case. 

In its decision of February 20, 1923, the Reichsgericht 
declared unconstitutional certain sections of two different 
Prussian State liability laws, i. e. Article 2 of the Law 
of November 16, 1920, and Article 5 of the Law of August 
1, 1909. These sections were held to be incompatible with 
Article 131, Section 1, Sentence 3, of the National Con- 
stitution. 

In the first two sentences of Section 1 of Article 131 it 
is provided that: ‘fff an official, in the exercise of the 
public authority vested in him, violates an official duty in- 
cumbent upon him as against a third party, the State or 
[official] corporation in whose service the official is em- 


•visions of tMs la*^ deprived tbe officials concerned not of tlieir proper 
salary, but of tbe performance of the duties of tlieir rightfully acctuired 
position. TMs, the Eeichsgericht declared, •was in violation of two 
provisions of Article 129 of the National Constitution, namely those of 
Section 1, Sentence 3: ^‘The duly established nights of officials are in- 
violable,” and of Section 2: ‘'Officials may be provisionally relieved of 
their office, temporarily or permanently retired . . . only under the 
conditions and in the forms established by law.” 

1924, I, p. 41; RGZ, voL 107, p. 287 If. 
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ployed is on principle responsible. The claim to an in- 
demnity as against the official is reserved.” According to 
Sentence 3, “the jurisdiction of the regular courts must 
not be excluded.” The two sections of the Prussian State 
liability laws in question implied a curtailment of the 
jurisdiction of the regular courts in the case of damage 
suits to be brought on the part of the third parties injured 
by uliorw vires action of public officials. 

The question of the compatibility of the two provisions 
of the Prussian State laws with Article 131 of the National 
Constitution was placed before the Eeichsgericht by the 
Prussian Ministry of State by virtue of Article 13, Section 
2, of the National Constitution. In its consideration of the 
legality of the request for a decision the Beichsgericht 
pointed out that the National Ministries of State and of 
Justice had, in a declaration of April, 1920, accepted the 
point of view of the Prussian State authorities. They had, 
like the former, demanded an affirmative answer by the 
Court to the question contained in the request to declare 
the Prussian provisions unconstitutional. Apparently, 
then, there existed no conflict, nor even a difference of 
opinion betw^n the State and National authorities con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, so the Court held, the request was 
in order for the reason that the wording of Article 13, 
Section 2, differing from that of Article 19, Section 2, 
provides for a decision by the Eeichsgericht also in cases 
of mere doubt. As shown by the Court’s references to the 
debates of the National Assembly, this wording was chosen 
in order to include all cases in which no differences existed 
between the National and State Cabinets. According to 
the opinion expressed in the National Assembly, it would 
be sufficient if the National or State authorities deemed it 
advisable to have recourse to a decision of the Eeichsge- 
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richt in view of differences of opinion or doubt manifested 
in some way or other.*® 

Doubts concerning the constitutionality of the State 
provisions in question had arisen from the fact that there 
had been conflicting decisions of the Eeichsgericht and the 
State Courts. In two previous decisions the Eeichsgericht 
had declared that Article 131, Section 1, Sentence 3, of the 
National Constitution invalidated the provisions of Article 
5 of the Prussian Liability Law of August 1, 1909.*’’ This 
same view had been accepted by the Eeichsgericht in its 
decision of January 20, 1922.*® Nevertheless, the Prussian 
Court for the Decision of Conflicts of Competence, in its 
decisions of March 12, and December 10, 1921, had declared 
Article 5 of the Prussian Law permanently valid. 

A similar conflict between the National and State Courts 
had become apparent with regard to Article 2 of the Prus- 
sian State Liability Law of November 16, 1920. As the 
Eeichsgericht pointed out, various decisions by the Bava- 
rian; Court for Conflicts of Competence, and by the Admin- 
istrative Courts of Baden, Hessen, and Prussia, suggested 
that the State Courts in general conceived the principle 
involved in the provisions of the Prussian law as valid. 
Though no decision had been rendered on this particular 
provision by the Eeichsgericht, the question here involved, 
so the Court definitely stated, must be decided in the nega- 
tive sense as in accord with the previous decision concern- 
ing Article 5 of the Prussian Liability Law of August 
1, 1909. 

It was on the basis of these conflicts in jurisdiction that 
the Prussian State Ministry, in agreement with the Na- 
tional Ministries of State and Justice, considered itself 

“ See statement ty KaW (Verf. Ber. nnd Prot., p. 410). 

«RGZ. Tol. 102, p. 166; vol. 104, pp. 243, 291. 

“ RGZ. TOl. 106, p. 35. 
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justified in resorting to a decision of the issue by the 
Reichsgericht.*® 

The reference by the Reichsgericht to conflicting deci- 
sions of State and National Courts indicates that the 
question at issue had been considered previously by the 
Reichsgericht acting as the National Court of Appeals 
in the course of ordinary litigation from the decision of 
the State Courts. Though a decision by the National 
Court in a suit at law appealed from the judgment of a 
State Court should be final and should dispose of the 
issue, this case shows that actual practice may require in 
addition and as an ultima ratio recourse by the State or 
National Cabinets to a declaratory judgment under Article 
13, Section 2. It is, however, evident that the timely and 
consistent application of the remedy offered in Article 13, 
Section 2, will tend to reduce litigation and to prevent 
conflicting judicial decisions on the part of State and 
National Courts. In fact, this was the chief aim of the 
alteration of the text of the provision forced in the Com- 
mittee on the Constitution against the opposition led by 
Herr Zweigert.*® Nevertheless, recourse to the National 
Supreme Court by the National or State organs concerned 
is purely discretionary. The text of Article 13, Section 2, 
states that the National or State Cabinets ‘‘may,^’ not 
“must,” have recourse to a decision of the National Su- 
preme Court. The full meaning of this discretionary com- 
petence was made clear in a statement of the Reichsgericht 
in a case decided on December 4, 1923. In this case one of 
the parties involved had questioned the judiciability of the 
issue on the ground that certain aspects of the main ques- 
tion should be decided by the Reichsgericht not in the 
course of ordinary litigation, but in accordance with the 

»KGB1., 1923, I, p. 292; RGZ, vol. 106, p. 34 fE. 

“Statement by Duringer (see text corresponding to note-12). 
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procedure of Article 13, Section 2. To this the Court 
replied as follows: “The reference of the revision (plain- 
tiff in error) to Article 13, Section 2, of the National Con- 
stitution and to the mode of procedure there offered for the 
decision of doubts concerning the compatibility of State 
and National law is not in place. The competent National 
or State authorities may request the decision ‘of a Supreme 
Court of the Reich’ . . . , but none of these authorities is 
compelled to do so. No conclusions are to be drawn from 
their failure to appeal to the Reichsgericht, despite the 
e(xistence of doubts or differences of opinion. This holds 
good all the more, as the request for a supreme judicial 
decision is a measure of eminently political significance, 
subject to the influence of political considerations. . . .” “ 

A decision was rendered by the Reichsfinanzhof on No- 
vember 13, 1920, under the provisions of Articles 2 and 6 
of the Lmdesstewrgesetis of March 30, 1920, which desig- 
nates the Reichsfinanzhof as the National Court compe- 
tent to adjust differences of opinion between the National 
Minister of Finance and the State Governments in regard 
to the agreement of State tax r^ulations with National 
law. In this decision the Reichsfinanzhof ruled that a 
private person cannot raise the question whether a State 
tax law is compatible with National law.®^ 

Controversies under Article 19 Defined. The second 
phrase of the purely judicial supervision on the part of the 
Reich over the activities of the States, i. e. the maintenance 
of peace between the Reich and the Lfinder, between 
and within the Lhnder, is based on Article 19 which pro- 
vides as follows: 

^ RGZ, toL 107, p. 367 fC. Recent decisions are too numerous to cite. 

^Poetzscli, Vom Staatsleben . . . p. 44, See above note 7. 
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If controversies concerning tibie Constitution arise within a 
State in which there is no court competent to dispose of them, 
or if controversies of a public nature arise between different 
States, or between a State and the Reich, they wiU be deter- 
mined upon complaint of one of the paiiies by the Staatsge- 
richtshof, unless another National Court is competent. 

The President of the Reich executes the judgment of the 
Staatsgerichtshof. 

Reporting to the Committee on the Constitution on the 
subject of National judicial control as embodied in what 
was Article 17 of the draft under consideration by the 
Committee, Dr. Beyerle said : 

Compared with the former Constitution, Article 17, [i. e. 
Article 19 of the final text of the Republican Constitution] 
offers nothing materially new. According to Article 76 of the 
. . . Constitution [of 1871] “disputes between the several States 
of the Union (Bundesstaaten) so far as they do not relate to 
matters of private law, and are therefore to be decided by the 
competent judicial authorities, shall be adjusted by the Bun- 
desrat, at the request of one of the parties,” and “in disputes 
relating to constitutional matters in those States of the Union 
whose constitutions do not designate an authoriiy for the 
settlement of such differences, the Bundesrat shall, at the 
request of one of the parties, effect an amicable adjustment, 
and if this cannot be done, the matter shall be settled by Na- 
tional legislation.” In comparison with this formulation 
. . . the present Article 17 is an almost literal reproduction of 
Article 13 of the first [i. e. second or published] draft of Min- 
ister Preuss. To have recourse to the Staatsgerichtshof, or 
possibly to another competent National Court, instead of the 
Bundesrat, doubtlessly constitutes a gain and signifies prog- 
ress, for the States of the Union are always interested parties 

“Art. 76, Sect. 1, of- the Constitution of 1871. 

“ Art. 76, Sect. 2. 
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while the Staatsgerichtshof is a judicial instance independent 
of aU parties. . . . [The condition contained in] the relative 
clause of Section 1 leaves to the States sufScient liberly to 
bring internal disputes before their own tribunals if such exist. 
The preference for the Staatsgerichtshof is therefore a two-fold 
one, first, in view of the altered position of the Reichsrat 
under the draft of the Constitution [subject to discussion] , and 
secondly, on account of the increased guarantee for the exami- 
nation [of the controversies] by an impartial [judicial] in- 
stance. This signifies, on the other hand, also a protection of 
the member States against arbitrary interference on the part 
of the Reich. . . 

Dr. Beyerle’s comparison or differentiation of the pro- 
visions of Article 76 of the Constitution of 1871 and those 
of the proposed Article 17 of the draft under discussion by 
the Committee on the Constitution is correct as far as it 
goes, but it does not go far enough. In addition to the 
substitution of the Staatsgerichtshof for the former Bun- 
de&rat as the National organ competent to adjust the con- 
troversies mentioned, Article 17 of the proposed draft on 
the one hand increases the scope of the conflicts subject to 
decision by the Staatsgerichtshof and, on the other hand, 
eliminates the alternative of a decision by National legis- 
lation as provided in case of failure of an amicable adjust- 
ment by the Bundesrat under Section 2 of Article 76 of the 
Constitution of 1871. In other words, Article 17 includes 
not only controversies concerning a constitutional matter 
arising within a State and controversies of a public law 
character between the several States, but also conflicts of 
the latter kind between the Reich and one of the States. It 
furthermore gives to the decisions of the Staatsgerichtshof 
in all these controversies the character of finality inasmuch 
as it provides for the execution of the Court’s judgment by 


Verf , Ber, und Prot., p, 113. 
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the President of the National Union. The substitution of 
the Staatsgerichtshof for the former Bundesrat as the 
organ competent to adjust the controversies in question is 
found already in Article 13 of the second Preuss draft 
referred to by Beyerle. The extension of the scope of the 
controversies, i. e. the inclusion of conflicts between the 
Reich and a State, was apparently effected as a result of 
the intervening revision of the second Preuss draft by 
the BtaMenloonf&rem. 

The meaning of the terms, “controversies concerning the 
Constitution,” and “controversies of a public nature,” as 
well as the character of the organs competent to act as 
parties to such controversies and as such competent to have 
recourse to a decision of the Staatsgerichtsihof, can be best 
demonstrated, first, from the lively debate which arose in 
the 'Verfassungsamschuu with regard to the relation of 
Articles 11 and 17 of the draft under discussion, and sec- 
ondly, from the cases actually adjusted by the Staatsge- 
richtshof under the provisions of Article 19 of the National 
Constitution. The proposed Article 11, as shown in the 
beginning of the present chapter, dealt with the supremacy 
of National over State law and with the settlement by a 
National Supreme Court of controversies arising between 
the National and State central authorities concerning the 
question of the compatibility of State legislation with Na- 
tional law. The difference between Articles 11 and 17 was 
well stated by Dr. Zweigert, National Minist^ of Justice. 

The question as to who is competent to be a party to a con- 
troversy under Article 17 can be doubtful only with regard to 

“Controversies concerning the Constitution arising within a Ger- 
man Freistaat, and controversies of a non-private nature arising be- 
tween different German Freistaaten, are to be decided, at the request of 
one party, by the Staatsgerichtshof for the German Reich. 

“The judgment of the Staatsgerichtshof will, if necessary, be executed 
by the National President” (Art. IS of the second Preuss draft). 
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constitutioBal conflicts arising within a State. As far as the 
rest of the controversies are concerned, the parties are specifi- 
cally designated in Article 17. Concerning Article 76, Section 
2, of the former Imperial Constitution, providing for the ad- 
justment of constitutional controvei*sies within a member State 
by "way of recourse by one of the parties to the Bundesrat, 
constitutional jurisprudence and State practice have estab- 
lished as prevailing the interpretation of constitutional con- 
troversies as conflicts bet-weeu the Government and Parliament 
of one of the States. This situation {Bechtslaffc) has not 
been modifled by Article 17 which essentially agrees with the 
hitherto prevailing law. 

As far as the relation of Articles 17 and 11 is concerned. 
Article 11 has in my [Zweigert’s] opinion ... a significance 
of its own. Article 11 makes it possible for the central author- 
ities to have recourse to the Supreme Court in all conflicts and 
differences of opinion concerning the question whether State 
law is compatible with National law, no matter what the occa- 
sion and who the parties to the conflict. The subject of the 
decision under Article 11 is solely the abstract legal question 
[of the compatibiliiy of State and National law] , while Article 
17 refers to conflicts between definite parties and has as its 
subject a concrete legal ease {BeohtsverMltnis) . The differ- 
ence between Articles 11 and 17 is manifested above all by 
the choice of quite different courts. In the case of Article 11 
valid reasons point toward a court of last instance for the 
decision of a purely legal question, namely the Reichsgericht 
and the Eeichsverwaltungsgericht (National Administi*ative 
Court) ; in Article 17 they point to the Staatsgerichtshof.®'^ 

The objection raised by the Bavarian plenipotentiary, 
Dr. Grassmann, to wit, that the constitutional conflicts 
covered by Article 17 are by no means restricted to con- 
troversies between Government and Parliament, but may 
well include those between the State Government on the 


®^Verf. Ber, und Prot., p, 114. 
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one side and indiridual persons and religious societies on 
the other, found no support with the members of the Com- 
mittee. Article 17 was accepted in first reading in the 
form proposed in the draft.*® The discussion on the same 
subject was, however, reopened during the second reading 
of the draft. As in the first reading, it was once more the 
relation of Articles 11 and 17 which prompted the exchange 
of views. The debate was opened by the report on Article 
11 by Kahl, who spoke in part as follows : 

In the first reading the question of the relation of Articles 
11 and 17 was raised. Some of the speakers demanded the 
union of the two articles, others stressed the need for the 
maintenance of these articles as separate entities. I was ex- 
plicitly charged with a reexamination of the question for the 
second reading. . . . 

In this examination I must start with Article 17. It deals 
with three kinds of conflicts, two of which were already in- 
cluded in Article 76 of the . . . Constitution [of 1871], the 
third one being new. The first kind concerns constitutional 
conflicts arising within a State which has no court for the 
settlement of such controversies, as was the case provided for 
in Article 76, Section 2, . . . [of the Constitution of 1871]. 
Constitutional conflicts [in the meaning of this provision] were 
controversies concerning the interpretation or the application 
of the State Constitution. The point in question is not that 
the conflict arises between the State Government and Parlia- 
ment, though this may be most frequently the case, but that the 
Constitution is the object of the controversy. Yet even in this 
instance it is immaterial whether the object of the conflict is 
a stipulation of the Constitution itself, or whether it is a pro- 
vision contained in any other constitutional law. ... It was 
by the application of Article 76, Section 2, that . . . the con- 
troversy of the succession to the throne of Lippe was decided. 

p, 115. 
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The parties opposing each other were not the State and the 
Parliament of Lippe, but these two as parties of the one side 
against one member of the House of Schaumburg-Lippe and 
several members of the so-called Weissenfels line as parties of 
the other side. This controversy and the conflicts defined in 
Article 11 are certainly not of the same kind, and to this 
extent Article 11 is indispensable with regard to its relation 
to Article 17. 

The . . . second kind of controversies [covered by Article 17] 
are those of a non-private law character arising between sev- 
eral States as provided in Article 76, Section 1 [of the Con- 
stitution of 1871]. Conti'oversies of a private law nature 
between the different States are, of course, settled by the 
regular courts in the course of ordinary litigation. What we 
here are dealing with are conflicts between the States arising 
under public law. ... I may recall, for instance, the con- 
troversies between Prussia and Sachsen concerning the Berlin- 
Dresden railroad ; between Prussia and Sachsen-Weimar and 
Koburg concerning the taxation of the Thuringian railroads; 
between the two Schwarzburgs “ with regard to the princely 
properties {Kammergut) , and finally the frontier conflict be- 
tween Mecklenburg and Lubeck, and other such cases. The 
jurisdiction of the Empire [for the settlement of these cases] 
on the basis of international legal procedure was provided [in 
Article 76, Section 1 of the Constitution of 1871] in analogy 
with Article 11 of the former Bundesakte [of 1815] . The sine 
qua non in all these cases is that the States as such act as in- 
terested parties, i. e. that we have to do with violations of their 
public properly rights or of other public competencies (Ho- 
heitsreohte) . It should be clear without further argument 
that this second kind of conflicts also is not covered by Article 
11 and that therefore the latter is not rendered superfluous 
by Article 17. 

We now come to the real issue, namely the third kind of 

“ The Railroad in question being State property. 

" Schwarzburg-Rudelstadt and Schwarzburg-Sondershausen. 
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controversy, i. e. conflicts of a non-private nature arising be- 
tween the Eeich and the Lflnder. This case is new. The Con- 
stitution [of 1871] did not specifically designate an organ 
competent to settle a conflict between Eeich and States. . . . 
This omission was due evidently not to the belief that con- 
troversies between Eeich and States could not arise, but that 
under the existing construction of the National Constitution 
the Bundesrat was considered as the proper medium for the 
arbitration of such conflicts. In the absence of a motivation 
of the draft [subject to discussion] it is not quite apparent 
why the latter provides for this [third] kind [of controversies] . 
The draft laid before us by the National Minister is, of course, 
right to the extent of recognizing the possibility of a conflict 
of a non-private nature between the Eeich and a State, and [of 
making it clear] that the new Eeichsrat, not being identical 
with the Bundesrat, can for that reason not act as the proper 
organ of settlement [of the conflicts here considered]. . . . 

The question remains. What kind of controversies is here 
understood? Conflicts of a private law nature certainly are 
excluded. A conflict of a private law character arising to-day 
between the Eeich and a member State is to be decided in the 
ordinary courts. It is here that the connection with Article 11 
reenters; for there can be no doubt that the conflicts here 
discussed may include also controversies arising over the pre- 
cedence of National over State law. ... Thus a controversy 
may develop over the treaty right of a member State with a 
foreign power, or over the extent of the National right of 
supervision concerning the question whether the Constitution 
of a State is in harmony with Article 16 [i. e. Article 17 of the 
flnal text of the National Constitution], or the like. Undoubt- 
edly all kinds of conflicts of a public law nature may arise 
between Eeich and States, but it is certain that controversies 
concerning the enactment of legal norms on the part of the 
Lhnder wiU, as heretofore, constitute the main group. To 
that extent those were right who during the lively but some- 
what vague discussion of the first reading held that the pro- 
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vision of Article 11 was in part covered by the contents of 
Article 17. 

Now it must be conceded that conflicts arising over the en- 
actment of a legal norm [by one of the States] can in every 
case be constinied as a State conflict, even when the matter of 
the State law only concerns private interests. For the State 
law has been enacted by the Legislature or by virtue of legis- 
lative authorization of another public organ. Both authorities 
concerned are organs of the State and the question of the com- 
patibility of a State law with National law can under all 
circumstances be construed as a State conflict {Stmten- 
streitigheit ) . 

It would nevertheless be questionable whether we would do 
right in eliminating Article 11, or whether we should not rather 
maintain its independent position. After a careful examina- 
tion of the question I wish ... to ask you to retain Article 11. 
It deals with the everyday and by far most frequent kind of 
controversies. It applies not always exclusively to conflicts, 
but simply to cases of doubt existing with the authorities. It 
covers instances which have to do, not with the decision of a 
concrete law suit {Reohtsverhaltnis) , but with a decision of 
abstract legal questions itwidewter to a conflict in ordinary 
legislation, concerning which the State centi*al authorities and 
the National Government are in doubt. . . 

Once more, then. Article 17 was adopted by the Verfas- 
smigsausschuss in the form proposed in the draft sub- 
mitted.*® The provisions of Article 17 were accepted, 
practically without any discussion and opposition, in all 
three readings in the National A^mbly,*® as Article 19 
of the final text of the National Constitution. 

Controversies Coneeming^ the Constitution Arising 
within a State. Considering first the practical aspect of 

“ Vert. Ber. Tind Prot., pp. 408-410.' 

"ZBid., pp. 412, 441. . 

“Heilfron, II. p. 123; III, p. 633; V, p. 361. 
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tlie settlement of controversies concerning the Constitution 
arising within a State, it will be of value to inquire into 
the mode of settlement of such disputes under the Consti- 
tution of 1871 and under the American constitutional sys- 
tem. As shown in the discussion of the subject in the 
Committee on the Constitution, disputes of this sort, i. e. 
disputes arising over the application and interpretation 
of the State Constitution within a State, were adjusted 
under the Constitution of 1871 by way of arbitration before 
the Bundesrat. If this procedure failed they were elimi- 
nated by National legislation. This mode of adjustment 
was provided in Article 76, Section 2, which read: “In 
disputes relating to constitutional matters in those States 
of the Union whose Constitution does not designate an 
authority for the settlement of such differences, the Bun- 
desrat shall, at the request of one of the parties, effect an 
amicable adjustment, and if this cannot be done, the matter 
shall be settled by Federal law.” It is to be noted that 
under the Constitution of the Empire as well as under that 
of the Eepublic a settlement by National agencies was and 
is considered only where the State concerned does not pos- 
sess a local authority competent for the settlement of the 
issue in question. According to Article 76 of the Imperial 
Constitution the State agency for tiie adjustment of these 
disputes must be one provided for in the Constitution of 
the State, while Article 19 of the National. Eepublican 
Constitution merely states that such controversies are to 
be settled in the National Courts in the case of those States 
“in which no court competent to^ settle them, exists.” Prior 
to the Eevolution of 1918 five of the twenty-three States 
of the Empire had constitutional provisions for the ad- 
justment of the conflicts in question by State authorities, 
namely Braunschweig, Lfibeck, Oldenburg,, Sachsen, and 
Sachsen-Altehburg. The Constitution of Braunschweig , 
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stipulated tliat : “If the Government and the Estates be of 
a different opinion regarding the interpretation of particu- 
lar provisions of the Constitution of the State, the Ducal 
Ministry of State shall first of all convene with a deputa- 
tion of the Estates in order to seek an agreement. If this 
attempt should also he fruitless, both the Government and 
the Estates shall he at liberty to have the difference settled 
by law. The decision in this case shall be rendered in first 
and last instance by a compromise court which shall be 
composed in the same way as the joint court which is 
formed when a motion is made for punishment for a viola- 
tion of the Constitution [as provided by the law of March 
19, 1850].” The corresponding provision of the Consti- 
tution of Saxony was almost identical and added that “the 
interpretation decided upon [by the court] in this manner 
shall be regarded as authentic and be rejected accord- 
ingly.” The Constitution of Lubeck established the same 
method of procedure “if a disagreement prevails in the 
Senate and Corporation {Burgersclmft or lower house) 
regarding the authentic interpretation of established laws, 
especially when the provisions of the Constitution are con- 
tested, or a right is disputed which has been claimed by the 
Senate or Corporation by virtue of the Constitution” 
The Constitution of Sachsen-Altenburg called for “an arbi- 
tration proceeding analogous to the one provided in the 
rules of the highest Court of Appeals [of the State] in case 
of differences of opinion between the State Government 
and the . . . Diet upon which no agreement can be 
reached, especially regarding points of the Constitution.” 
The State of Oldenburg provided for arbitration by a State 

■“Braunschweig, Constitution of 1832, Sec. 231. 

“ Sachsen, Constitution of 1831, Art. 163. 

“Liiheck, Constitution of 1907, Art. 74. 

" Sachsen-Altenburg, Constitution of 1831, Art. 266, Sect. 2. 
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Court of differences of opinion between the State Govern- 
ment and the Diet as tO' the interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion or as to the limits of the cooperation of the Diet under 
the Constitution.” It added that ‘^in case the State Govern- 
ment or the Diet does not wish to abide by the decision of 
the Arbitration Court, . . . [the difference is to be sub- 
mitted toQ the German Federal Arbitration Court in last 
instance.” The Constitutions of Hamburg and Eeussi- 
Younger Line provided for the immediate settlement of 
such disputes by the German Federal Supreme Court, 
while the Fundamental Law of Eeuss-Older Line stipu- 
lated that these conflicts were to be adjusted by “the Ger- 
man Federation.” 

In his interpretation of Article 19 of the National Ee- 
publican Constitution, Arndt states that “in the States of 
the Union, in which legal provisions exist for the judicial 
settlement of such constitutional controversies, as for in- 
stance in Saxony, Oldenburg, Braunschweig, Altenburg, 
Bremen, and Ltibeck, Article 19 is therefore not applicable 
. . . .” With the exception of Bremen, the States enumer- 
ated by Arndt are those which had legal or rather consti- 
tutional provisions for the judicial settlement of such 
disputes under the pre-revolutionary regime. Concerning 
the State constitutions of the post-revolutionary period 
accessible at the present time, it may be stated that thosi 
of Bremen,®® Braunschweig,®® and Saxony ®* do not contai:| 

" Oldenburg, Constitution of 1852, Articles 209-211. 

" Hamburg, Constitution of 1879, Art. 71, Sect. 1, and Art. 76. 

“ Reuss-Younger Line, Constitution of 1852, Art. 117. 

“Reuss-Older Line, Constitution of 1867, Art. 91. 

“Bremen, Constitution of May 18, 1920 (Jahrbucb des offentlicben 
Rechts der Gegenwart, bd. X, p. 393 fE.). 

"Braunschweig, Constitution of Jan. 6, 1922 (Ruthenberg, Verfas- 
sungsgesetze des Deutachen Reichs und der deutschen Lander . . . p. 
83 ff.). 

“Sachsen, Constitution of Nov. 1, 1920 (Jahrbuch dea offentlichen 
Rechta der Gegenwart, bd. X, p. 285 fE.). Under the provision of the Joint 
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a provision of this kind. A provision for* the adjustment 
by a State Court of controversies concerning the State Con- 
stitution arising between different organs of the State 
Government is found in the new constitutions of Liibeck 
and Oldenburg.®® As pointed out above, the National 
Republican Constitution does not require the presence in 
the State constitutions of a provision for the settlement 
of such conflicts by a State Court as a condition for the 
non-applicability of Article 19. Accordingly, the States 
not having a constitutional provision to that effect may of 
course have what Arndt calls legislative provisions for a 
settlement of constitutional controversies by a State Court. 
But even this possibility can be definitely disclaimed for 
Bremen and Braunschweig at the time of Aimdt’s writing 
for the reason that in 1921 the National Staatsgerichtshof 
actually accepted as justiciable under Article 19 such cases 
of constitutional conflicts from both States.®’’ 

In American constitutional or legal practice the Federal 
Courts conceim themselves with disputes of such a nature 
arising within a State only when in consequence of the 
confaro'versy the piuvate or public rights of a citizen of the 
United States, i. e. the rights held by a citizen under the 
provisions of the Federal Constitution are violated. All 
controversies in which this is not the case are subject to 


Constitution of the Duchies of Sachsen-Koburg-Gotha conflicts arising 
between the diets of Koburg and Gotha concerning the competency of 
their respective diets, were to be adjusted by judicial arbitration with a 
last resort to the Supreme Court at Jena (Constitution of May 3, 1852, 
Sect 115, Clauses 2-4). 

® Liibeck, Constitution of May 23, 1920, Art 60 (lUd,, p, 401 fl.). 

=* Oldenburg, Constitution of June 17, 1919, Art 75 (Ibid., p. 420 fl,). 
Altenburg is one of the States which amalgamated to form the new 
State of Thuringia. 

These cases are considered below in section: Decisions in Contro- 
versies arising within a State. 
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the settlement by the States themselves, i. e. in the State 
Courts. The settlement of all controversies judiciable in 
the United States Federal Courts is effected only by way 
of regular litigation and not by declaratory or advisory 
decision. The same holds true for the adjudication of such 
cases of conflict in the State Courts, except where a dif- 
ferent mode of settlement has been prescribed by the States 
themselves. 

In the United States the constitutions of seven States 
provide for the settlement, upon request of the Executive 
or Legislature, by declaratory or advisory judgment in the 
State Courts, of controversies or differences of opinion of 
the kind here under discussion. The States are Massa- 
chusetts New Hampshire, Maine, Rhode Island, Florida, 
Colorado, and South Dakota. Missouri had a clause to 
this effect in the Constitution of 1865, which was omitted 
in the Constitution of 1875. In Maine,"® Massachusetts,"® 
and New Hampshire the judges are to give their opinions 
“upon important questions of law and upon solemn occa- 
sions”; in Rhode Island*^ “upon any question of law, 
whenever requested”; in Florida,®® at any time upon the 
Governor’s request “as to the interpretation of any portion 
of this constitution, or upon any point of law,” or as 
amended, “to any question affecting his executive powers 

Maine, Constitution of 1820, Art. VI, Sect. 3. 

Massachusetts, Constitution of 1780, Part II, Chapt. Ill, Sect. II. 

"New Hampshire, Constitution of 1784, Part II: Judiciary Power 
[Sect. 2] ; Revised Constitution of 1702, Sect. XXIV. 

^ Rhode Island, Constitution of 1842, Art. X, Sect. 3. 

"Florida, Constitution of 1868, Art VI, Sect. 16; Art XI of Amend- 
ments of 1875; Constitution oM885, Art. IV, Sect 13. In Poore's and 
Thorpe's texts this provision is erroneously referred to as a revision 
of “Section sixteen of Article five of the Constitution [of 1868].” This 
error has been copied also by Thayer in his “Cases on Constitutional 
Law,” p. 176. 
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and duties.” In Colorado the provision reads; “The Su- 
preme CO'Urt shall give its opinion upon important ques- 
tions upon solemn occasions, when required by the 
Governor, the Senate, or the House of Eepresentatives: 
and all such opinions shall be published in connection 
with the reported decisio'ns of the Court.” According to 
Professor Thayer this provision is limited to questions of 
law and such as are questions publici juris. It is supposed 
to call not merely for the opinions of the justices, but for 
authoritative judgments of the courts.®^ In South Dakota 
the Governor may “require the opinions of the judges of 
the Supreme Court upon important questions of law in- 
volved in the exercise of his executive powers, and upon 
solemn occasions.”*® In Missouri the provision varied 
from that of Massachusetts only by the insertion of one 
word, so as to read, . . upon important questions of 
constitutional law . . . ,” ** instead of, . . upon impor- 
tant questions of law. . . 

All these provisions call for judgments or decisions 
which are declaratory in character, as does Article 19 
of the German National Constitution of 1919. They ex- 
clude from consideration cases of judicial litigation in 
which the question at issue is only incidental. To that 
extent the practice of these American States and that of 

Colorado, Constitution oi 1876; Amendment of 1886 to Art. VI, 
Sect. 8 (not found in Thorpe's text. Here quoted from Thayer, pp. 
175-176). 

« Thayer, iUd,, p. 176. 

“ South Dakota, Constitution of 1889, Art. V, Sect. 13. 

Missouri, Constitution of 1866, Art. VI, Sect. 11. Omitted in Re- 
vised Constitution of 1875. ‘Tn some states . . ., advisory opinions 
have been given or provided without constitutional authorization. In 
early days, advisory opinions were given by New York and Pennsyl- 
vania judges. In Minnesota, a statute authorizing the judges of the 
Supreme Court to give advisory opinions was declared unconstitutional. 
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the German National Eepublic seem to agree. There iSi, 
however, this important difference. The respective pro- 
visions of the American State constitutions cited do not 
stress, as does the stipulation of Article 19 of the German 
Constitution, the existence of a conflict between certain 
official organs of a State as the cause for the Governor’s, 
the Council’s, the Senate’s, or the House of Eepresenta- 
tives’ request for an advisory opinion by the Courts, nor 
does a single one of the American State constitutions con- 
tain a clause providing for the execution of the opinion 
of the Court by the Executive Department The nearest 
approach to the compulsory aspect of the decision of the 
Court under the German practice is found in the stipula- 
tion of the Colorado Constitution which states that ‘‘all 
such opinions shall be published in connection with the 
reported decisions of the Court.” As to the subject matter 
over which the question of doubt may arise, the phrase- 
ology in the provisions of the American State constitutions 
is rather indefinite. Only in the stipulations of the con- 
stitutions of Colorado and Missouri do we find the specific 
limitation to questions of public and constitutional law 
respectively, i. e. to cases of doubt or differences of opinion 
of the kind specified in Article 19 of the German Eepnb- 
lican Constitution. 

The American Federal Constitution like the German 
National Constitution of 1919 does not contain any state- 
ment for or against an appeal to the Federal Courts for a 
decision, by way of advisory judgment, of a moot question 

A Delaware statute of 1852 to tbe same effect lias lain more or less 
dormant until recent years. A Vermont statute of 1864 was repealed in 
1916. The Alabama legislature has recently enacted a similar statute, 
and the judges have already upheld its validity” (Hudson, M. O., Ad- 
visory Opinions of National and International Courts. Reprinted from 
Harvard Law Review, vol. XXXVII, 1924, p. 977-978). 
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of this charactei* arising among the Federal Government 
agencies. However, the framers of the American Consti- 
tution contemplated the introduction of a provision for 
such a procedure, and President Washington actually at- 
tempted to introduce this system without constitutional 
provision. As stated by Thayer in his Gases am Constitu- 
tional Laio: “In the Federal Convention of 1787, it was 
proposed that ‘each branch of the legislature, as well as the 
supreme executive shall have authority to require the opin- 
ions of the Supreme Judicial Court upon important 
questions of law, and upon solemn occasiona . . But 
nothing came of it. It is, however, interesting to see that 
the first President, \rho had also presided over the Conven- 
tion, asked for an opinion from the justices. ‘Washington, 
in 1793, sought to take the opinion of the judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States as to vai'ious ques- 
tions arising under our treaties with Prance. They 
declined to respond’.” 

Referring to this instance. Chief Justice Marshall, in his 
Life of WasMngtoth^ states the reason for the refusal of the 
Judges of the Federal Supreme Court as follows: “Con- 
sidering themselves merely as constituting a legal tribunal 
for the decision of controversies brought before them in 
legal form, these gentlemen deemed it improper to enter 
the field of politics by declaring their opinion on questions 
not growing out of the case before them.” But accord- 
ing to Thayer the choice of the above reasoning as the cause 
for their refusal was dictated not so much by the principal 
conviction of legal impossibility to comply with the Presi- 
dent’s request, as by a belief of the unwisdom of such 
compliance in view of certain purely accidental circum- 

^ Tliayer, iMd,, p, 176* 

Marshall, The Life of Washington , * * Philadelphia, C. P* Wayne, 
1807, pp. 441-442. 
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stances connected with the affair. As stated in his Memoir 
mv Advisory Opinions : ‘‘It was, perhaps, fortunate for the 
Judges and their successors that the questions there pro- 
posed came in so formidable a shape as they did. There 
were twenty-one of them, and they fill three large octavo 
pages in the Appendix to the tenth volume of Spark’s 
Washington. Had they been brief and easily answered the 
Court might, not improbably, have slipped into the adop- 
tion of a precedent that would have engrafted the English 
usage upon our National system. . . 

Both the American and the German constitutional prac- 
tice allow or rather enable the chief National executive 
agencies to seek advisory opinions from the Department of 
Justice and the Justizministerium respectively. But this 
is a procedure essentially different from the one discussed 
in connection with Article 19 of the German National Con- 
stitution. 

Decisions in Controversies Arising witMn a State. The 
following decisions of the Staatsgerichtshof will illustrate 
German legsil practice in regard to the application of 
Article 19 as far as it concerns conflicts of a constitu- 
tional nature arising within a State which has no court of 
its own for the adjustment of such controversies. 

On July 12, 1921, the Preliminary Staatsgerichtshof ren- 
dered a decision in re “Landtagsfraktion” of the State Elec- 
tion Association of Braunschweig v. the State Ministry. 

Prior to the Revolution the State Legislature {Landtag) 
of Braunschweig was elected for the duration of four years. 
On November 15, 1918, the revolutionary Labor and 
Soldiers’ Councils of the State passed a law stipulating 
that the communal and State Assemblies should hence- 

^ Tliayer, Memoir on Advisory Opinions, p. 13, cited in liis **Oases on 
Constitutional Law . . p. 176. 
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forth he elected annually, the election for the Landtag to 
take place on December 22 of that year. The first two 
State assemblies elected under the new revolutionary law 
failed to adjourn after the expiration of their legal term 
of one year. 

The Preliminary Constitution of February 27, 1919, 
provided in Article 3 that “the Landesversammliing elected 
on December 22, 1918, shall have the task of giving the 
State a constitution. . . .” But the Assembly failing to 
adjourn on December 21, 1919, also failed to bring forth 
the constitution. Although on January 20, 1920, a motion 
to recognize the illegality of its session was defeated by a 
vote of 39 against 11, the first State Assembly voted itself 
out of existence on April 15. The second Landtag^ elected 
on May 16, though not specifically authorized by any law 
to give the State the constitution which the first Assembly 
had failed to produce, assumed this authorization and 
under this assumption refused to adjourn at the expiration 
of its legal tern of one year. A motion introduced on May 
3, 1921, aiming at the election of a new Assembly on May 
16 was rejected. On May 13 another motion, making the 
termination of the second Landtag dependent upon the 
enactment of a constitution and at the same time providing 
that its tenure should not exceed two years, was defeated 
by a vote of 29 against 29. It was after the refusal to ad- 
journ and the failure to legalize a two-year tenure that a 
minority of the Landtag, representing the State Election 
Association, decided to appeal to the Staatsgerichtehof. 
In this appeal the minority requested the Court to decide 
to the effect that in accordance with the Law of November 
15, 1918) providing for the annual election of the Landes- 
versammlung, the existing second Assembly, elected on 
May 16, 1920, had reached its end on May 15, 1921, and 
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that consequently the demand for a new election was in 
order. 

The Preliminary Staatsgerichtshof rejected the petition 
of the minority on the ground that by construction the 
second Lmidesversammlung must be assumed to be author- 
ized to give the State a final constitution as directed by 
Article 3 of the Preliminary State Constitution and that 
therefore the second Landesversamimilung was to be con- 
sidered as a Constituent Assembly.'® 

On the same day, July 12, 1921, the Preliminary Staats- 
gerichtshof rendered a decision in re Senate of Bremen v. 
Legislature (Bwrg&rsGhaft) of Bremen. The Biirgerschaft 
had passed a resolution to the effect that investigating 
committees appointed by it could, either themselves or 
upon their request through the courts and administrative 
organs, gather testimony. Upon the appeal of the dissent- 
ing Senate the Preliminary Staatsgerichtshof declared the 
resolution to be contrary to the Constitution of Bremen. 

Prior to the enactment of the resolution referred to, the 
Bremer Bwrgerschaft had appointed a committee charged 
with the examination of the question whether or not in 
connection with a particular incident an investigation on 
the part of the popular representative assembly of the con- 
duct of affairs by an administrative organ be advisable. 
Several witnesses called by the committee had refused to 
appear. Thereupon the BurgersoJiaft enacted as law by a 
simple majority a resolution which stipulated that; “1. 
Investigating committees appointed by the Burgersehaft 
may either themselves or by request through the courts or 
administrative authorities gather the necessary testimony. 
The authorities of Bremen are held to comply with the 
request for the taking of testimony. They must submit 

" StGH, 1921 (RGZ, vol. 102, pp. 415-426). 
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tlieir documentary records for the inspection of the com- 
mittees. ... 2. . . . luTestigating committees are to he 
appointed upon the demand of one-fifth of the membership 
of the Biirgerschafi” The Senate, declaring this resolu- 
tion unconstitutional, appealed to the Staatsgerichtshof of 
the Reich for a decision in favor of its position. 

As the Staatsgerichtshof pointed out, the Senate did not 
deny the right of the B iirgerscJiaft on particulai* occasions 
to appoint investigating committees. What the Senate 
questioned was the right of these committees to intervene 
in the functions of the judicial and administrative author- 
ities. Agreeing with the Senate, the Court decided that 
such a right had to be denied for the reason that from the 
point of view of constitutional law and theory the assump- 
tion of this right by the Legislature must be opposed. 
Considering the historical background of the question, the 
Court called attention to the following facts: 

The right to appoint investigating committees was first 
recognized in 1816 in the Constitution of Sachsen-Weimar- 
Eisenach. Until 1848 it hax*dly had found recognition any- 
where else. The proposed National Constitution of 1849 
provided in Article 99 that the Reichstag should be given the 
right to appoint such committees. Similar provisions have 
since been incorporated in several State constitutions, such as 
that of Prussia of 1850, of Waldeck of 1852, and in the Bava- 
rian Law of Procedure of 1872. Attempts to introduce such a 
provision in the Imperial Constitution of 1871 were defeated. 

Prom the point of view of constitutional law and theory the 
right of control by the Legislature over the acts of the Q-ovem- 
ment ha.s been generally recognized. It is the extent of such 
control which has been subject to controversy. With regard 
to the States, Schulze {Deutsches Staatsrecht, vol. 1, p. 479) 
and Meyer {Lehrhuch des StaatsrecMs, Section 96, p. 331) 
conceded the right of legislative control over the entire sphere 
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of governmental activity, •while Ansch'iitz {KohZer’s Encyklo- 
pMie, vol. 4, p. 144) accepted this right only in the form of 
interpellation and information. Concerning the Empire, Sey- 
del {Eommentar, Article 23, III), ■while denying the right of 
the Reichstag to investigate facts, admitted its right of oral or 
•written examination of witnesses, holding, however, that such 
examination was not enforceable. Laband {Staaisrecht, vol. 1, 
Section 33) was willing to grant to the Reichstag the right of 
gathering information concerning the manner in which the 
organs of Government had carried on their functions. In the 
Deutsche Jwisten Zeittmg of 1913 ” he stated that the Reichs- 
tag could appoint committees to investigate the methods of 
procedure of tbe Government as well as particular incidents, 
but he denied to these committees the right of examination and 
the placing under oath of the witnesses. 

From the preceding considerations the Court concluded 
that according to existing German constitutional law, and 
in agreement with the corresponding English and French 
practice, “examining committees are competent only in 
matters of legislative competency. They may only gather 
and determine facts, but they must not interfere in the 
administrative service. Investigating committees may be 
appointed from time to time for the consideration of 
definite issues. They possess no governing or administra- 
tive powers {obrigJceitliche Oder leTiordliche Befugnisse 
stehen ihneu nioht zu).” Concerning the constitutionality 
of the resolution of the Bremer Biirgerschaft, the Court 
pointed out that the resolution in question assigned to the 
proposed investigating committees the right to perform 
judicial and . adininistratiye functions. This the Court 
declared to be unconstitutional for the following reasons: 

The Oonsti'tation of Bremen of May 18,T920, has . . . main- 
tained the pre-revolutionary system of the division of Sta^te 

" Deutsche Jurlsten Zeltung, 1913, p. 605. 
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functions. The Burgerschaft is endowed with the right of legis- 
lation, the Senate with that of government and administmtion, 
the Courts with the application of justice. The Burgersoliaft 
is bound by the principles of its Constitution. For even though 
in accordance with Article 2 the Staatsgewalt emanates from 
the people, the popular representative assembly is subject to 
the limitations set by the Constitution as long as these limita- 
tions have not been removed or changed in the manner pro- 
vided for a constitutional amendment. This is the decisive 
point. Administrative functions . . . cannot by a simple 
{nicht qtiaUfigierter) majority be delegated to a body other 
than that charged by the Constitution with the government and 
administration. Furthermore, the Burgerschaft cannot dele- 
gate to a committee rights which it does not itself possess. . P 

On January 12, 1922, the regular Staatsgerichtshof 
rendered a decision in, re People’s party and Agrarian 
party v. Landtag and State of Wurttemberg, in a case deal- 
ing with another phase of the question of the appointment 
and competency of investigating committees. 

According to Article 8, Section 2, of the Constitution of 
Wiirttemberg of September 25, 1919, “the Laavdtag is 
authorized and upon demand of one-fifth of its members 
compelled to appoint committees of investigation.” On 
July 1, 1920, a minority of twenty-six out of one hundred 
and one members of the Landtag submitted the following 
resolution: “On the basis of Article 8, Section 2, of the 
Constitution of Wurttemberg, we request the appointment 
of an investigating committee of twelve members, this 
committee to be charged with the task of submitting to a 
careful and thorough examination the entire State admin- 
istration of Wurttemberg from the time of its overthrow 
on November 9, 1918.” This resolution was referred to the 

" StGH, 1921 (RGZ, vol. 102, pp, 427-429). 
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State Committee on the Constitution from which it never 
was reported. On March 21 a second resolution was sub- 
mitted by twenty, and later supported by twenty-two mem- 
bers of the same group. This resolution was changed to 
read: “On the basis of Article 8, Section 2, of the Con- 
stitution ... an investigating committee be appointed to 
examine those official acts of the State administration . . . 
since November 9, 1918, which presumably are subject to 
censure or repeal.” This second resolution too was re- 
ferred to the State Committee on the Constitution. Upon 
the recommendation of the latter the Lamdtag declared that 
“the resolution of representatives Bazille, Korner, and 
associates, of March 21, 1921, is not compatible with Article 
8 of the Constitution of Wttrttemberg.” It was in conse- 
quence of this action on the part of the Landtag that 
twenty-four members of the People’s and Agrarian parties, 
to which the supporters of the resolution belonged, ap- 
pealed to the Staatsgerichtshof for a decision to the effect 
that the refusal of the Landtag to appoint the investigating 
committee requested in the resolution was a violation of 
Article 8, Section 2, of the State Constitution. The Staats- 
gerichtshof argued as follows : 

According to Article 8, Section 2, of the Constitution of 
Whrttemberg the Landtag is compelled to appoint an investi- 
gation committee if one-fifth of its members request such an 
appointment. The Landtag acknowledged that the resolution 
in question was signed by the number required by the Consti- 
tution. The phraseology of the resolution of March 21, 1921, 
does not conflict with that of Article 8, Section 2, of the State 
Constitution. The latter does not specifically demand the 
mentioning of a particular act to be the subject of investiga- 
tion. Nevertheless, such a limitation must be assumed from 
the history of Article 8, Section 2, and from the purpose of 
investigating committees in their relation to the Landtag and 
other organs of the State. 
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Article 8, Section 2, was admittedly patterned after the cor- 
responding Article 34 of the National Eepiiblican Constitution. 
The history of Article 34 proves that those responsible for its 
formulation did not question the principle that only definite 
facts or acts could be subject to examination by these investi- 
gating committees, A difference of opinion existed only with 
regard to the question whether the article should expressly state 
this principle. It was finally decided to abandon the eai'lier at- 
tempts to include an expression of this principle as an un- 
necessary tautology. The same limitation could be deduced 
also from the general juristic conception of such investigating 
committees as auxiliary organs of Parliament, As such their 
competency is limited by the competency of the Parliament by 
which they are created. It is the Parliament which decides 
upon the sphere of action of these committees, not the com- 
mittees themselves. Article 8, Section 2, of the Constitution 
of Wflrttembei’g gives to a minority of one-fifth the right to 
demand the appointment by the Landtag of an investigating 
committee, but it does not deprive the Landtag of its right to 
limit the scope of investigation to the particular acts or facts 
to be investigated. 

From these arguments the Court concluded that the re- 
quest for the appointment of the investigating committee 
on the basis of Article 8, Section 2, was to be granted only 
on condition that in this request the facts to be investigated 
were defined in an unmistakable manner. This, the Staats- 
gerichtshof held, was not the case in the resolution in 
question. The Court, then cited Prussian and Bavarian 
constitutional practice as supporting its own argument 
It referred to such authorities as Hatschek, Redlich, 
Moreau, and Esmein to show that the same interpretation 
prevailed generally in German and foreign constitutional 
legal practice. Thus it decided that the refusal of the 
Landtag to appoint the committee as requested by the 
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resolution of March 21, 1921, was not a violation of Article 
8, Section 2, of the Constitution of Wurttemberg.'^® 

In its decision of September 29, 1923, the Staatsge- 
richtshof declared that Articles 6 and 11 of the State Law 
of Saxony of July 4, 1922, concerning the State Finance 
Court (Stmtsrechnungshof) was incompatible with Ar- 
ticle 48 of the Saxon State Constitution.'^* 

Controversies arising between States and between 
Reich and States. Article 19 of the National Constitution 
provides next for the judicial settlement of controversies 
of a public nature between States and between Reich and 
State. They are to be decided by the Staatsgerichtshof 
unless another National Court is competent. Controver- 
sies of a public nature between the States are such as the 
conflict between Saxony and Prussia concerning the Ber- 
lin-Dresden railroad — railroads at that time being under 
State control and ownership — or the dispute between 
Mecklenburg and Lubeck concerning their mutual fron- 
tiers.^® Controversies between the States and the Reich 
are, for instance, the question whether rights embodied in 
a treaty between one of the Lhnder and a foreign State 
have been transferred to the Reich; whether the constitu- 
tion of one of the Lander conforms to Article 17 of the 
National Constitution, which prescribes the republican 
form of government for all the Lhnder and makes their 
election' of popular representatives by the universal, equal, 
direct, and secret suffrage obligatory ; furthermore all con- 

”StGH, 1922 (RGZ, vol. 104, pp. 423-432). 

” StGH, 1923, p. 17 (RGZ, vol. 107, Anhang) . For other decisions see 
StGH to date. 

Controversies between States and between Reicb and States not of a 
public law character are decided by the regular courts as ordinary 
suits at law. See AnscMtz, p. 67; Giese, p. 116. 

™ Hatschek, I, p. 108. 
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flicts concerning tire interpretation of treaties between tlie 
Reich and the Lander; and finally, disputes arising over 
the assumption of rights by the Reich under protest of a 
State.” The Staatsgerichtshof competent in these cases 
acts only upon request by one of the parties concerned in 
the controversy. The action of the Court is not to be con- 
sidered as ai'bitration but as adjudication, i. e. as a declara- 
tory judgment which formally and materially has the force 
of law. 

In the Constitution of the Monarchy there was no pro- 
vision for the settlement of disputes between the Reich and 
the States. Concerning the adjustment of controversies 
between States Article 76 stipulated that ^‘disputes be- 
tween the several States of the Union, so far as they do not 
relate to matters of private law, and are therefore to be 
decided by the competent judicial authorities, shall be 
adjusted by the Bundesrat, at the request of one of the 
parties.” The term “adjusted” in this provision has been 
interpreted to imply that the Bundesrat might itself render 
a decision, or submit the dispute to a competent court or 
to any person or body acting as arbiter. Though the Con- 
stitution did not say so, the nature of the controversies in 
question was such that the decision rendered by the Bun- 
desrat, or the party appointed by the lattec, was held to be 
subject to enforcement by the National Government.^® 

The American Federal Constitution, in Article 3, Sec- 
tion 2, gives a list of cases subject to adjudication in the 
Federal Courts. According to the provisions of this section 

p. 111. Controversies concerning the assumption of rights by 
a State, disputed by the Reich, belong before the Reichsgericht under 
the provisions of Article 13, Section 2, since the States can assume 
rights only by State law enacted under their concurrent or exclusive 
right of legislation, 

” Arndt, Verfassung des Deutschen Reichs, 1907, 3. Aufl., p. 385 f£; 
Dambitsch, p. 668 ff. 
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the judicial power of the United States, i, e. of the Federal 
Courts, extends, for instance, over cases arising from “con- 
troTersies to which the United States is a party” and from 
“controversies between two or more States.” The phrase 
“controversies to which the United States is a party” has 
been accepted in American judicial practice to cover con- 
troversies between the United States and private citizens 
and those between the United States and one of the States. 
In U. S. V. Texas the Court held that : “The framers of 
the Constitution . . . could not have overlooked the possi- 
bility that controversies, capable of judicial solution, might 
arise between the United States and some of the States 
and that the permanence of the Union might be endangered 
if to some tribunal was not entrusted the power to deter- 
mine them according to the recognized principles of law.” 

The jurisdiction of the Federal Courts here discussed 
applies, of course, only to controversies coming before the 
courts as ordinary litigation. In other words, the con- 
troversies here considered are decided not by arbitration or 
declaratory judgment, but by judicial decisions in suits at 
law. But there is one more condition to be mentioned. 
While the United States may, without restriction, act as 
plaintiff in controversies with States and citizens, the 
State and citizen can act as plaintiff against the United 
StatesI only with the consent of the latter, on the generally 
accepted legal principle that the sovereign State, cannot be 
sued without its consent.®® 

The American and G-erman constitutional provisions on 
this subject agree to the extent that under both, contro- 
versies of a private law nature between the States or be- 
tween National Union and a State are subject to settlement 

” 143 u. S. 644. 

^ See Kansas v, U, S^. (51 U. S. L. ed- 331). *‘Tlie United States may 
not, without its consent, be sued by a State.” 
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by way of ordinary litigation. Tbe principle that the 
National Union can be sued only with its consent holds 
good in both systems. They differ, however, in that under 
the American system these suits must be brought in the 
Federal Courts, while in Germany, where all ordinary 
courts ai'e State courts, such eases come before the Na- 
tional Supreme Court only in the form of appeal. The 
essential difference, of course, is found in the fact that 
while in the United States controversies over public law 
matters are treated in the same way in which litigation 
under private law is handled, in Germany disputes arising 
under public law are settled by declaratory judgment of a 
National Supreme Court as provided in Article 19 of the 
Constitution of 1919. 

In two decisions of 1923 and 1924 respectively the Staats- 
gerichtshof has had occasion to adjust a conflict between 
the Reich and one of the States. In the first instance, i. e. 
the decision of June 30, 1923, the Court was asked to settle 
a public law controversy between, the Government of Prus- 
sia and the National Ministry of Communication {Eeidhs- 
verJcehrsministeriwnr) . The controversy arose over the 
interpretation of Article 90 of the National Constitution 
and of the Treaty of March 31, 1920, between the Reich 
and the State of Prussia, regulating the transfer of the 
Prussian State railroads to the Reich. It also involved the 
question of the compatibility of Article 17 of the National 
budgetary law of 1921, and the corresponding articles of 
the budgetary laws of 1922 and 1923, with Article 7, Sec- 
tion 12, of the National Constitution.®’^ 

The ease decided by the Staatsgerichtshof on July 12, 
1924, dealt with a public law conflict between the Reich 
and the State of Saxony. The controversy originated over 

“StGH, 1923, p. 1 ff. (RGZ, vol. 107. Anhang). 
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the question whether the Reich in taking over the Saxon 
State railroads assumed the ohligation established by the 
Saxon State laws of 1868 and 1913 to grant free transpor- 
tation to certain Saxon church dignitaries {BynodaZen). 
The answer to the question depended upon the interpreta- 
tion of these laws and of the corresponding provisions of 
the treaty between Saxony and the Reich, regulating the 
transfer of the railroads to the Reich,®* 

Parties Competent to Request the Decision of a National 
Supreme Court. The difficulty of getting an issue in- 
volving a constitutional or public law matter before the 
National Courts will be appreciated when one recalls some 
of the attempts made in this direction in American legal 
practice. It is well knowm how cases have been worked up 
in the most ingenious manner in order to test the con- 
stitutionality of a certain act of legislation or of a particu- 
lar function of the Government. To get a ruling on the 
constitutionality of the Federal Income Tax Law of 1894, 
two private individuals, being shareholders in certain cor- 
porations, brought suits in the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the Southern District of New York,®® to procure 
decrees to the effect that the income tax law was uncon- 
stitutional and that the corporations as defendants be re- 
strained from squandering their funds by paying the tax 
under this law. The moving force behind the parties bring- 
ing the suit were, of course, the corporations appearing as 
defendants and arguing their right to pay the tax in 
question. 

“ StGH, 1924 (RGZ, vol. 108, pp. 426-432. In this connection see also 
conflicts between the Reich and Bavaria and the Reich and Saxony dis- 
cussed in chapter VII. For other decisions see StGH to date. 

“ Pollock V. The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company ef al. 168 U, S. 
601. 
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In the case of Wilson v. Shaw, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury,®* Mr. Warren B. Wilson as taxpayer in the United 
States brought suit in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia to i*estrain the Secretary of the Treasui'y from 
paying out money for the construction of the Panama 
Canal, from borrowing money for that puT*pose, and from 
issuing bonds of the United States therefor. The suit was 
dismissed, the decree of dismissal being sustained by the 
f'ourt of Appeals of the District of Columbia and by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The Court argued 
that Congress had the right to construct the Panama Canal 
in the territoi*y acquired by treaty wdth the Republic of 
Panama and that Mr. Wilson, though a taxpayer in the 
United States, had not sufficient pecuniary interest in the 
building of the Canal to justify the demand for the injunc- 
tion against the United States. 

In the case of Fairchild t>. Hughes Mr. Fairchild had 
brought suit in the District Coui't of Columbia to restrain 
the Secretary of State from announcing the ratification of 
the 19th Amendment and to prevent the Attoimcy General 
from enforcing it The request for relief was based on 
the plea that the Amendment would prevent the States in 
which the vote wms restricted to the male citizens from 
having their election duly held and that it would double 
their election expenses. This suit, too, was dismissed by 
the Court o-n the ground that the plaintiff’s alleged interest 
in the question was not such as to afford a basis for this 
proceeding. As stated by the Court: “Plaintiff has only 
the right possessed by every citizen, to require that the 
government be administered according to law, and that 
the public moneys be not wasted. Obviously this general 
right does not entitle a private citizen to institute in the 

“Wilson V. Sha-ff. 204 U. S. 24. 

»258 U. S. 126. 
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Federal courts a suit to secure by indirectio-n a determina- 
tiO'U whether a statute, if passed, or a constitutional amend- 
ment about to be adopted, will be valid. . . 

The same restrictions have been placed by the Federal 
Courts upon the rights of the States to question the consti- 
tutionality of Federal law or of Federal action. In 1923 
the State of Massachusetts brought suit in the United 
States Supreme Court against the Secretary of the United 
States Treasury to enjoin the latter from enforcing the 
Maternity Act The case was based upon the plea that the 
appropriations of the Maternity Act were for purposes not 
national, but local, that the burden of the appropriations 
provided by this act was unequally distributed among the 
States and rested most heavily upon the industrial States, 
such as Massachusetts. The complaint alleged that the 
private rights of the citizens of Massachusetts were thus 
invaded by the Federal law. The Court dismissed the 
complaint, arguing that : 

It cannot be conceded that a State, as parens patriae, may 
institute judicial proceedings to protect citizens of the United 
States [who are also its citizens] from the operation of the 
statutes thereof. 

The question [of the constitutionality of an act of Con- 
gress] may be considered [by the Supreme Court of the United 
States] only when the justification for some direct injury suf- 
fered or threatened, presenting a justiciable issue, is made to 
rest upon such an act. 

The party who invokes the power [of the Court to declare an 
act of Congress to be unconstitutional] must be able to show 
not only that the statute is invalid, but that he has sustained, 
or is immediately in danger of sustaining, some direct injury 
as the result of its enforcement, and not merely that he suffers 
in some indefinite way in common with people generally.*®. 


“ Massachusetts v. Mellon. 262 U. S. 447. 
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In American legal practice it is thus net a question as to 
whoi is competent to raise the issue of the constitutionality 
of a Federal law or of a function of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but rather whether the conteoversy is justiciable in 
the Federal Courta Under the German judicial system, 
however, all disputes of a public law nature being removed 
from ordinary litigation and made subject to settlement by 
declaratory decision in special courts, the question left 
more or less open is not that of the matter subject to ad- 
judication, but whO' is or is not competent to raise an issue 
of the kind covered by Article 19. 

The question of the competency of the parties concerned 
in the conflicts arising under Article 19 played an impor- 
tant role in the argument of the Staatsgerichtshof in two 
cases cited above. The fii*st case was one arising out of a 
dispute between the majority and minority of the Assembly 
{ Landes cersmn ml im<f) of the State of Braunschweig.®^ 
The minority, consisting of membei's of the Assembly and 
representing the State Election Association, had intro- 
duced a motion to the effect that the Assembly adjourn 
in accordance with the provisions of the Law of November 
15, 1918. When this motion was defeated and the subse- 
quent attempt to legalize the continued session of the As- 
sembly had equally failed, the minority appealed tO' the 
Staatsgerichtshof for a decision in favor of its original 
motion for adjournment of the Assembly. The State Min- 
istry denied the existence of a constitutional conflict under 
Article 19 on the ground that the State Government of 
Braunschweig was not a party to the dispute and that 
consequently the existing dispute was one between the 
majority and minority of the Assembly, the implication of 
course being that the minority was not competent to bring 
the case before the Court. 

^'See aboye, section; Decisions in Controversies Arising within a 
State- 
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Starting with the phraseology of Article 19 of the Na- 
tional Constitution the Court pointed out that the wording 
of the article itself giyes no answer to the question in- 
volved. The Court then proceeded to consider the history 
of Article 19 in connection with the constitutional theory 
and practice prior to the Revolution. In the Committee 
on the Constitution appointed by the National Assembly 
two conflicting views prevailed on the subject. Concerning 
the meaning of Article 19 (Article 17 of the draft under 
consideration),®® Dr. Zweigert, National Minister of Jus^ 
tice, said : “The question of the parties to a conflict under 
Article 17 can give rise to doubt only in the case of consti- 
tutional disputes arising within a member State. . . . 
Article 76, Section 2, of the Imperial Constitution provided 
for the adjustment of constitutional disputes arising within 
a State, upon appeal of one of the parties concerned, by the 
Bundesrat. In the prevailing l^al opinion and practice 
such constitutional disputes were held to be conflicts be- 
tween the Government and the representative popular 
assembly of a State. This situation is not changed by 
Article 17 which in its decisive points agrees with the old 
law.” ®® The same opinion was expressed in a memorandum 
sent to the Committee by the National Department of the 
Interior.®® On the other hand, the views of the Depart- 
ments of Justice and the Interior were opposed by von 
Grassmann and Kahl. The former, representing Bava- 
rian ofiftcial opinion, answered Dr. Zweigert as follows: 
“The view , . . that by constitutional conflicts are under- 
stood only such conflicts between Government and Parlia- 
ment is too narrow. Constitutional controversies are 
conceivable between individuals and the State as also 


®®See above, section: Controversies under Article 19 Defined. 
® See text corresponding to note 37, 

StGH, 1921 (RGZ, vol. 102, p. 420). 
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betAveon the State and religious bodies.” In the Com- 
mittee session of June 3, Ivahl said: “Constitutional dis- 
putes are disputes concerning the interpretation or appli- 
cation of the State Constitution. The decisive point is not 
that the conflict is one between the Government and Par- 
liament, even though this may be most fre(iuently the case, 
but rather that the object of the dispute concerns the Con- 
stitution. . . 

The Court tlieu proceeded to show that the same differ- 
ence of opinion existed under the Empire with regard to 
the interpretation of Article 70, Section 3, which had 
served as the model for Article 19 of the Republican Con- 
stitution. The question of the competency of the parties to 
constitutional conflicts arising within a State was raised 
in the old Reichstag in connection with various petitions 
concerning constitutional conflicts in the State of Meck- 
lenburg. In these instances the National and State Gov- 
ernments as well as the Bundesrat always took the stand 
now taken by the State Ministry of BraunscliAveig, holding 
that constitutional conflicts were such only in which the 
Government and Paidiameut are parties.*® This view was, 
howeA^er, not shai'ed by the Reichstag. A report submitted 
by a committee of members of that body, appointed to 
study one of these petitions, contained the following state- 
ment: “According to an older opinion only the Btiinde or 
Parliament are competent [to* raise an issue concerning the 
Constitution]. But the conviction has gained ground that 
this view leads to absurdities. On the basis of this opinion 
the State Governments could apparently avoid an undesir- 
able constitutional conflict by the dissolution of the body 
competent to raise the issue and by the annihilation of the 

"Verf. Ber. und Prot, p. 115. 

“/Sid., p. 409. 

“ StGH, 1921 (RG2. vol. 102. p. 420 fL). . 
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sole subject entitled to initiate tbe conflict. The same 
holds true with respect to another opinion according to 
which every single citizen as such can start a constitu- 
tional controversy. If this were so, every crank would be 
in the position of placing and maintaining government and 
people in a state of excitement over the most vital interests 
of the State.” The report referred approvingly to a middle 
course view which “in- thesi grants the State citizen the 
right to initiate a constitutional controversy but which, 
in order to avoid frivolities, demands that in the particular 
case (m hypathesi) . . . this right be made the subject of 
judicial discretion.” 

Finally the Court showed that there had been no agree- 
ment on this subject among the constitutional writers of 
the Monarchy. Thus the opinion that in exceptional cases 
private individuals and corporations were competent to 
bring constitutional disputes before the Bundestag of the 
North German Confederation and before the Bundesrat of 
the Empire was defended by such jurists as Zacharia,®' 
Hanel,*® Meyer, Fleischmann,®® while the narrower or offi- 
cial view, to' the effect that only the Government and Par- 
liament could be parties to such a conflict, was supported 
by Laband,®® Seydd,““ Jagemann,^®^ Amdt,^®® and others. 

In order to reach a decision on this question, the Court 
held that cognizance had to be taken of the fact that the 

^ma. 

“ Deutsclies Staats- und Bundesrecht, 3. Aufl., 1867, vol. 2, p. 777. 

“Deutsclies Staatsreclit, 1892, p. 568. 

'^Lelirbucli des deutscben StaatsrecMs, 7. Aufl., 1919, p. 943, note 12. 

“Die Zustandigkeit des Bundesrats fiir Brledigung von offientlich.- 
recMIiclieii Streitigkeiten, 1904, p. 37. 

“StaatsrecM des deutscken Reiches, 6. Aufl., vol. 1 (1911), p. 271. 

‘“Kommentar zur Verfassungsurkunde, 2, Aufl,, 1897, p. 407. 

Die deutsche Reichsverfassung, 1904, p. 218. 

‘“Verfassung des Deutschen Reichs, 5. Aufl., 1913, p. 363, note 7. 
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actual aud legal situation in the individual States had been 
changed considerably by the Eevolution. Thus the Court 
said: 

A constitutional conflict between the State G-overnment and 
the representative Assembly over a breach of the State Con- 
stitution of the kind that had occurred in Hanover and in other 
States, is hardly possible to-day. Such a conflict has been 
eliminated or is made unlikely {ersclmert) by Article 19 of 
the new National Constitution, which provides (1) that each 
Land must have a republican constitution and a representative 
assembly elected on the basis of a certain well defined election 
system, and (2) that the Government of each State depends 
upon the confidence of the representative Assembly. In case 
of infractions of these provisions every State must reckon with 
Federal intervention under Article 48, Section 1, of the Na- 
tional. Constitution. But despite Article 19 there remain two 
possibilities of a mutual breach of the Constitution by a State 
Government and the majority of the Assembly. In the first 
place, the Constitution may be changed without the observance 
of the more difficult course of procedure provided for consti- 
tutional amendment. In the second place, the Constitution is 
not changed, but certain of its provisions, as for instance those 
relating to the duration of the Landesversam/mlung are actu- 
ally nullified {ausser Kraft gesetzt) in order that the Landes- 
versamnilung and the Government chosen by it, may as long as 
possible remain in the possession of political power. The 
failure to provide in such cases redress under Article 19 would 
place the minority of the Landesversammlung and the great 
mass of the electors in a state of RecMlosigTceit, the elimina- 
tion of which by way of the creation of a Federal Court or 
Staatsgerichtshof has been striven for ever since the days of 
the German Confederation (See Frankfurter Reiohsverfassung 
of March 28, 1849, Section 126 ff.). 

In conclusion the Co'urt found as folloiw®: “In the case 
before the Court a mutual violation of the Oonsititution on 
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the part of the State Government and the La/ndesversannm,' 
lung of Braunschweig is asserted. The plaintiffs must be 
considered competent to complain of snch a violation in the 
manner provided by the National Constitution, even 
(schon,) in their capacity as members of the Landtag and 
of a Landtag sfraktkm. Whether the same right should be 
conceded them also in their capacity of qualified voters 
and citizens the Court need not examine in the present 
case.” 

In its decision of January 12, 1922, in re Citizens party 
and Agrarian party of the Landtag of Wurttemberg v. the 
Landtag and State of Wiirttemberg, the Staat^erichtshof, 
referring to the argument of the Preliminary Staatsge- 
richtshof in the case concerning the conflict in Braun- 
schweig cited above, decided in favor of the competency of 
a minority membership of the State Legislature. In its 
argument the Court said : 

The Staatsgerichtshof ... is competent to render the de- 
cision requested by the petitioners only if a constitutional con- 
flict in the meaning of Article 19 is involved. In the constitu- 
tional conflict between the members of the State Legislature 
representing the State Election Association and the State 
Ministry of Braunschweig . . . the Preliminaiy Staatsgerichts- 
hof approved the opinion expressed by Kahl reporting before 
the Committee on the Constitution where he defined consti- 
tutional disputes as conflicts concerning the interpretation or 
application of the State Constitution. On the basis of tbia 
definition the Preliminary Staatsgerichtshof concluded that 
the request for a decision, provided in Article 19, may be made 
not only by the State Government and the Landtag as a cor- 
porate entity, but that under particular conditions also parts 
of the Landtag, as for instance members of a party, or single 
members of the Landtag may make such a request (See decision 
of July 12, 1921, RGZ, vol. 102, pp. 415, 422). 

"“StGH, 1921 (RGZ, vol. 102, pp. 419-422). 
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In reference to the case hefoi'e the Conrt, i. e. the con- 
flict concerning the legality of the vote of the Landtag of 
Wflrtteniberg, rejecting the demand of the minority for 
the appointment of the investigating committee on the 
ground of its unconstitutionality, the Staatsgerichtshof 
was of the opinion that this was a conflict in the meaning 
of Article 19, in so far as it had to do with the interpreta- 
tion and application of Article 8 of the Constitution of 
Wiirttemberg. So the Court continued : 

We also have a special case in the meaning of the decision 
of July 12, 1921, because Article 8 of the Constitution of Wiirt- 
temberg especially accords to a certain part of the membership 
of the Landtag — ^namely a minority of one-fifth — the right of 
demanding the appointment of an investigating committee. 
The petitioners claim that by the [negative] vote of the Land- 
tag the constitutional rights of the minority have been violated. 
They must, therefore, at least as far as they belong to the 
allegedly aggiueved minority, be considered competent to seek 
protection of the Staatsgerichtshof for the rights granted them 
by the State Constitution.^®^ 

So far, then, the two preceding decisions of the prelim- 
inary and the regular Staatsgerichtshof respectively, have 
established the competency of minorities or of individual 
members of the State assemblies to appeal to the Staatsge- 
richtshof as parties to constitutional conflicts arising with- 
in the State under Article 19 of the National Constitution. 
With regard to the competency of private individuals as 
non-members of Parliament the Court failed to commit 
itself, leaving the answ'er to this question to future deci- 
sions as the need for them might arise. ^®® 

p. 425. 

*®In its decision of November 13, 1920, the Reichsfinanzhof declared 
that no private person could raise the question of the compatibility of a 
State tax regulation with National law (See note, 32). 
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States Eights and National Unitary State 

The States Rights Doctrine in the United States. Since 
the German Eepublican Constitution has been in effect 
several cases of conflict between the Eeich and one of the 
Lander have arisen, in which recourse to the measures de- 
fined in Article 48 was or would have been the ultimate 
mode of enforcing the National will. The most con^icu- 
ous of these cases is that of the conflict between Bavaria 
and the Eeich, which in importance and significance equals 
that of the struggle between South Carolina and the Fed- 
eral Union over South Carolina’s attempt to nullify the 
Federal Tariff Law of 1832. The study of the causes 
leading to the refusal on the part of the German States 
concerned to concede the superiority of the National law 
in question, or to comply with the legitimate demands of 
the National Government thus leads us to a consideration 
of the extent to which the doctrine of States rights is held 
in modem Eepublican Germany. A helpful criterion in 
this consideration will be found in a short exposition of the 
theory and application of the doctrine in American consti- 
tutional history. 

The theory that a member State of the American Union 
had the legal right to nullify^ a. Federal law which either 
did not agree with State law or which was held to be detri- 

' Nulllficatioa as applied by Georgia in tbe Cherokee case of 1825-30 
was hardly founded upon the claim of a legal right to suspend the 
Federal law forbidding intrusion upon Indian territory. “It was rather 
a successful case of law breaking than of nullification” in the sense- in 
which the term is ordinarily used (Lalor: NuUification). 
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mental to the pai’ticular interests of the State, was based 
on the premise that the creation of the Federal Union was 
affected by a compact between the thirteen sovei’eign or 
independent States in such a way that their Sovereignty 
remained undivided with each of the States, that the 
powers exercised by the Union were those delegated to it by 
the sovereign States, and that in exercising them the Fed- 
ral Government was acting merely in the capacity of the 
legal agent of the States. Under this conception the doc- 
trine of nullification was held to be, and quite naturally, a 
logical corollary. The Federal Government was merely 
exercising the sovereign powers of the States; it did not 
itself possess sovereign power, for the delegation by the 
States to the Union of the right to exercise that power was 
not identical with the surrender of their Sovereignty.® 
However, under the weight of popular opinion and under 
the influence of the realities of practical politics the theory 
of nullification as defined above appeared as a practical 
proposition in a considerably modified form. 

Thus, Jefferson, the father of the Kentucky resolutions 
of 1798, in which the principle of nullification found its 
first official expression, did nob contemplate nullification 
on the part of a single State, but “a concerted action of 
States w'hich should, if three-fourths of the States could be 
induced to agree in reprobating a federal law, 'nullify’ it in 
National Convention by constitutional amendment.” On 
the other hand, a generation later, Calhoun of South Car- 
olina advocated nullification in the sense of a suspension 
of Federal law “by any aggrieved State, until three-fourths 
of the States, in National Convention, should overrule the 
nullification.” ® 

’Lalor; Nullification. See also Willoughby, The Fundamental Con- 
cepts of Public Law, pp. 202, 247 pp. 

•Lalor: Nullification. 
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Under the Jeffersonian modification Federal law was to 
be upheld if more than one-fourth of the States were op- 
posed to its nullification by any one State, Calhoun’s mod- 
ification, however, meant that Federal law would have to 
yield to amendment if only one more than one-fourth of the 
States would support the nullifying State. Thus under the 
claim of the legal right to nullification as defined by Jeffer- 
son as well as by Calhoun, secession from the Union on the 
part of the States whose attempt at nullification had been 
frustrated by the National Convention could not be re- 
sorted to as a legal right but only as a political measure. 

Of the several instances in which States have applied the 
assumed right of nullifying Federal law, the case of the 
nullification by South Carolina of the Federal Tariff Act 
of 1832 is considered as the most important one in Amer- 
ican constitutional history. 

The passage of the Federal tariff bills of 1824 and 1828 
had revealed to the South the intention of the National 
Government to favor a disposition of the northern repre- 
sentatives to support American manufacturers by pro- 
tective tariff provisions. The South, not having any 
manufacturing interests to speah of, was opposed to these 
measures on the ground that they would serve to benefit 
northern interests at the expense of the whole nation. 
When, despite the opposition ably expressed by Calhoun, 
the Clay Tariff Bill of 1832 was passed against the vote of 
the southern representative. South Carolina voiced her 
opposition to the measure by applying the doctrine of 
nullification. The South Carolina Legislature was con- 
vened on October 22 of the same year and on November 
19 passed the ordinance nullifying the Federal law in 
question. 

Prior to the passage of the ordinance the Federal Presi- 
dent had ordered the collection of the taxes under the Clay 
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Tariff Bill in the ports of South Carolina and had author- 
ized the application of force if necessary. In South Caro- 
lina a “new legislature, which met in December 1832, and 
was almost entirely made up of nullifiers . . . , put the 
State in a position of war, and passed various acts reassum- 
ing powers which had been expressly prohibited to the 
States by the [Federal] Constitution.”* The Governor 
elected by this Legislature, defending the doctrine of nulli- 
fication, declared the primary allegiance of every citizen 
to be due to the State.® In January 1833 the Legislature 
passed all the acts necessary to empower State officers to 
resist the levy of taxes, to recover property seized for non- 
payment of taxes, and to resist mandates of the Federal 
Courts. 

Having ordered the forceful collection of taxes in South 
Carolina’s ports by Federal officials in November 1832, the 
President issued his “nullification proclamation” in Decem- 
ber. In this announcement he declared the doctrine of nul- 
lification “incompatible with the existence of the Union,” 
and “contradicted expressly by the letter of the Con- 
stitution.” In his warning to the people of South Carolina 
he said: “The dictates of a high duty oblige me solemnly 
to announce that you cannot succeed. The laws of the 
United States must be executed. . . . Those who told you 
that you might peaceably prevent their execution deceived 
you — ^they could not have been deceived themselves. Their 
object is disunion, and disunion by armed force is treason. 
Are you ready to incur this guilt? If you are, on your 
unhappy State will fall all the evils of the conflict you 
force upon the government of your country.” * In March 

*im. 

‘ This case is bere described in some detail on account of its simi- 
pirity witb that of the Bavarian nullification ordinance to be consid- 
ered below. 

‘Lalor: Nullification. 
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the Federal Congress passed the so-called “bloody bill” for 
the enforcement of the Tariff Act millifled by South 
Carolina. 

But South Carolina discovered that there was little if 
any support to be expected from the other States of the 
South. Thus, disunion was not attempted, nor was resist- 
ance offered, despite the State law of December, 1832, to 
the collection of the Federal taxes by Federal forces. 
Practical considerations had proved stronger than doctri- 
nary theory. On the other hand, wise statesmanship on the 
part of the Federal Government offered South Carolina a 
tactical reason for retreat from her untenable poedtion. 
A compromise bill approved by Calhoun, South Carolina’s 
representative in the Senate, was introduced in the Fed- 
eral Congress and passed. It was signed by the President 
on March 2. Two weeks later the South Carolina Conven- 
tion repealed the nullification ordinance.'^ Both sides 
claimed to have triumphed. Nullification, it must be ad- 
mitted, had forced a reduction in the ad valorem duties 
to be levied upon manufactured American goods. If this 
was triumph, it was such only in a political sense. From 
the legal point of view there is only one conclusion pos- 
sible : nullification did not nullify Federal law, but Federal 
law forced the repeal of the ordinance of nullification and 
proved, once for all, that nullification as a legal doctrine 
had no standing in American constitutional law and no 
hope of success in American constitutional practice. 

The second phase of the manifestation of the doctrine 
of States rights was the claim of the States to the legal 
right to secede from the Union in order to prevent the in- 
fringement of their sovereign rights by Federal legislation 
or action. This claim, like that of nullification, was 
premised upon the assumption that the Union had been 
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established by a compact between the sovereign States. 
But the adherents of the doctrine of the legality of seces- 
sion held that by this compact Sovereignty had been 
divided between the original States as members of the 
Union and the new Federal Commonwealth established by 
this compact Under this premise there could be no logical 
or legal claim to the legal right of nullification of Federal 
law passed under the sovereign power of the Union sur- 
rendered to it by the States themselves. The only logical, 
and as it was erroneously held, legal redress left was that 
of secession.® 

As the doctrine of the legal right of nullification was 
demolished by the successful termination of the South 
Carolina case, so the claim to the legal right to secession 
was terminated by the results of the Civil War. 

Nullification under the German States Rights Doctrine. 
In the Preface to a former work dealing with the conflict 
between Bavaria and the Eeich over the National Law for 
the Protection of the Eepublic,® attention has been called 
to the fact that the German National Union is facing the 
prospect of a struggle over States rights much the same as 
that confronting the United States in the early decades of 
its existence. In the German Eepublic the States rights 
doctrine, as in the case of the United States, is based upon 
the theory that the sovereign States by a voluntai*y com- 
pact or at least by consent united to form the National 
Union. The same confusion prevails concerning the ques- 
tion of the location of Sovereignty. The answer to this 
question is made still more dijB&cult by the attempt of the 
German jurists to distinguish between Sovereignty in the 

^IMd, See also Willoughl)y, The Fundamental Concepts of Public 
Law, p. 202, 247 fP. 

® See the author’s “Bavaria and the Reich . . 1022. 
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constitutional and international legal sense, an attempt 
intended to recognize the realities of international law and 
politics as well as to satisfy the assumptions and preten- 
sions of the States righters insisting upon the State char- 
acter of the States and the possession of Staatsgewalt in 
their own name. 

In the case of Germany the Sovereignty, i. e. independ- 
ence in the international legal sense, of the States from 
the dissolution of the Holy Koman Empire until the forma- 
tion of the North German Confederation is beyond ques- 
tion. The issue here was whether or not they retained this 
Sovereignty under the new Confederation or whether their 
Sovereignty was replaced by that of the Union. In other 
words, the issue was that of deciding whether the North 
German Confederation and the succeeding Empire of 1871 
were a Bundesstaat or a Staatenbund. The majority opin- 
ion of contemporary constitutional jurists accepted the 
bundesstaatUcJve GharaJcter of the Union, that is to say it 
recognized as a fact the Sovereignty of the Union in the 
international legal sense and the non-possession of such 
independence of the member States.^® But this applies 
only to Sovereignty viewed from the point of view of inter- 
national law. With regard to Sovereignty considered from 
the aspect of constitutional law there is a different story 
to tell. 

The meaning of Sovereignty in the constitutional sense 
has been made clear in Chapter III dealing with the con- 
ception of State and Sovereignty in German constitutional 
jurisprudence. Staatsgewalt, the modern equivalent for 
the older term Eerrschergewidt or Herrschermacht, as de- 
fined by Anschutz is the “competence, exclusively belong- 
ing to the State, of ruling land and people.” According to 

“On this subject see chapter III, section: Staatsgewalt and Souve- 
rhnetiLt. 
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the same authority this competence or power of the State 
“is supreme in its ^here,” the State’s command “has pre- 
cedence over the commands of aU other subordinate powers 
of the land,” and its will “breaks all resistance.” 

The recognition of the Sovereignty of the North German 
Confederation and the Empire of 18T1 in the international 
legal sense was predicated upon the doctrine of the indi- 
visibility of Sovereignty. Forced to concede the correct- 
ness of that doctrine, and admitting that the non-posses- 
sion of independence was a necessary corollary for the 
position of the States in relation to the National Union, 
a number of German jurists rejected the idea that inde- 
pendence was an essential characteristic of the States and 
that Sovereignty in the international legal sense was a 
necessary element of the Staat^ewalt conceived as Sover- 
eignty in the constitutional l^al sense. In other words, 
since they could not save the State character and the pos- 
session of the Staatsgewalt by the States under the Con- 
federation of 1866 and the Empire of 1871 on the presump- 
tion of the independence of the Sta.tes, they simply 
constructed a theory of statehood and Sovereignty in tj^ 
constitutional sense, which has no need of the troublesome 
feature of independence or Sovereignty in the international 
legal notion.^® 

As Anschutz explains in his work on the German consti- 
tutional law of the Monarchy, Sovereignty in the interna- 
tional legal sense, i. e. independence, is not an essential 
attribute of the State. He rightly refers to the fact that 
under Laband’s influence German juristic opinion had re- 
jected the doctrine still adhered to by such eminent authori- 
ties as Seydel and Zom, that a body politic in order to be a 

section: Sorereignty and Staatsgewalt. 

“See chapter V, section: National or State Sovereignty? (Text cor- 
responding to note 28)# 
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State must possess: UmbMngigheit. According to An- 
schutz, the doctrine that the State must possess independ- 
ence, first proclaimed by Bodin, is both impolitic and un- 
historic, at least from the point of view of the constitu- 
tional derelopment of the German States which, he points 
out, as members of the Holy Roman Empire, have long 
been the sole carriers of the new idea of the modem State. 
After sixty years of formal and actual independence to 
which they had no historical claim, they once more became 
member States of the North German Confederation formed 
in 1866. But he insists that they remained States and that 
they retained their Staatsgewalt in their own right. Posit- 
ing, as he does, the indivisibility of the Staatsgewalt, he 
holds that in the Confederation of 1866 and the Empire of 
1871, as in every Bundesstaat, indivisibility of the Staats- 
gewalt is not in question. In the Empire there existed, 
according to Anschtttz, only the Staatsgewalt of the States. 
The Empire possessed no Staatsgewalt above and aside 
from that of the States. It did not even share the Staats- 
gewalt of the States, but merely participated in the exercise 
of functions arising under the Staatsgewalt of the several 
States.^® 

In his commentary on the National Republican Consti- 
tution Anschutz accepts what he seems to consider as a 
dual, not divided Sovereignty. Article 1, Section 2, and 
Article 5 of the Constitution of 1919 state respectively 
that “the Staatsgewalt emanates from the people,” and 
that “the Staatsgewalt is exercised in National affairs by 
the organs of the Reich in accordance with the National 
Constitution, in the affairs of the Lander by the organs 
of the Lander in accordance with the constitutions of the 
Lander.” These provisions Anschutz interprets to the 

“ See the author’s “Concepts of State, Sovereignty, and International 
Law . . . chapter XI, notes 20-22. 
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effect that the Staatsgewalt exercised by the National 
Government emanates from the German people, that exer- 
cised by the Lander from the people of the Lander.’^* 
Hence he concludes that according to the National Repub- 
lican Constitution the Lhnder are commonwealths subor- 
dinate to the Reich but possessed of a Staatsgewalt in their 
own right, i. e. a Staatsgewalt which they have not received 
as a lien from the Reich, nor from anybody else. The 
Lander are therefore States under the Republic as well 
as under the Empire. “What elevates the State above the 
non-State and especially above the community,” Anschhtz 
writes, “is not Souveranetat (independence from the out- 
side and from above), but the originality and the non- 
delegated character {Eigemt'Andigheit) of the Henrsch&r- 
gewalt. According to the new as Avell as the old law, the 
German individual States^ now called Lander, have not lost 
their statehood by their adherence to the Reich. . . .” “ 
It is easy enough to conceive that under such a construc- 
tion of the State character of the member States of the 
Reich and of the possession in their own right of Sover- 
eignty in the constitutional legal sense, an extreme inter- 
pretation of that construction might lead to the notion of 
the legal right of nullification of any National law or act 
which is held to violate or infringe upon the HolieitsreaMe 
of the States flovdng from the possession of the Staatsge- 
walt in their own right. As has been shown in the descrip- 
tion of this phase of the States rights theory in the United 
States, under this construction the resort to secession can- 
not be had on the claim of a legal right, but rather as a 
last means of gaining political redress. In the case of the 
ig^erman States there exists an additional reason in favor 


‘^For a refutation of this interpretation see chapter V, section: Na- 
lonal or State Sovereignty? (Text corresponding to note 30). 

“ See note 13. 
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of the non-legal character of secession in the fact that the 
German States righters, as demonstrated above, admit the 
supremacy, i. e. Sovereignty of the National Union from 
the international legal point of view and thus concede the 
non-possession of independence on the part of the member 
States of the Union. 

While in the United States the South has resorted to 
secession in the attempt to force the North into recognition 
of the States rights doctrine in its relation to the slave 
question, no attempt at secession has so far been made by 
any German State. In fact the intention to resort to se- 
cession has been and is emphatically disclaimed even by 
those States which have asserted the right of nullifying 
National law. In consequence of the assassination of Herr 
Erzberger,“ former Minister of Finance, the attack upon 
Philipp Scheidemann,^^ former Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and the murder of Dr. Rathenau,^® at the time Foreign 
Minister in the Wirth Cabinet, the National Republican 
Government decided to take drastic action in order to put 
an end to these outrages committed apparently by members 
of secret organizations with strong nationalist and anti- 
republican tendencies. The Government placed before the 
Reichstag and the Reichsrat a bill dissolving all such 
secret organizations, prohibiting public slander and abuse 
of Republican Government officials and colors, public meet- 
ings of all kinds tending to lead to violence or abuse of the 
Republican Government, etc., and publications including 
material of the same tendency. The bill provided for the 
deportation of members of former reigning families^ when 
found guilty of such acts. It finally was to establish a new 
National Court for the Protection of the Republic {Starts- 

“August, 1921. 

“June, 1922. 

“July, 1922. 
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gericMsliof sum Schutse der Republik) before whicb all 
Tiolators under the provisions O'! the bill were to be tried. 
The law was enacted over the pi*otest of Bavaida, receiving 
'a two^thirds majority in both houses, i. e, a majority re- 
quired for a constitutional amendment. 

The enactment of the law was preceded by two ordi- 
nances of the National President, issued under authority 
of Article 48, Section 2,^® immediately after the murder of 
Dr. Eathenau, and containing in substance the provisions 
of the proposed law. Section 3 of Article 48, however, 
provides that “the National President must immediately 
inform the Eeichstag of all measures adopted . . and 
that “these measures shall be revoked on the demand of the 
Reichstag.” The Eeichstag did not disallow the ordinances 
but enacted them with considerable modification as Na- 
tional law. 

Together with the National Law for the Protection of the 
Republic, and as part of it, a National Civil Service Law 
and a National Criminal Police Law were enacted. The 
former demands of every functionary in the National Civil 
Seowice an oath to support the Constitution. It pro- 
vides for temporary retirement as a punishment for official 
acts of omission and commission affecting the welfare of 
the constitutional Republican Government and for re- 
peated infractions dismissal from the service. The Na- 
tional Criminal Police Law establishes a National Police 
Bureau for criminal cases with the special object of creat- 
ing a uniform and effective National control for the appre- 
hension of offenders against the safety of the State and 

“ “If public order and security are seriously disturbed or endangered 
in tbe Reicb, tbe National President may take all necessary steps for 
their restoration, intervening if necessary with the aid of the armed 
forces. For this purpose he may suspend for the time being, wholly 
or in part, the! fundamental rights established in Articles 114, 115, 117, 
118, 123, 124, and 153.” 
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Republican Constitution. This law limits the police power 
of the States in so far as it pro'vides in a degree for the 
transmission of orders by the National authorities to the 
State Police Bureaus and Stations and gives to the Reich 
certain rights of execution in the territory of the Lander.®" 

The National Law for the Protection of the Republic 
was enacted by a majority required for a constitutional 
amendment, though there would seem to be no doubt that 
the authority for its enactment might well be found in 
Article 9 of the Constitution which stipulates that: “When- 
ever it is necessary to establi^ uniform rules, the Reich 
has the right of legislation over (1) the promotion of social 
welfare; (2) the protection of public order and safety.” 

Bavaria’s protest against the presidential ordinances, as 
voiced in the Bavarian Lmdtag by the Prime Minister 
Count Lerchenfeld on June 28, may be summarized under 
six points: 1. The extension of the protection over former 
members of the Republican Government seems super- 
fluous; 2. the measures proposed invite espionage; 3. the 
minimum penalty of three months is too high ; 4. the pro- 
vision for the Staatsgerichtshof for the Protection of the 
Republic constitutes an attack upon State jurisdiction and 
State police power (Justin- tmd PaUzeihoh&it der Lander ) ; 
5. the extension of the pardoning power of the President 
conflicts with the Jmtiashoheit. of the Lander; 6. the retro- 
active power of the ordinances conflicts with the principles 
of legal procedure. While the grounds of protest of the 
flrst three points are clearly of a political nature, there is 
implied in the last three the charge that the ordinances 
transgress the spheres of National competency as defined 

®®For the English text of the Provisions of the Law for the Pro- 
tection of the Bepublic, including those of the National Civil Service 
Law and National Criminal Police Law see Appendices to the author's 
“Bavaria and the Beich. 
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in the National Constitution. Howevei*, Bavaria’s protest 
did not prevent the enactment of the National law embody- 
ing the features objected to by the Bavarian Government 
and a large part of the Bavarian Landtag and pressL 

In the time between the enactment of the National law 
and its formal promulgation the Bavarian Cabinet issued 
a special ordinance (SpecMverordnung) with the force of 
law, which constituted a nullification of part of the Na- 
tional law for Bavarian territory. In the preamble to this 
special ordinance the Bavarian Government attempted to 
justify its action on the following grounds: 1. The Na- 
tional law was passed against the well founded protest of 
Bavai'ia. 2. The provisions of the National law have 
caused such excitement in Bavaria that the peace and 
public safety ai’e endangered. Hence the Bavarian Govern- 
ment is compelled to institute immediate measures to re- 
lieve the situation by issuing its own ordinance. 

The first point was effectively answered by the National 
Government in a public statement of July 26, in which the 
Bavarian ordinance was declared to constitute an infringe- 
ment of the National Constitution and in which attention 
was called to the undeniable fact that the National law 
was enacted in both houses by the majority required for a 
constitutional amendment. “The National Law for the 
Protection of the Republic,” so the statement read, “was 
passed in the Reichsrat ... by a more than two-thirds 
majority. In the Reichsrat all State Governments have 
voted for the law with the exception of Bavaria. In the 
Reichstag the law was accepted also by a two-thirds ma- 
jority. ... In both houses the Bavarian Government has 
had occasion to voice its apprehension in a constitutional 
manner, and a series of its wishes have been heeded in the 
final passage of the law. . . .” As to the second point it 

“ For complete text of the statement of the National Government see 
i'bid.f pp. 60-61. 
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is difficult to perceive how the Bavarian ordinance could he 
called provisional since it was issued not prior to but in 
consequence of and as a protest against the presidential or- 
dinances and the National law, both of which were ex- 
pressly aimed at the elimination of the very danger which 
the Bavarian Government proposed to combat by its own 
ordinance. Nevertheless!, the Bavarian ordinance was 
defended as an emergency measure in an advisory opinion 
of the Bavarian Supreme Court on the ground that the 
good faith of the Bavarian Cabinet with regard to the pro- 
visional character of the ordinance under the terms of 
Section 4 of Article 48 of the National Constitution and 
Article 64 of the Constitution of the Bavarian State could 
not be questioned. The National right of demanding the 
appeal of the State ordinance was admitted, but the ordi- 
nance was declared to be binding for Bavarian State 
Courts as long as Bavaria had not withdrawn the same.®® 

A Compromise between National Supremacy and States 
Rights. From the point of view of the National Govern- 
ment it was clear that under the authority of Article 48, 
Section 4, President Ebert or the Reichstag had the legal 
right to request the revocation of the Bavarian ordinance 
and under Section 1, in case of a refusal, to hold Bavaria 
to the performance of the National law by using the armed 
forces of the Reich. 

In view of the critical situation of the Reich, especially 
from the aspect of its international relations, the National 
President decided, to attempt a solution by diplomacy 
rather than by the strict rule of law. In a personal letter 
to Graf von Lerchenfeld, Prime Minister of Bavaria, set- 
ting forth the illegality of the Bavarian ordinance, the 

^For the full text for the opinion of the Court see Poetzsch, Vom 
Staatsleben . . . , pp. 80-81. 
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critical situation of the Reich, and the consequent need for 
coopei'ation and union, he appealed to the Bavarian Oov- 
ernnient to withdraw its ordinance so that he, the Presi- 
dent of the Reich, would be spared the disagreeable 
necessity of requesting its revocation. The Bavarian 
Prime Minister replied in a personal letter, reitera ting 
Bavaria’s protest and defending the legality of the 
ordinance. He promised, however, to cooperate in a settle- 
ment of the conflict if certain concessions in the interpre- 
tation of the various objectionable features of the National 
law would be made by the National Government These 
modifications were made by negotiations of the parties 
concerned, affecting particularly the construction and the 
activities of the new National Court for the Protection of 
the Republic and the National Criminal Police Law. But 
in addition to these specific concessions the National Gov- 
ernment was forced to declare as a general policy that: 

. . The federal (hund^sstauiliche) character of the 
Reich, the State character and the Balmt of the Lander 
are recognized. The Reich will not absorb the Hoheits- 
rechte of the Lander by way of amendment of its constitu- 
tional competencies. In addition, assurance is given that 
the National Government will not, without necessity and 
without the consent of the Reichsrat, make use of those 
competencies which have not yet been applied, and that 
the National Government will not transfer former State 
functions to the administration of the Reich by newly 
created National organs or subordinate services.” 

In return for these concessions and promises the Bava- 
rian Government consented to revoke its ordinance and 
actually did revoke it. But the Bavarian Cabinet did not 
long survive this revocation w^hich the Bavarian States 

“ For a detailed study of this conflict see the author’s “Bavaria and 
the Reich. . 
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righters considered as yielding too mncli to the National 
forces favoring the transformation of the Bnndesistaat 
into a unitary State. 

It is strikingly characteristic of all phases of this con- 
flict that wherever the interests of Bavaria or those of the 
States are concerned, the spokesmen of Bavaria always 
speak of the Hoheitsrechte and the stmtliche Charahter 
of the Lander, while in their references to the interests of 
the Reich they almost uniformly speak in terms of the 
competencies granted to the Reich by the National Consti- 
tution and of the legal limitations which the latter has 
placed upon the Reich in dealing with the States. Still 
more signiflcant is the fact that the National President, 
clearly for reasons of expediency, indulged in the same 
peculiarity in his personal letter to the Bavarian Premier. 
In this letter he speaks of himself as the guardian of the 
National Constitution and of the Reichsgedanken, the idea 
or concept of the Reich. He opposes as erroneous the fear 
that, through the National law in question, the systematic 
elimination of the Hoheitsrechte of the States was begun. 
He gives assurance that the provisions of this law cannot 
change the State character of the Lander. This character 
is founded on the National Constitution. Itl represents the 
very strength of the Reich and to preserve this character 
shall be his, the President’s^ special task during his term 
of office. 

What has been said of President Ebert’s letter holds 
true alsO' of the phraseology of the official statements issued 
by the National Government embodying the terms of the 

“^Witliin the intent of the spokesmen of Bavaria and the Reich the 
term “Hoheit” and ‘'Hoheitsrechte” as used in the course of this con- 
troversy must be taken for the equivalent of “Staatsgewalt” in the con- 
stitutional sense, and must therefore be rendered in English as “Sover- 
eignty” or "sovereign rights.” 
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agreement between Miiuelien and Berlin, In the semi- 
official commentary on the terms of the agreement, the 
Bavarian Government definitely asserts “the Staatlichkeit 
and the Hoheitsrechte” of Bavaria, “for the protection of 
which she now has received very valuable securities.” The 
commentary calls attention to the considerable success 
achieved by Bavaria in the matter of the federal idea for 
the benefit of all the Lander. The restriction promised 
by the National Government in the application of its con- 
stitutional competencies is interpreted to act as a strong 
deterrent against further unification and centralization. 
In view of this success the Bavarian Government gener- 
ously counsels “joyful cooperation with the Eeich.” 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
National Constitution of 1919 nowhere refers to the 
component parts of the Eeich as “Staaten.” Nowhere 
does it speak of their “staatliche Charakter.” It de- 
scribes them by the nondescript term Lander.®* The 
reason for this is not far to seek if we rememher that 
the issue underlying this conflict between Bavaria and 
the Eeich is older than the Law for the Protection of 
the Eepublic and even older than the Republican Con- 
stitution. The term “Lander” was deliberately chosen by 
the framers of the Constitution of Weimar for the simple 
reason that, owing to its nondescript or amhiguous char- 
acter, it wms the only term upon w’hich the proponents of 
the unitary State and the advocates of States rights could 
agree.®* The tenn “Hoheitsrechte” is found in the Weimar 
Constitution only once. But this instance provides for the 
surrender to the National Eepublic of certain “Hoheits- 
rechte” held by Bavaria and Wiirttemberg as reserved 

“See chapter V, section: Stamme, Staaten, Lander. 
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rights (Soiiderreohte) held by Bavaria and Wdrtteniberg 
under the Constitution of 1871. Wherever the National 
Constitution of 1919 refers to what Bavaria would call 
“Hoheitsrechte,” it actually speaks of rights of the Lander 
as, for instance, their right of legislation,^^ or in the form 
of concessions or qtiasi demands^ such as “the law of the 
Reich will be executed by the State authorities, unless 
otherwise provided by National law,” or, “ordinary 
jurisdiction will be exercised by the . . . Courts of the 
Lander.” 

It thus appears that the whole conflict resolves itself 
into two phases, the one a conflict of legal principles, the 
other one of political expediency. The first phase was 
terminated in favor of the Reich. Bavaria, by the revoca- 
tion of her ordinance and by the formal acceptance of the 
National Law for the Protection of the Republic, prac- 
tically admitted her constitutional legal limitations in the 
question involved and thus the corresponding supremacy 
of the Reich. This being so it might seem irrelevant to 
ask who won the battle from the point of view of political 
prestige, were it not for the fact that Bavaria’s pretensions 
to statehood and sovereign rights are based upon a purely 
political interpretation of the constitutional legal premises 
involved.®® 

National Enforcement Against the States. One of the 
forms which National supervision and control over the 
States may take is that of actual execution of the National 
will by the armed forces of the Reich. This takes place in 

"Art. 12. 

“Art. 14. 

“Art. 103. 

“In this connection see chapter XIII of the author’s “Concepts of 
State, Sovereignty, and International Law, especially the sections: 
Confusion of Legal and Political Thinking and Political Pretensions 
versus Legal Facts. 
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the most extreme cases of the refusal on the part of a State 
to carry out the obligations imposed upon it by the Na- 
tional Government. This form of supervision is based on 
Section 1 of Article 48 of the National Constitution, which 
authorizes the National President to employ the armed 
forces of the Reich to enforce compliance with the National 
will by the Lilnder.®^ The conflict calling forth such en- 
forcement is not one constituting a difference of opinion 
between Reich and Lander, but one of a categorical refusal 
by a State to obey the will of the Reich. The refusal in 
question may be one of rejection of the National President’s 
demand, for the repeal of an ordinance of nullification 
of National law, or the failure to abide by a decision of the 
Reichsgericht or the Staatsgerichtshof rendered in the 
settlement of a difference of opinion wdthin a State, be- 
tween the States, between Reich and States, or opposition 
to a request of the National Cabinet to correct the State’s 
method of execution of National law, or any combination 
of these possibilities. 

The failure of the Berlin Government to exclude polit- 
ical considerations from the settlement of its conflict with 
Bavaria concerning a fundamentally constitutional legal 
issue w^as to a large extent responsible for the attitude of 
Bavaria and Saxony in their even more serious contro 
versies with the Reich arising over the ordinances of the 
National President of September 26, 1923, proclaiming 
the partial suspension of fundamental rights (Amndkme- 
zustand) for the Reich. When in September, 1923, the 
new Stresemann Cabinet realized the necessity of discon- 
tinuing the policy of passive resistance against the French 
occupation of the Ruhr, the National Government was con- 

“ “If any State does not perform the duties Imposed upon it by the 
Constitution or by National laws, the National President may hold it 
to the performance thereof by force of arms.” Art. 48, Sect. 1. 
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fronted by the problem of bringing public opinion in line 
as quickly as possible. The two elements most violently 
opposed to the new policy of surrender were the National- 
ists and Communists. Both had hoped to gain for their 
principles and parties from the chaos threatening from the 
continuance of passive resistance and from the discredit 
which such chaos would of course place upon the Govern- 
ment of the moderate or middle parties. 

On September 26 the National Government issued a 
proclamation announcing the cessation of passive resist- 
ance. On the same day the Bavarian Government pub- 
lished an ordinance temporarily suspending the funda- 
mental rights of its citizens and appointing Herr von 
Kahr as General State Commissary for Bavaria. This 
ordinance was claimed to be issued on the authority of 
Section 4 of Article 48 of the National Constitution, which 
provided that “if there is danger from delay, the State 
Cabinet may for its own territory take provisional meas- 
ures as specified in Section 2.®® According to the terms of 
the Bavarian ordinance the executive power was delegated 
to the State Commissary. With the exception of the courts 
and the military authorities, all National and State func- 
tionaries (Behorden) in Bavaria were to be subject to the 
orders of the Commissary whO' was authorized to employ 
the armed forces if necessary. 

A few hours later, but still on the same day, the National 
President, on the basis of the same Section 2 of Article 48, 
issued an ordinance proclaiming the Ausnahmezustand 
over the entire Reich. This ordinance temporarily sus- 

^The facts concerning this conflict between Bavaria and the Reich 
are taken from: Rothenbiicher, Der Streit zwischen Bayern und dem 
Reich um Art. 48 RV. und die Inpflichtnahme der 7. Division im 
Herbste 1923 (Archiv des offentlichen Rechts, N.F, 7. bd., 1924, pp. 
71-86) ; Poetzsch, Vom Staatsleben . . . ; and from the Osnabriicker 
Zeitung of the time involved. 
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pended the fundamental right of the citizens of the Reich. 
It ti'ansferred the executive functions of the Reich to the 
Minister for National Defense {Reichswehrminister) and 
through him to the National commanders of the various 
divisions of the Boiohsicchr. In agreement with the Min- 
ister of the Interior the Minister of National Defense was 
to appoint civil commissaries (Regierungslcommissare) 
w^ho were to assist the military commanders in the civil 
administration. As it developed later, the National ordi- 
nance was issued mainly in consequence of the action of 
the Bavarian Government and especially on account of 
the choice of von Kahr as General State Commissary for 
Bavaria. For as Herr Stresemann admitted on October 
24, at the meeting of the Minister-presidents and dele- 
gates of the States, the appointment of a man of von Kahr’s 
political views was likely to encourage the extremists of 
the right all over the Reich and might lead to acts of 
violence on their pai't. It was this danger which the Nar 
tional ordinance was intended to meet.®® 

Prom the National and legal point of view the situation 
may he summarized as follows: The Bavarian ordinance, 
issued under authority of Article 48, Section 4, of the 
National Constitution, could only he temimrary. It was 
superseded by the National ordinance in so far as the 
provisions of the two ordinances were identical. The pro- 
visions of the Bavarian ordinance exceeding those of the 
National ordinance might be either valid or invalid. As 
far as they did not conflict with the ordinance of the Na- 
tional President they could be considered as valid. As far 
as they did conflict they were, of course, invalid under 
the provision of Article 13, Section 2, of the National Con- 
stitution. According to Section 2 of the National ordi- 


Rothenbacher, pp. 72-73. 
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nance no National civil commissary was to be appointed 
for Bavaria. Hence the authority of von Kahr as General 
State Commissary for Bavaria could be deduced only from 
Bavarian and not from National law. General von Lossow, 
National Commander of the Bavarian Division of the 
Beiohswelvr, held the executive power in Bavaria under 
the terms of the National ordinance. Von Kahr, being 
Civil Commissary under Bavarian State law, could not 
claim a legally superior authority over von I^ssow as tem- 
porary executive under the authority of the National 
ordinance.®* But this analysis of the legal situation was 
not acceptable to Bavaria. According to the reasoning of 
the Bavarian Government, the National Government had 
recognized the position of von Kahr as Bavarian State 
Commissary by its failure to provide for the appointment 
of a National Civil Commissary for Bavaria. 

Under the pressure of Communist excesses in Saxony 
and Thuringia and under apprehension of the threatening 
Nationalist attitude elsewhere, the National Government 
once more failed to insist upon a strictly legal settlement 
of the difidculty with Bavaria Instead of bringing the 
issue before the Staat^erichtshof it took the position that 
as far as the provisions of the twO' ordinances agreed, the 
Ausndhmemstand in Bavaria created by the Bavarian ordi- 
nance might be considered as existing alongside that 
established by the National ordinance for the rest of the 
Reich.®* However, an attempt to proceed impartially 
against both Communists and Nationalists brought the 
ambiguous position of the National Government into an 
acute conflict which could not be ignored. An order was 
issued by the Minister of National Defense for the sup- 
pression of a Bavarian Nationalist paper {D&r Volkische 

p. 73. 

“Hid., pp. 73-74. 
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BeohacJiter). General von Lossow, however, refused to 
carry out this order on the ground that by oral instruction 
from the Minister of National Defense he was hound to 
maintain friendly relations with von Kahr, which under 
this demand for the forceful execution of the order wO'Uld 
be impossible. This refusal on the part of von Lossow 
finally resulted in his suspension and retirement by order 
of the National Minister of Defense of October 20. On the 
same day the Bavarian Government issued a proclamation 
in which it branded von Lossow’s suspension by the Na- 
tional Government as an invasion of the police power of 
Bavaria and announced the appointment of von Lossow as 
the Bavarian State Commandant of the Bavarian Division 
of the Reiclisicehr. 

The National Government openly declared this act on 
the part of Bavaria to be a violation of the National Con- 
stitution and advised the Bavarian Division to remain 
faithful to the National oath. This National proclama- 
tion was suppressed in Bavaria and the Bavarian Division 
was, without oath, “obligated to the State of Bavaria as 
the custodian for the German people” until “harmony be- 
tween Bavaria and the Eeich should be reestablished.”*® 
General von Lossow accepted the Bavarian appointment 
and in a public announcement of October 22 defended the 
action of the Bavarian Government. Professing his and 
the Bavarian Division’s loyalty to the Eeich he protested 
against the attempts of the Berlin Government, subject to 
Marxist influences, to force upon the Bavarian General 
State Commissary orders which would result in paralyzing 
Bavaria as the protectress of German and Nationalist 
sentiment. 

At the request of the Government of Wiirttemberg a 


"Iftid., pp. 76-77. 
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meeting of the Minister-presidents and delegates of the 
States was effected on October 24. As a result of the con- 
siderations of this meeting the representatives of all the 
States, Bavaria excepted, declared that: “In the conflict 
between Bavaria and the Reich all the representatives of 
the Lander unanimously take the position of the Reich. 
They consider the immediate settlement of the question of 
the personnel essential. In order to avoid similar conflicts 
in the future the Lander unanimously request {verlanr 
gen) the early commutation of the military Ausnahme- 
zustand into one of a civil character. In agreement with 
the National Chancellor the representatives of the Lhnder 
consider it desirable that negotiations be opened at the 
proper time for the eventual determination of the relations 
between Reich and Lander in the direction {im 8inm) of a 
larger degree of autonomy {Selistdndigkeit ) On the 
basis of this statement the National Government, on Octo- 
ber 29, requested the Government of Bavaria to restore the 
National command of the Bavarian Division of the Reiohs- 
loeJvr. This request remained without result. 

In the meantime the Reich had become involved also 
with the Governments of Saxony and Thuringia. The 
Governments of these States were as strongly C ommuni st 
as that of Bavaria was Nationalist. The Communist ele- 
ments in the industries, consisting largely of half grown 
youths and young men, well organized in hundreds {Him- 
dertsehaften) and armed, had been terrorizing the older 
and! more balanced ranks of labor and the rest of the popu- 
lation in general. Repeated appeals from the National 
Government had failed to induce the Governments of the 
States concerned to restrain the disturbers. In fact. Prime 
Minister Zeigner of Saxony was generally considered as 


Poetzscli, Vom Staatsleben .... p. 94. 
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fjxvorably iiiclinwl towards the Communists’ aim of a 
Soviet form of government. General Miiller, Commander 
t>f the Saxon Division of the Reidmcchr, ordered the dis- 
solution of the Communist Hundcrtsclwftoi. His actioa 
was opposed by the Saxon Government with the active 
support of the Laniltag. The subsequent demand of the 
National Government for the resignation of the Saxon 
Cabinet was categorically rejected on the ground that it 
was not the National Government but the Saxon Landtag 
which was competent to decide on the constitutionality of 
the action of the Saxon Government. This reply was given 
on October 28.'’® In consequence of the Saxon Govern- 
ment's refusiil to comply W’ith the National Cabinet’s 
request for abdication, President Ebert issued an ordi- 
nance under authority of Article 48 of the National Con- 
stitution, authorizing the National Chancellor to depose 
members of the Saxon Government and to replace them by 
others, with the exception of the judges of the regular 
courts.®* 

On October 20 the Bavarian State Commissary had in- 
formed Berlin that the Bavarian Government refused to 
deal with Minister of National Defense von Gessler, who 
by the ordinance of President Ebert had been appointed 
military dictator for the entire Reich, The situatioiiii of 
the National Government was made still more difficult by 

“The Saxon Prime Minister Dr. Zelgner answered the National 
Government’s request as follows: "Mr. Chancellor: I acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of October 27, 1923. The request which it con- 
tains, is emphatically declined by the Saxon Government. There is no 
political justification for your demand and from the legal point of view 
it is incompatible with the National Constitution. Only the Saxon 
Landtag is authorized to recall the Saxon Government. As long as this 
is not done, the Saxon Government will remain in office. But it will 
immediately seek a vote of confidence in the Landtag” (Poetzsch, Vom 
Staatsleben . . ., pp, 98-99). 

“ Hid., p. 99. 
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the fact that, while Bavaria had made the granting of any 
concessions to the National Government contingent upon 
drastic action against the Government of Saxony, the 
Socialists of the Keich had made their support of and con- 
tinued participation in the National Government condi- 
tional upon the taking of the same rigorous measures 
against Bavaria.^® The hand of the National Government 
was finally forced by serious disturbances in the large 
cities of Saxony. Additional RekshMoehr troops were sent 
to occupy Dresden, the State Capital, and the large indus- 
trial cities of the State. A detachment of National troops 
appearing before the Government building in Dresden, Dr. 
Zeigner and his Cabinet were informed by them that they 
had been deposed by National authority and that the Gov- 
ernment of Saxony would be temporarily placed in the 
hands of a National civil governor. A few days later the 
Landtag elected a new Government satisfactory to the 
Eeich.*^ Thus by the end of October Saxony had sur- 
rendered to the Keich. 

Communism having now successfully been dealt with, 
the Socialist party threatened to withdraw from the Na- 
tional coalition government unless Berlin would take ener- 
getic steps to bring Bavaria to terms.*® Bavaria on the 
other hand had apparently made common cause with the 
extreme Nationalists under Hitler’s leadership and de- 
manded as a condition of negotiations with the Eeich the 
elimination of the Socialists from the National Government 
and a “pure Teutonic and Nationalist dictatorship for the 
Keich.” In addition it broadened the issue by requesting 
the settlement of the general relations between the Keich 
and the States. But owing to the fact that the Socialist 

"New Yorker Staatszeitung, Oct, 20, 1923. 

"Jliid., Nov. 1, 1923. 

" Osnabrftcker Zeitung, Nov. 1, 1923. 
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ultiiTiiatuin was made public in the press, and that coupled 
with its demand for drastic action aj^ainst Bavaria was the 
reiiuest for the immediate revocation of the Ausnahme- 
zustand for the entire Reich, the National Cabinet realized 
that yielding to the Socialists in general and in their re- 
quest for the abandonment of the Ausnahme:: ustand for the 
Reich in particular would be incompatible with drastic 
action against Bavaria and would only tend to stiffen the 
latter’s insurrectionist attitude. The ultimatum was de- 
clined and the Socialists withdrew’ from the Government.*® 
One of the Bavarian conditions for a peaceful settlement 
seemed thus to be fulfilled. But here again, as in the case 
of Saxony, the National Government’s hands w^ere finally 
forced by open rebellion. The fifth anniversary of the 
Republic was made the occasion for the Hitler-Ludendorfl 
“Putsch” of November 8. Professedly forced by circum- 
stances beyond his control, von Kahr issued a declaration 
in w’hich he assumed in conjunction w’ith von Lossow and 
Seisser “the conduct of State affairs as regent for the 
Monarchy which five years ago . . . was so ignominiously 
destroyed.” But the very boldness and haste of the revolt 
proved its undoing. As soon as von Kahr, von Lossow, 
and Seisser secured their personal freedom they repudiated 
their action and denied all complicity in the revolt They 
asserted their absolute loyalty to the National Republican 
Government. Von Kahr was in favor of a Nationalist 
Germany, but he believed that a Nationalist Government 
could be established without actual revolution against the 
National Union. He w’as in favor of monarchy for both 
Bavaria and for the Reich, but he held that the time for 
the return to Monarchy had not yet come. As the Bavarian 
Beichswehr and the State Police had remained loyal to von 


Hid., Not. 6, 1923. 
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Lossow, the rebellion was quelled before the march against 
Berlin had progressed beyond Munich. Ludendorff was 
arrested and Hitler fled the country. In the meantime the 
Berlin Government had issued a manifesto condemning the 
revolt and announcing rigorous measures to restore the 
constitutional status. “The German Government,” part of 
the text read, “possesses the means and power to meet 
successfully every Putsch and to protect the Constitution 
of the Eeich. The Reichsic-eJir and the National Police 
{Schiitspolisei) , faithful to their oath, will do their duty.”^* 
It was the firmness of this proclamation which is held to 
have influenced von Kair greatly in his apparently nega- 
tive attitude towards the insurgents. 

Increased States Rights by Change of the National 
Constitution. The National Government had warned the 
Bavarian revolutionists that it would restore the constitu- 
tional status in their State by the most rigorous measures 
if such would prove necessary. Having successfully 
broken the resistance of the Saxon Government, it was at 
last physically in the position to make good its threat 
against Bavaria. The hands of the National Executive 
were further strengthened by the State Government of 
Wiirttemberg which had issued a statement condemning 
the Bavarian revolt,^® But even more important was 
the fact that in this instance there was little cause for 
fear of foreign intervention for the reason that the French 
Ambassador in Berlin expressed his Government’s appre- 

** Schwabischer Merkur. Wockenausgabe fur das Ausland, Nov. 3-9, 
1923. 

® The proclamation of the State Government of "Wiirttemberg strongly 
condemned the Nationalist attempt to overthrow the National Govern- 
ment and forbade “every kind of activity which might appear as sup- 
port of the Bavarian insurgents” (Schwabischer Merkur .... Nov. 
3-9, 1923). 
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hension coucenung the possibility of the restoration of the 
Monarchy as a possible couse<iuence of a successful out- 
come of the Bavarian Putsch. But no forceful measures 
were found to be required. Through its ignominious fail- 
ure the Ilitler-Ludeuclorft' revolt, aimed at the overthrow 
of the Repiiblican National Constitution of 1919 and of 
the National Republic founded upon that Constitution, 
succeeded in doing what the National Government had so 
far failed to accomplish. It considerably weakened the 
whole of the States rights movement as a political factor 
in the relations of Reich and States and to the same degree 
strengthened the chances for a strictly legal adjustment 
of the differences l>etween Lander and Reich by way of 
eventual changes of the National Constitution, if such 
changes should prove uecessai*y and feasible. An opinion 
to this effect was expressed by the National Chancellor in 
a review of the external and internal situation of the Reich 
on November 23, 1923. Referring to the relations of the 
Reich with the States he said ; 

. . . The negotiations between Bavaria require as a first 
basis the return to constitutional conditions and the subor- 
dination of the Bavarian Division of the Reichswehr under the 
[National] Army command. This thought has also penetrated 
wide circles in Bavaria. Other tendencies go in different direc- 
tions. These concern the question of federation. They have 
been formulated in the Reichstag in proposals of the Bava- 
rian People’s party. I do not wish to consider all the details 
of these proposals, but I may announce that discussions have 
taken place within the National Government concerning the 
question of the extent to which changes of the present Consti- 
tution in its effect upon the Lander may be possible. This is 

“Associated Press dispatch. New Yorker Staatszeitung, Nov. 10, 
1923. 
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not only a Bavarian question. These demands; have been made 
also by other States. It is not a question of loyalty to the 
Constitution, for every State has the right to propose a change 
of the Constitution. The second question is one of greater 
decentralization of the VerheJirswesen [railroads], the third 
one of the 8teuer- und Finanzhoheit. . . 

The negotiations for the return to the constitutional 
status here referred to by the National Chancellor finally 
resulted in an agreement between Bavaria and the Reich, 
published on February 18, 1924, the salient points of which 
are as follows: 

1. In the future Bavaria’s wishes shall be considered before 
the recall of the Commander of the Bavarian Division of the 
Eeichswehr. 2. Prior to the employment of Bavarian troops 
outside of Bavaria the Bavarian Government shall be con- 
sulted if possible and its wishes duly considered, especially in 
regard to the internal security of the State. 3. The form of 
the oath for the Eeichswehr shall be changed to read, “I swear 
allegiance to the Constitution of the German Eeich and to that 
of my native State . . . and obedience to the National Presi- 
dent and to my superiors.” 

In consequence of these concessions on the part of the 
National Government, General von Lossow tendered his 
resignation and the Bavarian Division of the Reiohswehr 
once more came under National command. On the same 
day a National ministerial ordinance appeared in which 
“the territory of the Free State of Bavaria was excepted 
from the application of Sections 2 and 4 of the ordinance 
of the National President, by which the Ausnahvnezustand 
for the Reich had been established, in view of the fact that 


" Osnabriicker Zeitung, Nov. 23, 1923. 
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in this territory the '‘Aiisuahmv;:iustaml is already in ex- 
istence ami is to continue.” 

The significance of this agreement is this. In the matter 
of the coramaml of the Bavarian Division the National 
Government nominally and actually secured the recogni- 
tion of the National rights. xU far as the National and 
Bavarian iState ordinances are concerned the National 
Government technically and actually renounced the en- 
forcement (d the National ordinance in Bavarian territory. 
A. formal recognition of the supremacy of the NatiO'nal 
ordinance may, however, he construed from the fact that 
the existence of the Bavarian AnmaJimesmtand was sanc- 
tioned by the National ministerial ordinance of February 
18, exempting Bavaria from the application of the NatiO'nal 
ordinance on the ground that in Bavaria the AimaJme- 
siistmid was already in existence. 

As to the other topics referred to by the National Chan- 
cellor as being subject to future regulation in the direction 
of decentralization by way of amendment of the NatiO'nal 
Constitution, several attempts have been made by the in- 
terested parties but nO' essential changes of the kind desired 
have up to this time been effected. On September 20, 1920, 
the Bavarian People’s pai'ty, convened in State Convention 
of Bamberg, passed the following resolution known as the 
Bamberger Program : 

The Bavarian People’s party holds faithfully to the Eeich. 
It sees in the federal development of its Constitution the sole 
guarantee of its reconstruction and happiness. For this reason 
it demands; 

1, The federal (hundesstaatliGhe) form of the Beich and 
the reestablishment of an organ of the States equivalent to 
the former Bundesrat. 

2. The right of the States to decide their own form of State 
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and Constitution and the early possibility of the creation of 
member States in a constitutional legal manner. 

3. No further curtailment of the competencies of the 
Lhnder by new [National] laws and ordinances. 

4. The greatest possible assimilation of National organs 
active in the States to the administrative system of the 
States. 

5. Execution of the National Laws by State organs. 

6. The right of the individual States of concluding treaties 
with foreign States in matters of their own competence as 
established by the National Constitution and the right to 
appoint representatives to foreign States. 

7. The establishment of the States’ right of taxation 
{Steuerholieit der Staaten) in the form of levying their own 
taxes and of increasing National taxes [to meet the States’ 
needs]. The levying and administration of all taxes and 
dues by the States. . . . 

8. Decisive participation of the member States in the 
affairs of the postal and railway service and of the water- 
ways of the States serving the general commerce and traffic. 

9. Development and management {Betriei) of water 
power by the States. 

10. Division of the Beichswehr into State contingents. 
The independent right of the States to establish the Aws- 
nahmesustand for their territories for the maintenance of 
public security and order and the right to employ their own 
army contingents for that purpose. 

11. Eegulation of the school system by the States as the 
main field of its cultural policy, leaving to the Reich a 
definite guarantee for the education of the children in ac- 
cordance with the will of those endowed with the right of 
educating the young. . . . The right of the States to regu- 
late its scientific libraries. 

12. Guarantee for the security of Bavarian State property 
against further infringement by the Eeich.^® 


“ Poetzscb, Vom Staatsleben .... pp. 99-100. 
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In Octol)ev of the same year the President of the Lmitag 
of Radon issiietl a pamphlet entitled “Reich und Lander,” 
proposing a readjustment of the relations of the Reich and 
the States in the direction of the old Constitution. On the 
24th of the stime month the representatives of the Lander, 
convened in connection with the conflict of the Reich and 
Bavaria over the dismissal of General von Lossow, ex- 
pressed the desire for negotiations for the same purpose. 
On November 0 the German Nationals {Deutschnatio- 
nalcn ) submitted to the Reichstag a motion calling for “the 
appointment of a committee of 28 charged with the exam- 
ination of the Weimar Constitution with a view to a better 
consideration of sound federal principles.” On November 
20 the Bavarian People’s party moved for an appeal to 
the National Government in favor of a speedy submission 
of a bill for the amendment of the National Constitution 
on the basis of the Bamberg Program. On January 8, 
1924, the BaviU'ian Government submitted to the National 
Government a. memorial “For the Revision of the Weimar 
Constitution.” Finally on May 28 of the same year the 
German People’s party renewed the motion of the Nation- 
als for “the creation of a committee of 28 to he charged 
with the examination of the Constitution of August 11, 
1919, in the light of the experiences acquired since that 
date, especially with regard to the sphere of mutual eonii- 
petences between Reich and Lander in the field of legisla- 
tion and administra.tion.” " 

As stated above, no essential changes have up to this 
time been effected in the apportionment of the competences 
between Reich and Lhnder, all these efforts notwithstand- 
ing; and it may be added, no essential changes in that 
direction are likely to be made for many years to come. 

« IMS., pp. 100-101. 
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It is true, in the Empire the railroads had been under 
State control. The Reich of 1871 had claimed the super- 
vision of and legislation “over such taxes as are to be 
applied to the use of the Empire.” Under the terms of the 
Republican Constitution the Holieitsreohte of the States 
over their railroads were transferred to the Reich. Ac- 
cording to Article 8 of the National Constitution of 1919 
the National Republic has not only “the right of legislation 
over taxation and other income, in so far as they may be 
claimed in whole or in part for its purposes,” but it may 
also claim “any source of revenue which formerly belonged 
to the States,” though when doing so “it must have con- 
sideration for the financial requirements of the States.” 
Thus, in accordance with Article 8, the Republican Reich 
has established by National legislation National control 
in the matter of inheritance taxation; an extraordinary 
war contribution for the year 1919; a war contribution 
based on the increase of the wealth of the individual; a 
tax on the acquisition of land; the match tax; the tax on 
playing cards; the tobacco tax; the ReicJisrwtopfer; and 
various others.*® The Beichsahgalenordnung of December 
13, 1919, provides for a National administrative S 3 ^tem 
with subordinate State finance bureaus. The National 
Finance Court (Reichsfiuanzhof) is the highest financial 
authority for the Reich and the States. The State tax law 
passed by the Reichstag on March 30, 1920, still leaves to 
the Lander and communes the right to collect taxes accord- 
ing to State law, but only in so far as this right does not 
conflict with the provisions of he National Constitution 
and mth National legislation.®^ Article 2 of the law spe- 
cifically states that “the collection of taxes for the Reich 
precludes the collection of kindred taxes by the Lander 

" For details see Qieae, pp. 88-89. 

^ Landessteuergesetz vom SO Mans, 1920, Art. 1. 
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and communes unless it is otherwise provided by National 
legislation.” It specifically prohibits the increase of the 
National taxes by the Lander or communes without the 
authorization by National law. Article 3 stipulates that 
“State and communal taxes which tend to impair (sc/to- 
digen) the tax income of the Eeich are not to be levied if 
the preponderant interests of the Eeich so demand.” Most 
significant of all, Article 5 demands that new State regu- 
lations for the collection of taxes by the communes must, 
prior to their promulgation, be submitted to the National 
Minister of Finance and, according to Article 6, in case of 
a disagreement between National and State authorities, 
to the Eeichsfinanzhof ivhose decision is binding upon the 
States.®* 

The revision of this law of July 23, 1924, known as the 
Finamamgleichgesets has allowed a few technical amelio^ 
rations in favor of the States but it strictly adheres to the 
principles of the LandesstemrgeseU of 1920 as stated 
above. 

. Aside from the resentment over the loss of the control of 
the railroads by Bavaria and Wtirttemberg, it is the almost 
total disappearance of local autonomy in the sphere of 
public finance which is chiefly responsible for the general 
demand for revision of the National Constitution in favor 
of greater decentralization, or as it is usually expressed, in 
favor of a return to the Constitution of Bismarck. How- 
ever, with the acceptance of the Dawes Plan and the subse- 
quent transformation of the National railway system into 
an international corporation, and furthermore with the 
acceptance of the provisions for the heavy f* asb payments 
by the Eeich as^ stipulated by the Dawes Plan, there seems 
little hope for any decided change in the direction of the 

. “ Sartorivis, p. 4^96 fE. 
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decentralization of the Y erhehrswesen or of the financial 
system of the Reich. The ambitions of the Lander in the 
direction of individualistic self-realization or self-expres- 
sion must at least for the time being find their outlet in the 
sphere of legitimate cultural and social specialization 
rather than in pursuit of particularlst aspirations of poli- 
tics and government. And the longer such changes are 
of necessity deferred, the greater are the chances that the 
present impetuous demands will give place to a soberer 
aspect of the situation and eventually to less exorbitant 
demands on the part of the Lfinder in more normal and 
prosperous times. 

Einheits- or Bundesstaat? As under the Empire of 1871 
German juristic opinion was divided on the question 
whether the Empire was a Bundesstaat or a Staatenbund, 
so to-day, under the Republic, it is equally at odds in the 
attempt to decide whether the Republican Reich is a 
unitary or federated State (Einheits- oder Bundesstaat). 
The answer to this question would also determine the char- 
acter of the Lander as States or as mere administrative 
units. The extreme view in favor of the unitary character 
of the Reich is held by such constitutional authorities as 
Giese, Poetzsch, and Wenzel, while the extreme States 
righters are represented by Stier-Somlo, Jellinek, Arndt, 
and othersi.'® In his commentary on the new National Con- 
stitution Giese says : “Whether the Reich is a unitary State 
or a Bundesstaat depends upon the State character of the 
Lander. . . . Considered from the formal aspect of the 
law the Lander are treated as States and thus the Reich 
is a Bundesstaat. Considered from the material side of 

“ See Brunet, tr. Gtollomb, p. 70. Brunet Includes in this list Jacobi, 
£3iii]i6itsstEEt Oder BuiidesstEiat, Leipzig, 1919. JECobl, bowever, does 
not describe what is, but what be thinks will be. 
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tlie law the Lander can no longer be termed States and the 
Eeich must thus be called a unitary State.” Speaking 
of the duties which the National Constitution places upon 
the Lander, Giese holds that “there can be no question of 
membership duties as in the former Empire, for the Ee- 
publican E«ich is no longer built upon the Lander but upon 
the German people. The Lhnder are only autonomous 
provinces of the decentralized unitary National State.”'® 
The State character of the Lander and the correspond- 
ing non-unitary character of the Eeich is asserted by the 
States righters on the basis of the doctrine that a State is 
a State and possesses Staatsgewalt, i. e. Sovereignty in the 
constitutional legal sense, regardless of its status from the 
international legal aspect.®* In other words, it is based on 
the theory that independence in the international legal 
sense is not an essential characteristic of the State and of 
the Staatsgewalt conceived as Sovereignty in the constitu- 
tional legal sense. In his discussion of the Eepublican 
Constitution of the Eeich and the constitutions of the 
Lander, Jellinek concedes that the Lander have lost in im- 
portance in the same degree in which the Eeich has gained. 
The Lander, he points out, still have in principle the full 
power of legislation. But there is left to them hardly an 
important sphere for the exercise of this power. With the 
impending removal of the income tax from the activities 
of the Lander they will be deprived of their most impor- 
tant medium of independence {^elbstandiglceit) in their 
relation to the Eeich. The Lander still possess in principle 

“ Giese, pp. 63-64. 

“IMfl., p. 177. 

“This doctrine has heen considered to some extent in chapter III 
dealing with the conception of State and SoTereignty in German con- 
stitutional jurisprudence, and in its significance in international law 
and relations in the author's “Concepts of State, Sovereignty, and 
International Law,” chapters XI and xttt 
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their own system of judicial procedure and administration. 
But the administration and conduct of foreign and mili- 
tary affairs has been taken over by the Reich. Their share 
in the financial administration is insignificant, that of the 
railroads and rivers has been undertaken by the Reich. The 
Lfinder still possess territorial Sovereignty {Gehietslio- 
heit), but by a National constitutional amendment, and in 
some cases an ordinary National law, their territorial 
possessions may be changed against their will. The Lander 
still have their own State citizens, but every German has 
equal rights and duties with the citizens of every one of the 
Lander. The Lander still have the constitutive power, but 
the Reich prescribes for them' the republican and parlia- 
mentary form of government and the fundamental prin- 
ciples for the State and municipal election laws. Never- 
theless he concludes that the Lhnder are States. Though 
Sovereignty, in the international legal sense, is the most 
certain' attribute of the State, it is not the decisive one. If 
it were, the Lander would not be States, for they are not 
sovereign in this sense. According to J ellinek the criterion 
of the State character of the Lander is to be found in the 
answer to the question as to what the Lhnder would do, or 
would have to do, in case the superior system of the Nation- 
al Republic were suddenly removed from them. Finding 
themselves deprived of their present authority (MacM), 
would they dissolve in anarchy and be forced to reorganize 
as in revolution or in the case of the formation of a new 
State? If so, then they would not be States but provinces 
or Lander. Would they, on the other hand, without inter- 
ruption continue to exist on the basis of their present con- 
stitutions? If so, the “Landesgewalt” exists not by the 
grace of the Reich, and the Lander are States even under 
the Constitution of the Reich. Measured by this criterion 
Jellinek holds that the Lander are States. As he points out. 
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the republican form of government had been accepted by 
the States, with the exception of Gotha, before it was pre- 
scribed by the National Constitution. The Lhnder still 
participate in the formation of the National will through 
their representation in the Reichsrat. Though the Reichs- 
rat cannot prevent the enactment of National law, it can 
essentially influence such legislation by the enforcement 
of a popular referendum on the amendment in question. 
Thus he concludes that “since the Reich is a State com- 
posed of other subordinate States participating in the 
formation of the National will, the Reich is a Bundes- 
staat” 

The theory of the dual Staatsgewalt of the Republican 
Reich, as here expressed by Jellinek, is shared also' by 
Anschutz. In his works on the German constitutional law 
of the Monarchy Anschutz posits the indivisibility of the 
Staatsgewalt.®® Nevertheless, he holds that in the Empire 
as in every other Bundesstaat the indivisibility of the 
Staatsgewalt is not in question. In the Empire there was 
only the Staatsgewalt of the States. The Empire possessed 
no Staatsgewalt above and aside from that of the States. 
It did not even share the Staatsgewalt of the States, but 
merely participated in the exercise of functions arising 
under the Sovereignties of the several States.®® It is difift- 
cult to see how Anschutz under these conditions could 
speak of the Empire as a Bundesstaat. For we assume 
the Bunde^taat to be the possessor of Sovereignty in the 
sense that the final will, the ultima) ratio, is that of the 
National Union. In his commentary on the Republican 
Constitution Anschfltz accepts what he seems to consider 
as a dual, not a divided Staatsgewalt. He interprets 

” Jellinek, pp. 80-81. 

“ See chapter III, pp. 102-103. 

“ See chapter V, p. 167 ff. 
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Article 2 , Section 1, and Article 5 of the National Consti- 
tution to the effect that the Staatsgewalt exercised by the 
National Government emanates from the German people, 
that exercised by the Lander from the people of the Lander. 
Hence he concludes that according to the National Consti- 
tution the Lander are commonwealths subordinate to the 
Reich but possessed of a Staatsgewalt in their own right, 
i. e. a Staatsgewalt which they have not received as a lien 
from the Reich nor from anybody else. The Lander are 
therefore under the Republic, as well as under the Empire, 
Staaten and the National Republic is a Bundesstaat.®® 
Between these two extreme views stands the opinion of 
Professor Piloty, expressed in connection with his con- 
sideration of the conflict between Bavaria and the Reich.*^ 
Were the provisions of the National Law for the Protection 
of the Republic, Piloty asks, a political blunder of such 
magnitude that they necessitated the methods of political 
flght resorted to by Bavaria? Did the Reich in pacing 
these measures transgress its constitutional competencies 
and did it thus give Bavaria the right to act contrary to the 
National Constitution? Was the Bavarian counter ordi- 
nance a breach of the Constitution of the Reich? Was the 
passing of the ordinance a political necessity? According 
to Piloty, an answer to these questions, fruitful for the 
inner political and the constitutional development of the 
Reich, can be given only on the basis of a clear and un- 
equivocal acceptance of the “Rechtsnatur des Reiches,” 
that is, of the “Reich als Rechtsstaat.” This is possible 
only if we recognize the Constitution of Weimar as the 
supreme source for the law prevailing to-day. He holds 
that it is no longer possible to operate with the principles 

“Ansehiitz. p. 29. 

“Piloty, Der Streit zwischen Bayern und dem Reich . . . (Archiv 
des oflentlichen Rechts, 43. bd., 1922, pp. 308-348). 
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underlying the pacts between the German States in 1870, 
preceding the resurrection of the Eeich in January 1871 ; 
or with the conceptions resulting in the reserved rights 
then granted to some of the States; or still to adhere to the 
legal norms the old Constitution of the German Con- 
federation of 1815, and those of the Holy Eoman Empire 
of the German Nation. 

Accepting the National Constitution of 1919 as the legal 
basis for the definition of the relations of Eeich and 
Lhnder, Piloty reasons that the characterization of the 
Eeich as Bundesstaat or as Staatenbund does not serve to 
clarify these relations. He holds that the Eeich, from the 
aspect of its organization, its competencies, and the func- 
tioning of its government, is not a Bund but a Staat, and 
this, he believes, is brought out much more definitely by 
the Constitution of Weimar than by that of 1871. “If 
Sovereignty, supreme power in the constitutional sense, is 
the essential of the State as claimed by the correct doctrine, 
then the Eeich alone is a State . . . and the Lander are 
not States.” However, Piloty does not conceive of the 
Lander as provinces or communities of the Eeich. They 
have, he declares, a certain degree of autonomy which 
places them above these categories. “The Geman States 
constitute a special constitutional type, being neither 
province nor State, but simply Land, that is, a kind of 
^evated or exalted (geliobener) public law tribal associa- 
tion {offentlidhreGhtUcher Stoimmesverband) , endowed 
with definite rights and kept in definite dependence by the 
will of the Eeich and by the National Constitution.” 

There are, Piloty admits, no SoheHsredhte of the States 
which are not subject to the limitations of the Eeich. But 
the States possess all those Hoheitsreohte which have not 
been withdrawn from them. As stated by Piloty: “The 
Lander have been deprived, with the exception of small 
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residues, of the OMSwartige Eoheit, the Militar-, Finmz-, 
und VerkehrshoJieit. In all other sovereign spheres (Eo- 
h&iteru), in those of the Justiz-, PoUzei-, wtS Wohlfahrts- 
verwaltung^ the Lander possess large competencies. But 
also in these spheres they are subject to limitations in the 
general interest of the Reich. These limitations, however, 
are not capable of final definition, because the general in- 
terest of the Reich, i. e. of the German people, cannot once 
for all be defined at one given time.” 

Accepting Piloty’s view that the inner political and con- 
stitutional development will be fruitful for the future of 
the Reich only on the basis of the clear and unequivocal 
recognition of the Eschtsnatwr of the Reich, established by 
the Weimar Constitution as the unquestionable supreme 
source of all existing law, it must follow that such a recog- 
nition predicates the submission by the States to the 
supremacy of the Reich in all spheres of State action in- 
cluding that of the so-called “staatliche Hoheitsrechte.” 
Concerning Piloty’s belief that such a recognition will be 
assured by adherence to the legal strictures of the National 
Constitution, it must be stated that this faith in the legal 
efficacy of the Constitution is not supported by Bavaria’s 
fundamental attitude in the matter of National supremacy 
over the EoJieitsrecMe of the States. During all the 
phases of the conflict and of the attempted settlement of 
the conflict over the Law for the Protection of the Repub- 
lic, Bavaria professed for herself, and demanded from the 
spokesmen of the Reich, just such an application of the 
provisions of the National Constitution as the legal basis 
for her refusal to accept the National law in question, i. e. 
as a legal justification of her refusal to recognize the su- 
premacy of the Reich over the Eoheitsreohte which this 
National law was claimed to invade. The undeniable pre- 
requisite to a full acceptance of National supremacy as 
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defined above is an interpretation of the National Consti- 
tution asserting and enforcing such a supremacy. But the 
willingness to accept and to put into practice such an 
interpretation presupposes the relinquishment on the part 
of the Lander of their present way of envisaging a consti- 
tutional question from a political point of vantage. It 
requires as a siM qua non, the abandonment by the Lander 
of their present mode of thinking in political terms when 
using and applying legal phrases. It is difficult, however, 
to see how such a change in the attitude of the Lhnder can 
be expected as long as statesmen and even jurists persist, 
as Piloty and many of his colleagues do, in speaking of 
Eoheitsrechte^ where the term competencies {Zustandig- 
heiten) seems to be all that a purely juristic interpretation 
of the National Constitution admits. 

The most interesting fact in connection with the question 
as to whether the Eepublican Eeich is an Einheitsstaat or 
not is found in a statement made before the National As- 
sembly. In the two drafts of the National Constitution pre- 
pared by him, Preuss had shown himself to be a strong 
advocate of the unitary form of the Eepublican Eeich. In 
answer to a demand from the Independent Socialists that 
the unitary character of the Eeich should be expressly 
stated or provided for in the Constitution, Preuss said : 

It would be futile now to argue the question whether in the 
first impulse of November [lfil8] the complete unitary State 
could OP could not have been established ; nor would it, ... as 
matters now stand, further the unification which we all desire. 
At any rate we are confronted by the fact that at this time the 
unitary State cannot be created. ... A strong popular ten- 
dency fop the unitary State in Germany, if it had been in 
existence, would have asserted itself under pressure from 
without, which has rested upon us these last weeks, and would 
with elemental force and power have swept away the State 
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particularism. But this has not happened. ... Nor shall we 
reach the goal which we all desire by acclaiming the unitary 
State where it does not exist, or by insisting that it must be 
created. ... I believe the provisions of the draft before you 
— ^with the exception of debatable details — generally and prin- 
cipally grant to the Reich and to National unity all that is 
required at this moment. . . . They leave to the Lander the 
degree of independence which is possible without endangering 
the interests of the Reich. Satisfied with this fact, we should 
for the time honestly accept this compromise between unity of 
the Reich and independence of the Lfinder and leave the rest 
to the natural development in the course of internal events.®* 

The preceding r6sum6 of authoritative opinions seems to 
indicate that no unqualified answer to the question at issue 
can be given. While some of the authorities hold that the 
Reich is a unitary State, others hold that it is not. While 
some believe that in certain respects it is unitary in char- 
acter, the rest are sure that in other respects it falls short 
of that quality. The one who perhaps comes nearest to a 
generally acceptable answer, if such is possible, is Profes- 
sor Giese who, as already mentioned, holds that “considered 
from the formal aspect of the law, the Lander are treated 
as States and thus the Reich is a Bundesstaat; considered 
from the material side of the law, the Lander can no longer 
be termed States and the Reich must thus be called a 
unitary State.” 

However, shortly after the establishment of the Weimar 
Constitution a very practical move was made to clarify the 
situation in this respect. The most remarkable a^ect of 
this move was that it originated from the State of Prussia 
which more than even Bavaria was suspected of opposing 
the unitary character of the Reich for the reason that in a 

“Hellfron, III, pp. 558-569. 

“See note 64. 
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unitary National State it would forever have to resign 
itself to a position of equality instead of superiority with 
regard to the other States of the union. 

But conscious of having in the past contributed success- 
fully to the grandeur of the old Empire Prussia seems to 
have been eager to contribute in equal measure to the 
welfare of the young National Republic. Fortunately, the 
men responsible for the policy of State realized that such 
service to the National cause could under the changed con- 
ditions be effected only in the spirit of sacrifice on the part 
of the member States and not by an attempt at hegemony 
on the part of one State over the rest It was apparently 
in this spirit that during the third reading of the State 
Budget in December, 1919, the Prussian Democratic, So- 
cial-Democratic, and Center parties submitted to the Lmd- 
tag a motion the text of which deserves to be given in full. 

The National Constitution has created the foundation for the 
German unitaiy State in such a way that its establishment is 
only a question of time, i. e. a question of a more or less slow 
or speedy development. The intense distress of the German 
people, ihe miserable financial and economic situation of Reich, 
Lander, and communes, the constantly increasing difficulties 
and impediments caused by the parallel existence of the Na- 
tional and numerous State Governments seem to justify the 
attempt to bring about as soon as possible the unification 
{Ztiscmmenfassttng) of all the forces of the people {aller Volks- 
krape} within one unitary State. In aU circles of our people, 
regardless of political affiliation, this thought is constantly 
gaining deeper root and the desire is constantly increasing 
for the union of all German racial groups (Stfimme) in one 
single German Yolksstaat in which the individual Sthmme are 
assured the most far-reaching autonomy [of administration]. 
Repeatedly the State of Prussia has.' through its Government 
and its House of . Representatives expressed its willingness to 
be merged in the German unitary State if the same willingness 
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be manifested by the other States. Prussia is now about to 
give itself a new constitution. As the largest of the German 
Lander Prussia considers it as her duty to make the first at- 
tempt for the immediate establishment of a German unitary 
State. On the basis of such considerations the Prussian Lan- 
desversammlung requests that the State Government imme- 
diately and prior to the submission of the final [Prussian 
State] Constitution induce the National Government to enter 
into negotiations with the Governments of all German States 
concerning the establishment of the German unitary State.®^ 

As was to be expected, this motion caused a rather vio- 
lent reaction in Bavaria. The Ba/yerisohe Stmtszeitimg 
wrote : “We must earnestly warn against the unfortunate 
experiment of steering in the direction of the political uni- 
tary State. . . . The idea of the unitary State is destructive 
in its effect upon the Reich.” The political parties of the 
Bavarian Landtag went on record as opposing the Prussian 
move in the proportion of four to two, only the Socialists 
and the Independents expressing an opinion favorable to 
the establishment of the unitary National State. The 
Bavarian Government in which the Socialist, and as such 
Unitarian, Minister held the presiding position, confined 
itself to a semi-ofilcial announcement that in view of the 
disquieting effect which the move for a unitary State had 
upon the public, the Bavarian Government had requested 
the National Government to invite the State Governments 
as soon as possible to a discussion of the problem.®® The 
negotiations called for in the motion submitted to the 
Prussian Landtag and the discussion requested by the 
Bavarian Government did not, however, materialize. In a 

“ Poetzsclx, Vom Staatsleben .... pp. 71-72. 
pp. 74-76. " 

*26^., pp. 73-74. 
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joint meeting of tlie National and tlie Prussian State 
Cabinets the whole matter was dropped o^n the advice of 
the National Minister of the Interior. A communication 
from the National Government reported the result of the 
meeting as follows : 

In a joint meeting of the National and Prussian State Cabi- 
nets the motion of the Prussian Landesversammlung concern- 
ing the establishment of a unitary State has been discussed. 
Unanimity prevailed with regard to the fact that the National 
Constitution offers a sufflcient guarantee for the maintenance 
and the extension of the unitary foundations of the Eeich. The 
apprehension prevailing especially in the southern States to the 
effect that the Keich intended to curtail their political rights 
against their will was therefore declared to be unjustified. It 
was furthermore recognized that in view of the need of decen- 
tralization, always present in a country of the size of Germany 
notwithstanding its constitutional organization, and probably 
necessitating an extension in many directions, there was no 
justification for the transformation of the structure of the 
southern States. On the other hand, there was no failure to 
realize the difficulties of embodying the Prussian State in a 
decentralized Reich. But also in this respect the remedy was 
seen not in the unhistoric idea of the breaking up of Prussia, 
but in the realization that the development would have to be 
organic, i. e. in the same manner in which the importance of the 
Reich has increased ipsa facto with its enlarged competence, 
and will continue to increase. It was agreed that the decen- 
tralization of Prussia would have to be extended. The partici- 
pants in the joint meeting were well aware that in the mutual 
responsibility of the Reich and Prussia for many important 
political tasks, difficulties would arise as they did repeatedly 
under the old National Constitution-. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to examine how these difficulties can be overcome by way 
of closer relations. For the further clarification of the ques- 
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tions involved a subcommittee vas formed consisting of three 
National and three Prussian Ministers.®^ 

This subcommittee has not been active and as Poetzsch 
remarks, the immediate establishment of the unitary State 
was abandoned.*® But though the move for the unitary 
State failed for the time at least as far as positive results 
are concerned, it remained very much alive in the memory 
and imagination of advocates and opponents alike. It 
proved an important element in the attitude of Bavaria in 
the instances of her nullification of National law and of 
her resistance to the terms of the National ordinance pro- 
claiming the Ausndhmezustmd, for the Reich, as related 
above in the earlier sections of this chapter and, after 
nearly a decade of agitation, led to another attempt to 
bring about the establishment of the unitary State by way 
of a revision of the National Constitution. 

As in 1919 this second attempt had the official support 
of Prussia. Expressing the view of his Government, the 
Prussian representative in the National Council (Reichs- 
rat). Ministerial Director Nobis, stated: 

In the last analysis Prussia too wishes to merge in a really 
unitary Germany, but she wishes also that the other States 
go the same way with her. . . . This development [in the 
direction of the National unitary State] will be advanced if 
the Reich makes the fullest use of the legislative competences 
acquired by the National Constitution, and if in principle and 
without exception it takes the position that those of the 

pp. 71-72. 

‘‘Tbid., 71-72. The same negative result has been shown above to 
have followed the repeated efforts of the States righters for the ameli- 
oration of the National Constitution in the opposite direction, 1. e. In 
favor of federal decentralization and a greater degree of autonomy on 
the part of the Lander^ 
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Lander wMch feel the need of holding on to their State chav- 
acter should pay to the limit for their “Eigenstaatlichkeit” and 
should therefore under no circumstances expect subsidies of 
any kind . . . [from the Reich]. Only then will the time be at 
hand when the disparity between the organization of the 
Lander and their remaining competences will appear so glar- 
ing as to render its continuance impossible. Then the psycho- 
logical moment will probably have come for the Prussian 
Government ... to transfer its own administration to the 
Reich. This step would per se carry with it the collapse of 
the present structure of the Reichsrat, so that the Prussian 
example would be expected to find of necessity immediate 
emulation in most of the other States.®* 

This time, however, the business and industrial interests 
of the Reich had rallied to the support of the movement 
with the result that in December, 1927, there was created 
“The Association for the Renovation of the Reich” {D&r 
Blind fior die Emeuerung des Reiches ) . The two hundred 
members of the Bund, under the chairmanship of former 
National Chancellor Dr. Luther, are of the opinion that 
the economic situation of the Reich can be placed on a 
sound foundation only by the assumption on the part of 
the Reich of the fullest possible control in all matters per- 
taining to public finance and National economics. They 
believe that such control is possible only through the amal- 
gamation of the State administrations with the administra- 
Ition of the Reich. The membership of the Association 
[includes representatives of industry, of the banking and 
dipping interests, of agriculture, commerce, the handi- 
crafts^ and others.™ 

The movement culminated in the calling of a States Con- 

® Deutsche Wirtschaftszeltung (cited in OsnahrGcker Zeitung, Dec. 
29. 1927). 

Osnabriicker Zeitung, Jan. 8-9, 1928. 
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ference {Ldnderkonferenm) composed of the Presidents or 
Minister-presidents of the Lander under the chairman- 
ship of the National Chancellor. As was to be expected, 
the idea of the revision of the National Constitution in 
favor of the unitary character of the Reich found its chief 
advocate in the Socialist Minister-president of Prussia, Dr. 
Braun, while Bavaria and Saxony led the ranks of the 
opposition. The result of the Conference was embodied in 
a statement which reads in part as follows: 

1. The Reichsregierung and the representatives of the Lhnder 
are of the opinion that the regulation of the relations between 
Reich and Lhnder [established in] Weimar is unsatisfactory 
and in need of fundamental reform. Even though no agree- 
ment has been reached concerning the question whether the 
unitary or federative forces should be strengthened, or which 
kind of new amalgamation of the forces would be possible, 
there exists, nevertheless, unanimity concerning the conviction 
that a strong Reichsgewalt is necessary. 

Agreement was registered on the following points : The solu- 
tion of the problem should not be partial but must be complete. 
The financial needs of the weaker States are to be met by the 
Reich but not by subsidies. The Reich shall not enlarge its fi- 
nancial competence by the exploitation of the Lander. The 
merger of small States in the larger ones shall be facilitated by 
the Reich. There shall be more frequent and speedier agree- 
ments between the Lander for the simplification of legal and ad- 
ministrative affairs and procedure. In the conclusion of these 
agreements the Reich shall give its cooperation. The solution 
of the whole problem shall be prepared by the report of a com- 
mittee to be composed of an equal number of members of the 
National and State Governments under the chairmanship of 
the National Chancellor. 

2. In the interest of the solution of the whole problem the 
Reichsregierung promises the following measures : 

In order to overcome financial stress occasioned by condi- 
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tions in the States the Eeich is willing, beyond its constitu- 
tional competences, to talie over suitable administrative 
activities of financially weak States. The Eeich will cooperate 
for the elimination of territorial enclaves within the States 
and will establish an organ to act as court of arbitration. For 
the sake of the simpUcalion of the National administration the 
Eeich wUl soon offer new proposals for the National Adminis- 
trative Court (Eeichsverwaltungsgericht). 

3. The Eeichsregierung and the Eegierungen of the Lfinder 
agree that measures are needed for the enforcement of ex- 
treme saving in the financial conduct of business in Eeich, 
States, and communes. A committee consisting of at least four 
State Ministers of Finance under the chairmanship of the 
National Minister of Finance shall examine the ways and 
means to be applied for this purpose. 

4. Concerning the question of administrative reform the 
Eeichsregierung and the Eegierungen of the Lfinder are agreed 
on the need for a speedier execution of suitable reform in Eeich 
and States. These reforms are to cover : Suitable combination 
of hitherto paraUel services and suitable limitation of the dis- 
tricts of the local and intermediary authorities. 

In order to assure an even execution of the needed adminis- 
trative reforms in the States and secure their conformity with 
the corresponding provisions of the Eeich, the Eeichsregierung 
and the Eegierungen of the Lander consider it advisable 
that the Governments of the Lander report to the National 
Government (the National Savings Commissary) their plans 
for administrative reform and that the National Savings Com- 
missary render an advisory opinion on these plans if such be 
requested by the States. ... 

It remains to be seen whether the two committees ap- 
pointed by the LanderJconferensi of 1928 will be more pro- 
ductive than the one of 1919. A big item in favor of an 
affirmative answer to this question, momentous for Ger- 
many, is to be found in the fact that in 1928 the business 
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interests of the entire Nation have openly cast their influ- 
ence in the direction of reform towards the unitary State 
and a highly centralized National administration/^ 

In conclusion of Part II, dealing with the relations of 
Reich and Lander, mention must be made of an extra-con- 
stitutional device established to smooth the often rather 
difS-cult intercourse between the Reichsregierung and the 
Governments of the Lander. What may develop in the 
United States from the Governors’ Conferences, and what 
has been introduced in the British Empire under the name 
of Imperial Conference, has become a general practice in 
the German National Republic in the system of joint meet- 
ings of the Reichsregierung and the Presidents of the 
Lhnder, or where no such presidents exist, of their Min- 
isterprasidenien, at the call and under the chairmanship 
of the National Chancellor. Such meetings take place 
whenever an issue of vital importance to the Reich or the 
Lhnder demands quick and harmonious action on the part 
of the Reich. The flrst meeting of this kind took place a 
few days after the assumption of the chancellorship by 
Herr Ebert, with the avowed purpose of ironing out the 
difdculties between Reich and Lander which at that time 
seemed to threaten the permanence of the Reich,^® the last 
at the time of the publication of the present work was the 
one of January, 1928, dealing like the first one with the 
question of the establishment of the unitary form of State 
for the Reich. 

”A somewliat condensed translation from the text given in the 
Osnahriicker Zeitung, Jan. 20, 1928. Negotiations are in progress be- 
tween the Reich and Thuringia for the transfer to the Reich of the tax 
administration of that State (ISid., Jan. 6, 28, Peh. 4, 1928). 

" See chapter II, text corresponding to note 60. 
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tory into a collective personality {GesamtpersdnKchheit) 
clothed with snpreme power over land and people.’’ ^ Thus 
“the State represents the people inclusive of the one or 
number of ruling individuals in the legal unit of a common- 
wealth {Gemeimaesen) endowed with personality.” In the 
actual constitutional system of the Empire, as differenti- 
ated from the purely formal and legal idea of the State 
as a generic concept, the ruler {Eerrscher) was the su- 
preme organ, the praesidiim ( Vorstand) of this common- 
wealth. “The concepts of ruler and State,” says An- 
schutz, “stand in the same relation to each other as repre- 
sentatives to those represented. The ruler — ^in monarchies 
the monarch— is not the State; he does not possess Sov- 
ereignty but represents the State; he exercises Sover- 
eignty.” ® The essential difference then between the past 
and the present is to be found in the fact that the form of 
government created by the Constitution of 1919 is a re- 
public, i. e. that the ruler is not a monarch, claiming the 
exercise of Sovereignty or Staatsgewalt by his own, or by 
hereditary right as the German monarchs of the pre-repub- 
lican Eeich and States did, but an organ or a number of 
organs exercising the Staatsgewalt by virtue of definite 
norms and in accordance with conditions laid down in the 
Constitution as the win of the State or Nation. In the 
technical language of German constitutional law, the con- 
stitutional monarchy has given way to a popular repub- 
lican government. . A general statement of this kind, how- 
ever, merely denotes a result, it does not connote the 
method or form through which this result is effected by the 
Constitution. 

In the past such popular government has been achieved 

* Anschutz, Deutsclies StaatsrecM . . . , p. 11. 

pp. lO-ll.- In this connection see chapter III, section: Location 
and Exercise of Soyereignty, . 
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under various forms. Political science or constitutional 
theory usually classifies them all under three standard pat- 
terns, namely : The republic with the so-called division of 
powers; the parliamentary republic; the immediate re- 
public or pure democracy. The reason for the attempts to 
accomplish popular government by different methods must 
of course be sought in the different causes back of these 
attempts. If we want to understand the principle which 
the framers of the various existing constitutions wished to 
establish in the fundamental laws they were about to cre- 
ate, we must consider the grievances which led to the de- 
mand or necessity of establishing a new constitution. It 
is from this point of view that it wiU be helpful to study 
the chief points of these three standard types of popular 
government before we give our attention to the particular 
type or combination chosen by the National Assembly of 
Weimar. 

The first form, i. e. the republic or government with the 
so-called division of powers, is recognized by the following 
criteria: 1. The executive is not elected by the legisla- 
ture. 2. The cabinet is not responsible to the legislature. 
It is appointed by and re^onsible solely to the executive. 

3. The members of the cabinet have neither seat nor vote 
in the legislature and are excluded from its deliberations. 

4. The executive holds no power of dissolution over the 
legislature.® 

The country which has attempted to establish popular 
government under this form is the United States. In this 
instance two elements were infiuential in the choice of this 
form. First, the desire to establish a system which would 
guarantee a certain degree of popular freedom and pro- 
tection against the encroachments of governmental usurpa- 
tion from which the Colonies had been suffering under 

• Hatschek, I, p. 39. 
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British rule. Second, the belief that such a system was 
offered in a republic built upon the principle of the division 
of powers as described by Montesquieu and correctly in- 
terpreted by Madison.* Fundamentally these two ele- 
ments may be expressed in the axiom that human nature 
usually reacts in extremes in so far as it attempts to 
remedy one extreme by means of another. 

In 1776 it was the general belief in the American Col- 
onies that it was the King in Council who was responsible 
for the offences against their charter rights. Hence the 
almost complete absence of the executive in the attempted 
creation of a central government for the early federation. 
But by the time the Continental Congress set out to create a 
more perfect union the realization had come that it was not 
the King in Council, but the King in Parliament, i. e. the 
British l^slature which, through the Stamp Act and 
similar legislation, had encroached upon the assumed 
rights and liberties of the Colonies. It was therefore the 
legMature which under the American Constitution had 
to be marshalled with regard to its constitutional powers.' 

Speaking of the tendency of the legislative authority to 
absorb the authority of the other departments of govern- 
ment, as illustrated by Madison from the early history of 
the American States, Alexander Hamilton accepted Madi- 
son’s conclusions concerning the constitutional checks re- 
quired to prevent such a development in the new Union. 
Expressing his view on this subject in the Federalist he 
wrote : “In govemments purely republican this tendency 

‘ Tie Federalist, nos. 47-51. 

'Tie manifestation of tiis j^n'ge of opinion in tie Constitutions of 
tie American States and Federal Union ias been admirably set forti 
by Ciarles C. Thaci in* “Tie Creation of tie Presidency, 1776-1789, a 
Study in Constituticmal History,” Baltimore, Tie Johna Hopkins Press, 
1922.- - ' . 
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is always irresistible. The representatiyes of the people, 
in a popular assembly, seem sometimes to fancy that they 
are the people themselyesj, and betray strong symptoms 
of impatience and disquiet at the least sign of opposition 
from any other quarter, as if the exercise of its rights, by 
either the executive or judiciary, were a breach of their 
privilege, and an outrage to their dignity. They often 
appear disposed to exert an imperious control over the 
other departments; and as they commonly have the people 
on their side, they always act with such momentum, as to 
make it very difficult for the other members of the govern- 
ment to maintain the balance of the constitution.” * Hence 
it was considered evident by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion “that each department should have a will of its own; 
and consequently should be so constituted that the mem- 
bers of each should have as little agency as possible in the 
appointment of the members of the others” and that “the 
members of each department should be as little dependent 
as possible on those of the other, for the emoluments an- 
nexed to their offices.” If the executive magistrate or the 
judges were not independent of the legislature in this par- 
ticular, their independence in every other respect would be 
merely nominal.^ 

According to Madison’s interpretation the principle of 
the division of power could not, of course, be accepted 
literally, i. e. without considerable modification, for if it 
were “rigorously adhered to, it would require that all the 
appointments for the supreme executive, legislative, and 
judicial magistracies, should be drawn from the same 
fountain of authority, the people through channels having 
no communication whatever with one another.” ® It was 

* The Federalist, no. 71. 

' Madison in The Federalist, nos. 61, 73. 
no. 51. 
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therefore not so much the absolute division of powers of 
the various departments which, according to the writers of 
the Federalist, the American Constitution had attempted 
to establish, but rather a system of checks and balances 
designed to keep each in the place assigned to it.® Thus 
the l^islature, i. e. Congress, being naturally the strongest 
of the organs of government in the republican body politic, 
was divided into two houses, one holding the balance 
against the other. The one was to be composed of repre- 
sentatives on the basis of population, the other should 
represent the interests of the State as individual common- 
wealths. In addition, the two weaker departments^ the 
executive and the judicial, were to be strengthened. The | 
executive was to have the negative veto power over the 
acts of the legislature, not to the extent of preventing, but 
of retarding legislation.^® The judicial department, the 
Pedm^al Supreme Court, should have the right to examine 
all legislation in respect to its compatibility with the Fed- 
eral Constitution. It was argued that this function did 
not give the Supreme Court any authority over Congress. 
Through its guardianship over the laws of the country it 
was to demonstrate merely that both departments had to^ 
recognize as their mutual superior the popular will ex- 
pressed in the Constitution as the fundamental law of the 
land.^^ 

The second form under which popular government has 
been established is that of the parliamentary republic or 
parEamentary system of which republican Prance has been 
the most conspicuous example. Here again we note that 
back of the adoption of this particular form was the inten- 
tion to protect the Nation in the future against the en- 

‘im. 

nos. 51, 78. 

no. 78. 
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croachmemt upon popular rights and liberty, which in 
monarchical Prance had come not from the legislature, 
but from the executive, the King, and in the first and 
second Empires, from the two Napoleons. In the second 
place, there was present in the minds of some of the fram- 
ers of the republican constitutions of France the belief 
that this aim could be achieved best by a considerable 
curtailment of the executive powers in favor of the legis- 
lature and through direct or indirect control of the legis- 
lature by the Nation itself. Hence there are four main 
elements which characterize this form : 1. the executive is 
elected by the legislature. 2. The ministry or the cabinet 
is to all practical purposes a committee of the legislature, 
chosen at the request of the president by the prime minister 
from the leaders of the legislature. These ministers retain 
their seats in the legislature. 3. As members of the cabi- 
net they are responsible to the legislature which by a vote 
of lack of confidence can bring about their resignation and 
the fall of the whole cabinet. 4. The president, with the 
consent of the upper house, has the right to dissolve the 
lower house, if in his opinion the latter does not represent 
the will of the Nation. New elections are expected to re- 
turn new representatives who, at least in theory, are sup- 
posed to express the true will of the peopla This true will 
of the people is manifested by the majority vote, or, as is 
the case in the French Republic, on the basis of propor- 
tional representation so that each shade of opinion may 
find its own proper share in the government. 

The essence of the theory of parliamentary government 
as developed for Prance by Pr^vost-Paradol, may be ex- 
pressed in one short sentence, namely, that “the Nation or 
State be in the possession of a democratic government; in 
other wordsi, that the people govern itself in accordance 
with the will of the greatest number and in obedience to 
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tlie law of the majority.” “ Starting from the parliamen- 
tary government of monarchical England, Prevost-Paradol 
points ont the difference between such democratic govern- 
ment in a monarchy and a republic. In the former, he 
says, the monarch uses parliament, so to speak, as the last 
means to preserve his own hereditary rights and preroga- 
tives, while in the parliamentary republic parliament is 
held to be the chief organ through which popular liberty is 
maintained. In the hereditary monarchy the starting 
point is the hereditary rights of the monarch, in the par- 
liamentary republic the principle from which we start is 
popular liberties. In the monarchy the last word rests 
with the monarch or with the cabinet acting in his name, 
in the parliamentary republic with the lower house of the 
legislature. In the parliamentary monarchy an appeal to 
the people for new elections constitutes an attempt on the 
part of the executive to surmount a government crisis, 
in the parliamentary republic it serves to' make the will of 
the Nation the supreme arbiter in cases of differences of 
opinions with its own organs of government, or as ex- 
pre^ed by Prdvost-Paradol, “rendre h la nation son libre 
arbitre et la mettre en demeure de se prononcer avec une 
souveraine inddpendance sur la conduite de ses reprA 
sentants.” 

The third form of popular government is that of the im- 
mediate republic or pure democracy. The main features 
of this system are : 1. The people, not through representa- 
tives, but directly in popular assemblies perform the most 

• “ Pr$vost-I^radol, La JVance nouTeUe . • • 1869 (cited, Hatscliek, I, 

^ Cited, Hatsehek, I, pp, 41-42. In order to establisli tMs preponder- 
ance of tlie lower konse, Pr^vost-Paradol suggests tkat tlie prime min- 
ister be appointed and dismissed by tbe lower bouse. French practice, 
boweyer, does not follow bis theory to such length (See Hatscbek, I, 
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the law of the majority.” Starting from the parliamen- 
tary government of monarchical England, Pr6vost-Paradol 
points out the difference between such democratic govern- 
ment in a monarchy and a republic. In the former, he 
says, the monarch uses parliament, so to speak, as the last 
means to preserve his own hereditary rights and preroga- 
tives, while in the parliamentary republic parliament is 
held to be the chief organ through which popular liberty is 
maintained. In the hereditary monarchy the starting 
point is the hereditary rights of the monarch, in the par- 
liamentary republic the principle from which we start is 
popular liberties. In the monarchy the last word rests 
with the monarch or with the cabinet acting in his name, 
in the parliamentary republic with the lower house of the 
legislature. In the parliamentary monarchy an appeal to 
the people for new elections constitutes an attempt on the 
part of the executive to surmount a government crisis, 
in the parliamentary republic it serves to make the will of 
the Nation the supreme arbiter in cases of differences of 
opinions with its own organs of government, or as ex- 
pressed by Prdvost-Paradol, “rendre h la nation son libre 
arbitre et la mettre en demeure de se prononcer avec une 
souveraine inddpendance sur la conduite de ses reprd- 
sentants.” 

The third form of popular government is that of the im- 
mediate republic or pure democracy. The main features 
of this system are : 1. The people, not through representa- 
tives, but directly in popular assemblies perform the most 

“Prevost-Paradol, La France nouvelle . . . 1869 {cited, Hatschefc, I, 
P. 41). 

“ Cited, Hatschek, I, pp. 41-42. In order to estaWisIi this preponder- 
ance o£ the lower house, Pr^vost-Paradol suggests that the prime min- 
ister he appointed and dismissed hy the lower house. French practice, 
however, does not follow his theory to such length (See Hatschek, I, 
p. 42). 
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important fimctions of government, particularly that of 
legislation, 2. Hence there is no division of powers be^ 
tween different organs of government, because the govern- 
ment is the popular assembly, the executive and the judici- 
ary are mere agents of the legislature. 3. The executive 
acts as a directorate of the popular assembly. Its mem- 
bers are responsible to the latter only for violations of the 
law, not in a political sense, for political responsibility 
rests solely with the legislature whose politics are binding 
for the executive. 4. There is no party rule under this 
system. Proportional representation assures the partici- 
pation of majority and minorities in the formation and in 
the actual functioning of the government.’^* 

The theory of this kind of popular government has been 
worked out by Eousseau. Its nearest realization is found 
in Switzerland. As a practical proposition it can be con- 
sidered only in so far as some of its features may be found 
to be in some measure applicable in the modem and geo- 
graphically large State, 

Conflicting Interests in the Choice of Popular Grovem- 
ment. In the choice of the particular form of popular 
government which was to answer the particular needs of 
the German Nation, the fathers of the Constitution of 
Weimar were subject to the influence of three main trends 
of thought or elements, all three powerful and insistent 
upon recognition. 

In the flrst place there was in the National Assembly 
{NaticytMlv&rsammlung) a body of opinion which insisted 
upon the undeniable necessity of abolishing forever those 
aspects of the old system which were characteristic of the 
monarchical Empire and which were held to be chiefly 
responsible for the condition and resentment which that 

^*See Hatscliek, I, p. 43. 
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Empire liad left behind. The idea of monarchical Sover- 
eignty prevalent in the popular mind and exaggerated in 
the political struggle of the past had now, in consequence 
of the disastrous war of the Empire, generated the irresist- 
ible demand for the recognition of the extreme in the other 
direction, i. e. of popular Sovereignty under the republican 
form of government^ to be realized in the creation of a 
strong legislature and a correspondingly weak executive 
department. This element was represented by various 
shades of political opinion, such as that of the extreme 
or Independent Socialist group, of the moderate or Major- 
ity Socialists, the Catholic Center, the newly formed Dem- 
ocratic party, and to some extent also the People’s party. 

The extreme Socialist or Independent group, together 
with the still more radical Communist element, had been 
successful in getting an effective but short-lived hold upon 
the revolutionary or de facto Socialist G-overnment of the 
Reich. However, their failure to force at the same time 
the creation of a National constitution embodying their 
extreme radical principles resulted in the gradual weak- 
ening of the influence and strength of the extreme radical 
element in determining the policy of the de facto Socialist; 
Government, and finally, even before the National Con-, 
stituent Assembly convened, in the complete elimination 
of the Independents from the provisional Government of 
the Reich.^® In the National Assembly the Independent 
Socialist group was hardly in a position to force its de-^ 
mandg upon the rest of the A^mbly. Nevertheless!, it 
still possessed an element of strength in so far as it at 
least could and did to a large extent support the more 
moderate aspirations of the Majority Socialists for a 
socialist, though not a radical or communist, form of State 

See cliapter II, text corresponding to note 28. 
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or government. The extremists of the Spartakus Bund 
had failed to secure representation in the Assembly. 

In the second place there were the adherents of the old 
system who, though realizing the necessity of yielding to 
this popular demand for the recognition of the principle 
of popular Sovereignty, were still bent on making every 
effort to save as much from the wreck of the Constitution 
of the Empire as could possibly be retained. While ad- 
mitting that the form of the State was bound to be changed, 
this element insisted that the legal principles of consti- 
tutional jurisprudence of the past must be maintained as 
far as possible. They found powerful support in two im- 
portant facts: In German constitutional law, as distin- 
guished from popular opinion, the conception of the 
monarch as the possessor and dispenser of the sovereign 
power of the State appeared in a quite different light. In 
the interpretation of the prevailing juristic conception Sov- 
ereignty was the attribute of the State, the monarch exer- 
cised this Sovereignty by hereditary right but in accord- 
ance with a Constitution proposed by him and sanctioned 
by the legislature.^ Furthermore, the political aspirations 
of the last decades before the Eevolution in the direction 
of parliamentary government had culminated in the Ee- 
form Acts of October 1918. 

By the Law of October 28, 1918, the Imperial Constitu- 
tion was amended to the effect that henceforth the Chan- 
cellor should be responsible to the Bundesrat and the 
Eeichstag. Section 2 of Article 21 of the old Constitution 
had stipulated that a member of the Eeichstag accepting 
certain positions under the Government was to lose seat 
and vote in the legislature. By the repeal of this section 

” See notes 1-2. 

For a detailed historical account of this movement in Germany see 
Hatschek, I, p. 580 ff. 
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it was made possible now to select the members of the Na- 
tional Cabinet from the party leaders in the Eeichstag.^® 
Thus from the point of view of those who for years had 
been working for the realization of popular government in 
Germany as well as of those who on general principles 
wished to deviate as little as possible from the direction 
which constitutional development in Germany had taken, 
parliamentary government was the one likely to be chosen 
by the framers of the Republican Constitution. Another 
important element in favor of this choice was the fact that 
parliamentary government had been holding the center of 
the stage in the political theory of the years preceding the 
German Revolution. 

This brings us to the third element of influence in con- 
nection with the choice of the type of popular government 
for republican Germany, namely the experience of other 
nations in solving problems similar to those confronting 
the German National Assembly and the criticism of their 
attempted solutions by their own political and legal 
authoritie& 

In his Allgemeine Stmtslehre Jellinek pointed out in 
the year 1900 that the dependence of the French President 
upon the French Parliament was due to his election by 
the latter and to the further fact that his constitutional 
position could be changed at any time by the unilateral 
action of the legislature.^* In two books publi^ed in 1905 
and 1911 respectively,*® Professor Fahlbeck of Sweden dis- 

“ For a more detailed treatment of tlie provisions of the Reform Acts 
see chapter I, section: The German Empire of 1871 and the Reform 
Acts of October, I&IS. 

“Jellinek, Allgemeine Staatslehre . . pp. 665 ff., 670; 3. ed. 1914, 
pp, 727, 762. 

“ Fahlbeck, La Constitution suMoise et le parlementarisme moderne 
. . . 1905; and Bie Regierungsform Schwedens . . . 1911 (Bisciissed 
by Hatschek, I, pp. 46-47). 
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tinguished between what be calls tbe “monistic” form, of 
parliamentarism of France and England, and tbe “dnal- 
istic” form of Sweden. Under tbe monistic form tbe 
executiye organ of tbe government is placed in total de- 
pendence upon tbe legislature, while under tbe dualistic 
form of parliamentarism of Sweden tbe balance between 
parliament and executive is established by tbe complete 
division of power between tbe two departments concerned. 
Of tbe two forms Pablbeck recommends tbe dualism of tbe 
Swedish system. 

Tbe same position bad been taken shortly before the 
German Eevolution by tbe Alsatian Professor Eedslob. 
Agreeing with Pablbeck in favoring tbe dualistic over and 
against tbe monistic type of parliamentarism, be differs in 
calling them tbe “false” and “true” {unecht und wahr) 
forms of parliamentary government, and in classing tbe 
English with true (dualistic) instead of with tbe false 
(monistic) as does Pablbeck.®^ According tO' Eedslob 
there are two main types of parliamentarism. Under tbe 
one type there exists a well established political balance 
between tbe executive and tbe legislative departments, 
notwithstanding tbe links which connect them. Both can 
in tbe case of controversy appeal to tbe people which de- 
cides tbe issue by way of new elections for tbe legislature. 
This appeal is made directly by the executive through dis- 
solution of tbe legislature and tbe call for new elections, 
and indirectly by the legislature through tbe rejection of 
important legislation, chiefly the budget, thus forcing tbe 
executive to resort to dissolution. This, Eedslob says, is 
tbe true form of parliamentarism. But under this form 
the executive must be politically independent of tbe leg- 
islature. Opposed to this system is tbe false type of 

“ Redslob, Die parlamentarische Hegierang in ihrer waliren und 
ihrer unechten Form . . . 1918 (Discussed by Hatsclxek, I, pp. 46-47). 
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parliamentary government as found in France, which is 
characterized by the complete subservience of the executive 
to the legislature. According to Kedslob, this subservience 
is due mainly to the election of the President by the Cham- 
bers. It leads of necessity to the practical inability on the 
part of the President to resort to his nominal right of 
dissolving the Chamber of Deputies. “There is,” Redslob 
declares, “no such dissolution in France.” And as a matter 
of fact, since 1877 no French President has dared to make 
use of this right. Another result of this dependence of the 
executive is found in the fact that the deputies have come 
to play a game of personal politics and refuse to be bound 
by the political interests of the groups which they are 
supposed to represent.®'* 

Eedslob’s criticism of the French system is based on 
DuguiUs definition of the time and false form of parlia- 
mentarism and on the latter’s remarks concerning the 
French type of parliamentary government. According to 
Duguit, the parliamentary form of government is based 
essentially on the equality of parliament and executive. 
“The first condition for the normal functioning of the par- 
liamentary rdgime,” Duguit writes, “is the equality in 
prestige and influence of parliament and government.” 
Such he holds to be the case in England, while in France 
the President occupies a position of inferiority because 
of his election by the Chambers. The French President, 

^Interesting in this connection is the fact that the Republican 
People’s party of Alsace, supporting the recent French attempts to 
strengthen the position of the President, proposed *‘the revision of the 
[French] Constitution to the effect of creating a strong, permanent, 
independent government, unlimited right of control over the Legisla- 
ture, participation of the general and municipal councils in the elec- 
tions of the President so as to give to the President the character of 
popular authorization, and the introduction of the popular referendum 
as the last resort in all Important legislative affairs (Lukas, Die orga- 
nisatorlschen Grundlagen der nenen Reichsverfassung . * , 1920, p. 29). 
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Duguit says, is nothing but “un commis simple du parle- 
ment.” His right of dissolution and his yetO‘ power are 
nothing hut dead letters and since 1877 no President of 
the Eepublic has dared to speak of exercising these rights/® 

The difference between the standard forms of parlia- 
mentary government, and between the monistic or false 
and the dualistic or true types of parliamentarism, as far 
as it concerns the choice of a popular government for the 
German Eepublic, centers in the respective provisions of 
these systems for the regulation of the relations of the ex- 
ecutive and legislative departments of the Government In 
the consideration of the debates before the National As- 
sembly and the Committee on the Constitution {7 erf as- 
sungsamsohuss) on the subject of these relations we find 
that it was especially Eedslob’s book which had a decisive 
influence upon the juristic elements among the framers of 
the German Eepublican Constitution. In the document 
accompanying the two Preuss drafts of the Constitution, 
Preuss expressed himself in favor of the acceptance of the 
parliamentary form of government for the National Ee- 
public. Modifying the meaning of the term he explained 
in the language of Eedslob that: 

This does not require an election of the President by parlia- 
ment as in Prance. On the contrary, the French system of 
parliamentarism may be strikingly called a false parlia- 
mentarism. True parliamentarism presupposes two essentially 
equal supreme organs of government. In the parliamentary 
monarchy the king holds a position equal to (nelen) that of 
parliament. In the parliamentary democracy, where all po- 
litical power emanates from the popular will, the president 
has a position equal to that of parliament which is elected 


Duguit, Traits de droit constitutionnel . . . 1923-5, II, p. 657 S. 
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immediately by the people only if he is elected not by Ibe 
legislature, but immediately by the people. . , 

The same view was expressed by him and other speak- 
ers in the National Assembly and in the Committee on the 
Constitution. Discussing the French form of parliamen- 
tarism in connection with the tentative provisions of the 
second Government draft for the constitutional position 
of the president, Dr. Ablass warned the Committee on the 
Constitution, saying: 

In my opinion therefore Eedslob is right when he states that 
French parliamentarism, as laid down in the Constitution, has 
finally completely degenerated. I think . . . that we will be 
doing right, if in our Constitution we completely avoid the 
example of the French presidency. . . . True parliamentarism 
consists in this, that parliament is not omnipotent and that 
it is subject to a balancing control exercised in turn by a demo- 
cratic organ {Instans ) . This democratic organ is in our case 
the National President. To this we must hold. These two 
organs, parliament, i. e. the Eeichstag, as well as the Presi- 
dent, emanate from the same source, the pure will of the 
people. . . 

The opinions of Preuss and Ablass, summarizing the ex- 
periences gathered from the practical application of the 
types of parliamentary government discussed, represent 
the judgment of those who sought to temper the more rad- 
ical demands of the extreme left for a strong legislature as 
a guarantee against executive absolutism. This was clearly 
recognized for instance by tbe Independent Socialist mem- 

“ Cited, Lukas, p. 30. 

* Verf. Ber. und Prot., p. 235. 

pp. 231-232. For summary of Ms statement in tke National 
Assembly see below, text corresponding to notes 29-30. 
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bers of the Assembly, representing the first element of the 
confiicting forces contending for the decision in the choice 
of the form of popular government which the German Ee- 
public was to have. During the second reading of the sec- 
tion of the Constitution dealing with the office of the 
National President, Eepresentative Haase of the Inde- 
pendent Socialists supported a resolution introduced by 
his party for the complete elimination of the office of the 
Reichsprasident from the federal system of government. 
In justification of the demand of this resolution he ex- 
plained the fear of his political colleagues that the inten- 
tion of certain sections of the National Assembly to create 
for the Rdchsprdsident a position of independence of 
the legislature constituted a circuitous attempt to lead 
back to monarchy and to weaken the democratic principle 
by curtailing the powers of the Eeichstag as the organ 
through which the sovereign will of the people was real- 
ized.*^ This fear was representative of that element of 
influence in the National Assembly which was bent on 
curing the evils of the system of the past by the creation 
of a new organization as different from the former as 
possible. Hence the weak legislature and the strong 
executive of the Monarchy should be succeeded by a strong 
legislative assembly in the Eepublic and a weak executive 
or no executive at all. As Eepresentative Haase admitted, 
the Independent Socialists were indeed greatly worried 
lest the National President, as provided in the particular 
provisions of the new Constitution, might easily develop 
a strong personal regime. He alleged, for instance, that 
the then officiating provisional President had already ex- 
ceeded his constitutional competencies when he stated that 
whatever might happen the Treaty of Versailles would 


” Hellfron, IV, p. 56 ft. 
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never be signed. Sucb a statement, the speaker asserted, 
was not only a violation of bis constitutional powers, but 
was also likely to embarrass bim in bis dealings with 
foreign powers in case tbe peace treaty would bave to be 
signed in spite of bis assertion. Consequently, Eepresen- 
tative Haase continued, ‘‘we are of tbe opinion that tbe 
policy [of tbe Nation] should be determined by tbe min- 
istry in agreement with tbe popular representative assem- 
bly.’’ A minister making a rash statement is simply 
eliminated; another, unencumbered in tbe critical ques- 
tion involved, takes his place and tbe political life of tbe 
Government continues without further disturbances. “It 
is for these reasons,” be concluded, “that we oppose tbe 
institution of a National president. We desire to have 
democratic control. We do not want a personal bead 
which may lead to a personal regime. We know that our 
resolution will not succeed, but we have introduced it 
through a sense of duty. . . .” 

In reply to Eepresientative Haase’s expression of alarm 
at the prospective powers of tbe future National executive. 
Dr. Ablass of tbe German Democratic party stated that be 
favored as a guarantee of true democracy a strong presi- 
dent. Eepeating his argument advanced before tbe Com- 
mittee on the Constitution, be told tbe National Assembly 
that in a democracy tbe legislature was that organ of tbe 
Government which most conspicuously incorporated the 
principle of popular Sovereignty. It was that organ, there- 
fore, which was most easily tempted to extend its compe- 
tencies at tbe expense of tbe executive. Thus it was this 
same organ which most certainly required an effective 
control in the form of a strong president. Where, on the 
other hand, the president was elected not by popular vote, 


Il)id; pp. 58-59, 
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but by the legislature as was the case in France, and where 
the legislature, feeling secure in the preponderance of its 
constitutional competencies, was apt to fall into a. danger- 
ous state of ‘‘quietism,” a strong executive was needed to 
hold the legislature to the performance of its duties. 

But according tO' Dr. Ablass the German Republican 
Constitution should not follow the constitutional system 
of the United States, which, as the spealcer stated, places 
all legislative power in the hands of the legislators and 
all executive competencies in those of the federal president. 
This division of the spheres of legislation and administra- 
tion was to be avoided in the Constitution of Weimar by 
means of a detailed specialization of the competencies of 
the National legislature in the field of National adminis- 
tration,®® so as to prevent an encroachment upon these 
competencies by the executive.®® 

The question of the advisability of dispensing with the 
office of the National President had been given serious 
consideration also in the Y&rfa>ssimgswussGhuss. Speak- 
ing in favor of the elimination of the office, Representative 
Fischer, Majority Socialist, first summarized the position 
of the National Government on the subject. According to 
the opinion held by the National Government, a country of 
the size of Germany needed a representative head. It con- 
sidered the office of the National President, as proposed 
in the draft of the Constitution under discussion, a bal- 
ancing force against parliament. But as he pointed out, 
the reduction of the normal official life of the Reichstag 
from five to three years constitutes a considerable weaken- 
ing of that body, especially in view of the fact that the pro- 
posed seven year period of office for the President gives the 
latter an opportunity to extend his influence over more 

* See Articles 33-36, 39, 64-67 of the National Constitution. 

“ Heilfron, IV, p. 69 ft. 
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tlian two legislative periods of the Reichst-ag. Fischer 
conceded that the majority of tiie political parties seemed 
to call for a presidential oflOce capable of interposing an 
element of stability in the political confusion of parlia- 
ment But what was to be the principle upon which the 
position of the President should be established? Were the 
Government and the presidential office to be on a basis of 
equality? If they were, the President would even in that 
supposition have the upper hand if he were to appoint the 
Government. Such a solution, Fischer contended, would 
be in contradiction to the concept of democracy. Or was 
the Government to be the real bearer of the Staatsgewalt, 
leaving to the President the position of a mere decorative 
head who could appoint the Government, but who in doing 
so would be subject to the will of parliament inasmuch as 
he could appoint only those who enjoy the confidence of the 
Reichstag? 

Referring to the United States as the country in which 
the first principle was in vogue, Fischer concluded that 
in view of the circumstance leading to the Spanish- Ameri- 
can War and of the r61e which the American President in 
consequence of the “fulness of his power” had played in 
the World War, the framers of the German Constitution 
had good reasons to be apprehensive of “such an institu- 
tion.” Calling attention to France as the country which 
had tried the second principle, L e. the election of the Presi- 
dent by the Senate and the House of Deputies, Fischer 
stated that also this form had proven itself dangerous in 
so far as immediately after the election of the French 
President (then in office) it was considered certain that 
war with Germany was only a question of time. “We may 
restrict the powers of the President by the Constitution 
as much as we please^” the speaker declared, “in times of 
excitement he will play a determining r61e against which 
Parliament will be powerlessi” 
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Fiseher continued to show that the draft of the Consti- 
tution under discussion proposed to follow a middle course 
between, the two principles outlined above. In order to 
give the President a certain importance he was to be elected 
by the people. He was to be placed alongside {nehen) not 
under Parliament. His tenure of office was intended to be 
for seven years, while the Eeichstag was to be elected only 
for three years. Fischer wanted to know whether the inci- 
dentals {Begleiterscheinunffen) of the American presi- 
dential elections were to be introduced also in Germany. 
According to the proposed draft the National President 
was not restricted in his choice of Ministers to members 
of Parliament, but, as Fischer pointed out, the Ministers 
appointed by him could function without the confidence 
of Parliament. They might even upon request of Parlia- 
ment be forced to resign against the will of the President. 
Furthermore, the National policy was to be determined not 
by the President but by the Prime Minister. Thus polit- 
ically speaking the National President would seem to be 
hanging in the air. This fact was apparently recognized 
by the authors of the constitutional draft under considera- 
tion, which consequently provided the President with a 
number of definite functions such as the supreme control 
of the Army and Navy, the appointment of officers and 
functionaries, the concluding of alliances, and within cer- 
tain limitations of other treaties. 

Eepresentative Fischer then proceeded to mention some 
of the difficulties which might arise under the Constitu- 
tion as proposed in the draft. If public peace and security 
were endangered the National President would be author- 
ized to employ the armed forces against a member State 
refusing to comply with the constitutional demands of the 
Eeich. He must, of course, immediately seek the consent 
of the Eeichstag. But what was he to do when the Eeichs- 
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tag was not in session? All presidential ordinances and 
decrees must be countersigned by tbe Prime Minister or by 
one National Minister, But wbat does this mean? Was 
the signature of one Minister to be sufficient? If so, the 
day might come when a National President, against the 
will of the Cabinet as a whole, might issue his decrees 
with the signature of one Minister, say the Minister of 
War. And how about ministerial countersignature in the 
case of a new Ministry not yet presented to Parliament and 
not yet endowed with the rote of confidence? How about 
a change of G-overnment when the Eeichstag was not in 
session, or when the President had dissolved the latter 
against its will? What was to be the result if the Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister were at odds over important 
political questions, especially in case the President had 
been elected by a small majority, or chosen by the drawing 
of lotsi, while the Prime Minister was supported by a large 
majority in the Eeichstag? Fischer concluded that all 
these considerations forced him to look upon the office of 
the National President as superfluous and undesirable 
from the point of view of the tranquil development of the 
Eeich. In substantiation of this opinion he referred to a 
significant statement by the official sponsor of the draft 
whom he quoted as saying that “the framers of the Consti- 
tution refrained from the creation of the office of a Vice- 
President because they did not wish to create the position 
of a Crown Prince who would merely be waiting for the 
disappearance of the President, and because such a posi- 
tion would only be a cause of friction.” 

The speaker here quoted was Preu^, National Minister 
of the Interior and spokesman for the National Govern- 
ment Replying to Representative Fischer’s remarks and 


“ Vert. Ber. und Prot., pp. 274-275. 
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recommendation, Preuss suggested two ways of meeting 
the Socialists’ demand for a National Government without 
the office of the President, but he came to the conclusion 
that neither of them would serve the best interests of the 
Eeich and the German people. As he pointed out, there 
could be, in the first place, a directorate (Z)^re7v^onMw^), i. e. 
a collegiate head of the State which could select and ap- 
point the ministry. Such a body, consisting of three or five 
men might be elected either by the people or by parlia- 
ment. As a matter of fact, such a body had existed imme- 
diately after the Eevolution in the form of the so-called 
Council of Commissioners (Bat der Volksteauftragten), a 
kind of political cabinet which kept the old Government 
department heads for the technical administration of the 
various Government resorts. But as Preuss remarked, in 
a large State such a directorial college must inevitably 
lead to a dictatorship just as in Prance it led to Napoleon. 
The popular voice would soon be found clamoring for a 
leader and savior who in his person represented the active 
forces of the people and if the Constitution did not pro- 
vide for such a possibility, the popular demand would 
assert itself in an extra-constitutional manner. On the 
other hand, under a directorial collie the position of the 
ministerial heads of the Government departments would 
be an impossible one. It had been made bearable under 
the Council of Commissioners by mutual agreement and 
only for the period of transition. As a permanent insti- 
tution a directorate would reduce the ministry to a posi- 
tion of political impotence, a fact which in turn would 
weaken parliament, dependent as it was to be upon the 
assertion of its power through its infiuence over the 
ministry. 

As a second iwssibility of a National democratic govern- 
ment without a president Preuss mentioned the S'wiss sys- 
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tern under which parliament elects a governing council 
whose members act as ministerial heads of the various 
departments of the National Government. But this sys- 
tem, Preuss contended, was feasible only in States with 
relatively simple conditions. For a people of several 
millions, like that of Germany, with the external and 
internal situation as it was, and with its present States 
question, the system of Switzerland would hardly be feas- 
ible. On what basis for instance would the election of the 
members of the ministry by parliament proceed? Natu- 
rally on that of political parties:, i. e. parliament would 
have to assign the various ministerial posts in proportion 
to the size of existing parties. Proceeding logically, there 
would be no majority Government, but all parties would, 
as is the case in Switzerland, have to be represented. But 
in Germany the various States would certainly demand 
representation also. Considering the number of States 
and their difference in size, such representation would not 
be easy to accomplish. Probably also religious considera- 
tions would be necessary. Then there would still be the 
question of personal fitness which undoubtedly would have 
to be considered. “Do you really think,” Ptouss asked his 
audience, “that a parliament in direct election could con- 
quer these difficulties?” For his part he emphatically de- 
clared his doubt. “I do not believe it,” he said, and he 
continued : 

As a consequence of such elections there would be no guar- 
antee of a practical administration of the Government depart- 
ments and above all would there be no coordination {Ewhevt- 
heitUchkeit). As a matter of fact, we must get used, to the idea 
that we shall have to coimtruct our future cabinets a little dif- 
ferently from the way we have recently done. We must give 
the President and the Prime Minister greater freedom in the 
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selection of their associates. It will not do to apportion the 
members of the Cabinet according to the size of parties, nor to 
leave to the parties the choice of election. The Prime Minister 
must choose his Cabinet in cooperation and agreement with 
the President and with the parties from which he intends to 
draw his support. This is the only way which meets the 
spirit of the parliamentary system and corresponds to its prac- 
tical necessities. But for this very reason a personal head is 
needed. . . .®- 

The Republic with Parliamentary Dualism. As a result 
of these conflicting interests, each checking the extreme 
demands of the other, not one of the standard forms of 
popular government proved acceptable to the National 
Assembly. The system of popular government finally 
adopted is one combining in principle the chief elements 
of all three. From the first, the republic with the division 
of power, it accepted the freedom of the National execu- 
tive from legislative appointment or election. From the 
second, the parliamentary system, it adopted the principle 
of the cabinet responsible to the legislature and the right 
of the executive to dissolve the representative assembly. 
From the third, the immediate democracy or republic, it 
borrowed a limited resort to the popular referendum. The 
main principles thus dravm from the three standard types 
of popular government are correlated in such a manner, 
and each one in itself is circumscribed by a selection of 
minor features taken from the same sources^ so as to act 
as a system of checks and balances respectively between 
(1) the President and his Cabinet; (2) the Eeichstag and 
the Eeichsrat; (3) the executive and legislative depart- 
ments of the Government in general and their respective 

pp. 275-277. 
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organs in particular; (4) the electorate on the one hand 
and Keichstag and President on the other. 

Expressed in terms of actual competencies and limita- 
tions this system of checks and balances may be sum- 
marized in a general way as follows : 

1. The President chooses and appoints the Chancellor but 
the Chancellor chooses his own Cabinet. The Cabinet is re- 
sponsible, not to the President, but to the Reichstag. The 
respective administrative and ordinance making powers of 
President and Cabinet are well defined. 

2. The former preponderance of the Bundesrat in the process 
of National legislation has been completely removed in the 
shaping of the powers of the Reichsrat. Technically its par- 
ticipation in legislation is purely negative, its share being 
limited to a veto power with the effect of deferring, not of pre- 
venting legislation. The same applies to amendments of the 
Constitution. 

3. Both the President and the Reichstag are elected by 
National popular vote. The President may dissolve the Reichs- 
tag, but only once for the same cause. He may not, while 
holding office, be a member of the Reichstag. The Reichstag 
may propose the removal by popular vote of the President 
before the end of his term. The Reichstag may impeach the 
President, the Chancellor, and the Cabinet Ministers before 
the Staatsgerichtshof. 

4. The rejection by popular vote of ihe Reichstag’s proposal 
for the removal of the President has the effect of a reelection 
of the President and entails the dissolution of the Reichstag. 
The President has the right to submit to popular vote such 
acte of the Reichstag which he holds formally unconstitutional 
or contrary to the interests of the Reich.®* 

“The provisions of the Constitution given In the above outline will 
be consiflerecl in greater detail in the following chapters. 





CHAPTER X 

Executive and Legislative Departments 

The Presideat and the Cabinet. The division of the 
executive powers between the President and the Cabinet 
as provided in the National Constitution was one of the 
concessions made by the National Assembly to those ele- 
ments which were apprehensive of the possibility of a 
personal regime on the part of a strong personality in the 
presidential office.^ 

Though the National President appoints and dismisses 
the National Chancellor, and upon the Chancellor’s pro- 
posal, the Cabinet Ministers^® this power is only a formal 
one. Prom the material or practical point of view, the 
exercise of this formal appointment and dismissal is de- 
pendent upon the confidence or want of confidence in the 
Government by the Reichstag, since “the National Chan- 
cellor and the National Ministers require for the exercise 
of their functions the confidence of the Reichstag” and 
“each of them must resign if the Reichstag by formal reso- 
lution withdraws its confidence.” ® This means that the 
President must, in the first place, choose a National Chan- 
cellor who is reasonably certain to be persowi grata with 
the Reichstag with which he will have to deal. In the 
second place, it means that this subject of the presidential 

* See chapter IX, section: Gonflicting Interests in tne Clioice of Popu- 
lar GoTernment. 

“Art. B3. 

’Art. 54. See also AnscMtz, p. 113; and Giese, pp. 190-191. On tlie 
subject of the Reichstag’s withdrawal of confidence and the resigna- 
tion of the Cabinet see below, section: Executive and Legislature. 
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choice is expected to select as his ministerial associates 
only such candidates as are likely to possess the confidence 
of the Eeichstag. The letter of the Constitution does not 
prescribe the mode by which the President may gain the 
indispensable knowledge regarding the Chancellor’s and 
the Ministers’ benevolent reception by the Reichstag except 
by inference to the effect that a future expression by the 
Eeichstag may prove the President to have rightly chosen 
or to have erred in his judgment of the availability of his 
appointees from the point of view of the confidence of the 
Eeichstag. In order to avoid the hazard which the exercise 
of the unasmsted judgment of the President would inject 
into each and every choice of Chancellor and Cabinet, the 
two occupants of the presidential office have resorted to 
the logical and practical expedient of securing in advance 
of selection or appointment an expression of the confidence 
of the leaders of the political parties expected to form or to 
cooperate with the future Government. But even this ex- 
pedient, sound and reasonable as it may be, does not offer 
any guarantee of the acceptance of that Government by 
the Reichstag when the parties giving their assurance 
constitute a minority and when the opposition is united 
in its aversion to the policies of the minority and the Gov- 
ernment chosen by the latter.* 

The Constitution does not require that the National 
Chancellor or his ministerial colleagues be chosen from 
the membership of political parties forming the Govern- 
ment, nor from the membership of any parliamentary 
party. The most conspicuous case of a Cabinet selected 
from non-parliamentary talent is the so-called cabinet of 
business men under Chancellor Cuno, formerly Director of 
the Hamburg-American Line, and being without party 

*As demonstrated by the fall of the Luther Cabinet in consectuence 
of the flag incident (Osnabrflcker Zeitung, 1926, May 12 fl.). 
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afl&liation.® The Constitution does demand, however, that 
non-parliamentary as well as the parliamentary appointees 
prove themselves in the possession of the Reichstag’s con- 
fidence when they assume the functions of government. 

The National President does not in his official capacity 
form part of or control the Cabinet. On this subject the 
Constitution definitely states in Article 52 that “the Na- 
tional Cabinet consists of the National Chancellor and the 
National Ministers,” and with equal precision in Arti- 
cle 55 that “the National Chancellor presides over the 
National Cabinet and conducts its affairs in accordance 
with the rules of procedure, which will be framed by the 
National Cabinet and approved by the National President.” 
Officially the President’s influence upon the Cabinet is 
limited to the minor item of approving the rules of pro- 
cedure, though in practice, of course, a strong President 
will always exercise a considerable power upon the deliber- 
ations and decisions of Chancellor and Cabinet, especially 
when, as has been the case in the earlier years of the Re- 
public, the Government is faced by decisions affecting the 
public order and the existence or non-existence of the Reich 
from the point of view of external relations. 

According to the Rules of Procedure {Gesohaftsord- 
rmng der Reich&regi&rung) adopted on May 3, 1924, the 
Chancellor as chairman of the National Government 
(Reichsregierung) conducts the business of the National 
Government. . . .* At the suggestion of the Chancellor 
the National President may designate one of the National 
Ministers to act as his representative. The extent of this 
representation is determined by the Chancellor.^ The 

'Poet 2 aoli, Vom Staatsleben . . ., p. 167. 

‘ Gesdiaftsordniing fur 4ie Eeichsreglerung vom 3. Mai, 1924 
(Poetzscb, Vom Staatsleboa . . ., pp. 174-178), Art. 6. 

'Art 7. 
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National Chancellor presides at the meetings of the Cabi- 
net, or the Kegierung, as the Rules state. In the absence 
of the Chancellor the representing Minister takes the 
chair, in case of his unavailability the meeting is conducted 
by a Minister designated either by the Chancellor or by his 
regular representative, or failing such designation, by one 
chosen on the basis of seniority in continuous service.® 
Attendance at the Cabinet meeting is enlarged by the regu- 
lar presence of the Director of the Bureau of the Presi- 
dent, the Chief of the National Press Bureau, and the 
recording Secretary (Schripfuhrer) . The National Chan- 
cellor may restrict the meeting to National Ministers.® 
Thus neither the National Constitution nor the Rul^ of 
Cabinet Procedure either grants or denies the National 
President the right of official attendance at the Cabinet 
meetings. According to Article 4 of the Rules, “the 
Beichsprasident is to be kept currently informed about 
the policy of the National Chancellor and the conduct 
of business on the part of the individual Ministers by the 
transmission of essential documents, by written reports 
concerning affairs of special importance, and in case of 
need by personal address.” Nevertheless, the enormity of 
the responsibility involved in the decisions to be reached 
by the Cabinet has on various occasions been such that the 
Chancellor has resorted to the direct method of securing 
the President’s advice and approval during the Cabinet 
meeting rather than obtaining the same before or after the 
meeting. Thus the practice of holding Cabinet meetings in 
the presence of the President has been established at least 
on occasions when decisions of vital importance to the 
Reich had to be reached. As a matter of fact, the Presi- 


•Art. 29. 
•Art. 30. 
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dent may on such occasions even assume leadership or 
preside if he desires, but he may not vote. The question 
of this right of the President and of the Chancellor’s 
position and attitude was discussed in a masterly fashion 
by National Minister of the Interior Preuss, during the 
debates in the Terfassungsamschuss. Taking up first vari- 
ous inquiries with regard to the Ptesident’s right to 
request information from the ministerial heads of the 
Government departments, Preuss said : 

I am in the position to state that actual practice has also in 
this respect already been established inasmuch as the Presi- 
dent in office has already requested such information, and it is 
clear that this will continue to be done to the extent dictated 
by the conditions of public affairs. I think that without a 
specific provision of the Constitution the broad relation of the 
National President to the Government called by him predicates 
the right of the President to be kept informed by the Ministers 
concerning the conduct of Government affairs. . . . 

With regard to the question whether the President has 
the right to membership and seat in the Cabinet or Govern- 
ment, he continued : 

Has the President a seat in the Ministerium’t Certainly not 
in the sense of haviag the right to vote, but without doubt, in 
the sense that he can assume the chairmanship, just as it was 
done without special legislative provision in the old Crown 
Council. Actual practice has been established in this respect 
in so far as President Ebert has already presided in important 
meetings of the Cabinet. This practice will always be recog- 
nized in ease of important matters especially of those per- 
taining to foreign policy. I do not consider it necessary to 
insert a provision to that effect in the Constitution. In my 
opinion it goes without saying that the President may at any 
time appear in the Cabinet and that on such an occasion he 
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may preside. It is equally clear that he cannot participate 
in the vote. . . . 

Coming finally to the more general question of the rela- 
tion of President and Chancellor he concluded : 

This answers also the question of the subordination of the 
Chancellor. This whole matter must not be considered from 
too formalistic an aspect. The relation of subordination, i. e. 
the relation of superior and subordinate does not, of course, 
apply here; the relations of President and Chancellor must be 
guided by a sense of political and personal tact. The National 
President is the supreme organ of the Eeich; the Ministers 
are his nearest counselors without whom he cannot act politi- 
cally. Their relation depends upon mutual consideration, upon 
mutual yielding. The President is not a superior officer in the 
sense that he can give commands to Chancellor or Ministers. 
Chancellor and Ministers are politically responsible and do no 
act in consequence of orders, but according to their political 
conviction and political responsibility. But aside from these 
considerations the President will be accorded the place of 
honor, and there vdll be no questioning of the fact that this 
position is due him as the supreme organ. He must, of course, 
possess the personal insight not to tax the ministers by com- 
mands which they cannot and should not fulfill. But this 
should not be set down in juristic form.^® 

The question of the President’s: decision to accept or to 
refuse the resignation of Chancellor and Cabinet or indi- 
vidual Ministers is one to be considered below in con- 
nection with the executive’s relation to' the legislature. 
What concerns us here is the fact that his acceptance of 
the resignation tendered is not equivalent to immediate 
release from office. His acceptance merely establishes an 

” Verf. Ber. und Prot., pp. 237-238. 
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intermediate status according to which the resigning Cabi- 
net or Minister continues the conduct of the Government’s 
business until the successors in office have been appointed. 
In that case the Cabinet is said to function as “geschafts- 
ftthrende Eegierung.” 

The significance of this rather cautious method will be- 
come clear if we take into consideration that in countries 
like Germany, afflicted with a hopeless multitude of polit- 
ical opinions and partiesi, the intermediate status may be 
at times a rather protracted one. Let us consider a con- 
crete case. On December 5, 1925, the Luther Cabinet, 
returning from London where it had affixed the Eeich’s 
signature to the Locarno pacts, tendered its resignation. 
Accepting their resignation the President requested the 
Chancellor and his Ministers to continue in office until a 
new government could be formed. The resignation had 
become necessary on account of the withdrawal of the 
Nationalist membership from the existing coalition and of 
their Ministers from the Cabinet. Within three days the 
Pre^dent received the leaders of the political factions, 
with the exception of the “DeutschvSlkischen” and Com- 
munists, with a view to securing their consent to the 
formation of a Cabinet of the G-rosse Goc^ition. This co- 
alition was to include all parties with the exception of the 
German Nationalists (DmtschnaUonalm) and the two 
mentioned above as having failed to attend the meeting 
with the President. As no definite agreement could be 
reached at the time nor in the days following. President 
Hindenburg appointed on December 14, the former Min- 
ister of the Interior and Vice Chancellor Koch, a member 
of the Democratic party, to form a government. On the 
preceding day President Hindenburg had approached Herr 

“Poetzsch, Vom Staatslebea . . ., p. 173. 
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Fehrenbach, member of the Center party and former Chan- 
cellor, with a request to the same effect. For personal 
and party reasons Fehrenbach had declared his inability 
to comply. On December 17 Vice Chancellor Koch re- 
ported to the President his failure to form a government 
on the basis of the proposed coalition. The Christmas and 
New Year holidays were allowed to pass. On January 8, 
1926, immediately after Chancellor Luther’s return from 
Switzerland, President Hindenburg discussed the forma- 
tion of a government with Herr Luther and afterwards 
with the rest of the Cabinet Ministera Another week 
passed before the President found it possible to extend the 
definite request for the formation of a government without 
the Nationalists and Socialists. The request was extended 
to Dr. Luther on January 13 and was accepted on the same 
day. One more week passed without result until finally on 
January 19 President Hindenburg found it necessary to 
confront the leaders of the parties concerned with the 
demand for immediate action. At a conference with the 
leaders of the middle parties the President said : 

... I have called you in order to tell you that in my opin- 
ion a government must now be formed. The withdrawal of the 
German National People’s party has taken the ground from 
under the former majority government. The devoted and 
worthy attempts of Herr Koch to establish another majority 
government in the form of the great coalition were unsuc- 
cessful. There remains the less effective but still quite pass- 
able solution of a govemment of the middle. If this attempt 
should fail, the German fatherland would be confronted by a 
situation of the greatest seriousness, inasmuch as the veiy 
thought of the formation of any other government offers the 
gravest objections. . . . 

. . . Unfortunately it has not been possible to overcome the 
difficTilties encountered. But the condition of the country can- 
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not stand any further delay. What would follow if last week’s 
attempt to form a government of the middle would completely 
fail cannot be forseen. Under these circumstances I have con- 
sidered it my duty to ask Chancellor Luther to lay before . . . 
the parties concerned a plan for a final decision on the subject 
of ministerial nominations. 

The list [of names] has just been given to you. It is clear 
that the Chancellor could not consider all opinions or fulfill 
all legitimate wishes. But we know that there is no other 
way to overcome this crisis. ... I beg of you to announce 
your final attitude to [the Chancellor’s] proposals this eve- 
ning. . . 

Thus six weeks and a half had elapsed between the 
ofidcial tender of resignation by the Cabinet and the forma- 
tion of a new Ministry, and for six weeks and a half the 
resigning Ministry had to continue in the performance of 
the functions of government. 

Under the terms of the oath of office taken by the Presi- 
dent before the National Assembly, he acts in a general 
way as the guardian of the Constitution and of the laws of 
the Beich.^® This guardianship implies not only the nega- 
tive duty of preventing legislation which is formally un- 
constitutional or which is incompatible with the interest 
of the Eeich, but also the positive duty of aiding the execu- 
tion of National law. In the case of this positive duty the 
President’s guardianship is shared by the Chancellor and 
by the Ministers of the Cabinet. For though Article 70 
assigns to the President the right and duty of compiling 
and promulgating the laws constitutionally enacted, the 
actual supervision over the execution of these laws by 
agencies of the Eeich or the Lander concerned is assigned 
exclusively to the National Cabinet by the provisions of 

“Osnabracker Zeitung, Dec. 6, 9, 14, 1925; Jan. 20, 1926. 

" National Republican Constitution of 1919, Art 42. 
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Article 15, Section 1 of wMch states that “the National 
Cabinet supervises the conduct of affairs over which the 
Reich has the right of legislation” and Sections 2-3 of 
which provide for the methods of such supervision. To the 
President is given the right to enforce National law against 
any agency offering resistance to the supervisory action of 
the National Cabinet, or refusing to accept the decision of 
a National Supreme Court in the case of controversies 
arising from the supervisory control of the National Cabi- 
net.^^ The following enumerated powers are assigned by 
the Constitution to the supreme executive : “The National 
President represents the Reich in matters of international 
law. He concludes in the name of the Reich alliances and 
other treaties with foreign powers. He accredits and re- 
ceives ambassadors. . . .” He “appoints and dismisses 
the civil and military officers of the Reich if not otherwise 
provided by law. , . He “has supreme command over 
all the armed forces of the Reich.” In Article 48 he is 
given the power of enforcing the National will against re- 
calcitrant States and of temporarily suspending within 
the Reich or any part of it certain fundamental rights 
granted by the Constitution. Article 49 gives him the right 
of pardon for the Reich “with the exception of National 
amnesties” which “require a National law.” But Article 
50 states that “all orders and directions of the National 
President, including those concerning the armed forces, 
require for their validity the countersignature of the Na- 
tional ChanceUor or of the appropriate National Minister” 

“Articles 13, 16, 19, 48. 

“Art. 45, Sect. 3; “Alliances and treaties -with foreign States, relat- 
ing to subjects witbin the legislative competency of the Reich, require 
the consent of the Reichstag.” 

“Art. 46. 

“Art. 47. 
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who by their countersignature assume responsibility for 
the acts of the President to the Keichstag. 

Reichstag and Bundesrat under the Monarchy. As 
eveiy where, the division of the National legislature into 
two houses must in principle be construed as an attempt 
to place each in the position of an active check upon the 
other. But to arrive at the real meaning of the provisions 
regulating the relative positions of Reichstag and Eeichs- 
rat we must consider the rdle which the Bundesrat played 
in the Government of the North German Confederation and 
of the Empire of 1871. 

In the first place, the members of the Bundesrat were, 
at least at the time of its creation and for some decades 
to follow, considered to be the representatives of the 
princes as the personal and sovereign rulers of the States 
forming the Empire. During this ^lier period the 
princes were considered as sovereign rulers in the sense 
that they were not only the nominal bearers ( Trager) but 
the actual possessors of Sovereignty. According to this 
view the members of the Bundesrat were held to be the 
personal representatives of the personal Sovereigns, the 
ruling princes of the States. Under the later juristic 
interpretation of the State the princes were no longer 
looked upon as the Sovereigns in the sense that they posi- 
sessed Sovereignty. They merely exercised the Siover- 
eignty belonging to the State or States, but they exercised 
this Sovereignty in their own right as the hereditary rulers 
or executive heads of the States. Under this construction 
^the members of the Bundesrat were the representatives of 
I the sovereign States, but they were still considered to be 
instructed emissaries of the princes as the hereditary rulers 
of the States. Thus, even withim the juristic interpreta- 
tion of the State, the Bundesrat still remained the official 
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and actual bulwark of the dynastic system and of heredi- 
tary monarchical government. Even under this construc- 
tion the Bundesrat was, together with the Emperor, 
construed to be the representative of the Sovereign, this 
Sovereign being conceived as the totality of the Sovereign- 
ties of the States.^ From this it follows that the Bundes- 
rat was not an upper house in the strict interpretation of 
the term. That the Bundesrat was not intended and con- 
sidered to be an upper house was clearly stated by Bis- 
marck during the debates on the proposed constitution for 
the North German Confederation. Criticizing the pro- 
posal to establish a real upper house in addition to Reichs- 
tag and Bundesrat Bismarck stated that he considered it 
very difficult to conceive of an upper house to be placed 
between the Reichstag and the proposed Bundesrat whose 
existence, as he emphasized, was absolutely essential. De- 
fining the portion and character of the Bundesrat he said : 
“The Bundesrat represents up to a certain degree an upper 
house, in which His Majesty of Prussia is primus inter 
padres and in which those remnants of the high German 
nobility who have retained their Sovereignty find a place. 
But to complete this upper house by the inclusion of non- 
sovereign members, I consider from a practical point of 
view too difficult even to attempt. To lower the status of 
the members of this upper house, its President of course 
accepted, to the extent of making it like a House of Peers, 
which can be supplemented from below, I consider im- 
possible. . . 

In the second place, the Bundesrat exercised a consider- 
able degree of supremacy over the Reichstag in the field 


“See Anschatz, p. 123; Seydel, I, p. 202; Laband, I, p. 233; and other 
authorities cited by Arndt, Verfassung des Deutschen Reichs, 1907, 
p. 111. 

“ Cited by Arndt, ibid., p. 131. 
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of legislation. According to Article 5 of the Imperial Con- 
stitution, the legislative competency of the Empire was 
exercised by the Bundesrat and the Eeichstag, and a 
majority of the votes of both bodies wajs necessary and 
snfiBicient for the pamge of a law. But this apparent 
equality in the sharing of the National legislation by 
Eeichstag and Bundesrat provided in Article 5 pertained 
only to the material aspect of legislation. On the formal 
side the Bundesrat held a position of distinct superiority 
over the Eeichstag. For the actual participation of the 
Eeichsrat in the act of legislation took the form of the 
sanctioning of, or the refusal to sanction, a law to be en- 
acted or already passed by the Eeichstag. This follows 
from the juristic interpretation of Article T, Section 1, 
which stated that the Bundesrat was to take action upon 
the measures to be proposed to the Eeichstag and the 
decisions reached by the same. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the Bundesrat, transmitting all legislation to the 
National Chancellor for promulgation by the Emperor, 
could, by refusing to transmit an act passed by the Eeichs- 
tag, withhold its sanction apparently without a formal 
vote defeating the law in question.®® This supremacy of 
the Bundesrat over the Eeichstag manifested itself also 
in the case of constitutional amendments inasmuch as 
Article 78, Section 1, provided that the Eeichsrat, by a 
vote of 14 out of 58, could reject such an amendment 
passed in the Eeichstag by the simple majority vote re- 
quired by Article 6. 

In the third place, there was the participation of the 
Bundesrat in the administrative or executive functions 
which manifested itself mainly (1) in its right to issue 
administrative ordinances and in making arrangements 
for the execution of National law as far as such a right 

p. 126 . 
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did not rest with the Emperor/^ (2) in taking action for 
the correction of defects in the execution of such legisla- 
tion,®* (3) in the advisory activities of its standing com- 
mittees corresponding to the various branches of the Na- 
tional administrative service.*® 

As a court of arbitration the Bundesrat had the right 
and authority to decide controversies of a public law na- 
ture between States ** and controversies relating to consti- 
tutional matters arising within a State in which there was 
no authority competent to act in such cases.*® 

As a fourth consideration there remains the fact that 
the Bundesrat as constituted under the Empire gave to 
Prussia a decided position of preiK>nderance over the 
other States in the Union. Thus Prussia singly could by 
an adverse attitude prevent the sanction of legislation by 
the Bundesrat “with respect to laws concerning the army, 
or navy, or the taxes specified in Article 35 ... if such 
vote of the Pra>esid/ium, i. e. of Prussia, be in favor of the 
maintenance of existing arrangements.” *® Again Prussia 
alone could by a negative vote frustrate the passage of a 
constitutional amendment under the provision of Article 
78, Section 1, which stated that amendments to the Consti- 
tution were to be made by legislative enactment and that 
they should be considered as rejected when fourteen votes 
were cast against them in the Bundesrat. Of the 58 votes 
of the Bundesrat, Prussia alone controlled 17, i. e. three 
more than required to frustrate an amendment. 

“Constitution of 1871, Art. 7, Sect. 2; Articles 17-18. The power of 
the Bundesrat to issue ordinances of a legislatiTO character (ReoMs- 
verordnungen} is considered in chapter XI, section: The Ordinance 
Power under the Constitution of the Empire. 

“Art. 17, Sect. 3. 

“Art. 8, Sect. 3. See also Dambitsch, pp. 255-256. 

“Art. 76. 

“Ibid. 

“Art. 19, Sect. 2. 
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Eeichstag and Reiclisrat under the Republic. Coming 
now to the consideration of the relations of Reichstag and 
Eeichsrat under the Republican Constitution we find that 
the Eeichsrat, like its predecessor, the Bundesrat, is not a 
real upper house, i. e. a body to which the members repre- 
senting their respective States, social class, or whatever 
it be, are as to the lower house elected or chosen for a 
definite period, but it is a body whose members represent 
a particular Government then in power in the Stat^ 
represented by them and only for the time during which 
such Government remains in power. The second Preuss 
draft of the National Constitution provided for the crea- 
tion of a “Staatenhaus” arranged on the basis of an upper 
house.®’ Its membership was to consist of representatives 
of the Lfinder, to be elected by the State legislatures and 
to be free from instructions. To this the objection was 
raised by the critics of the draft that the proposed house 
would not be representative of the Lhnder but of the 
political parties, and that it was to be nothing but a mini- 
ature copy of. the Eeiehstag.®* Under pressure from the 
Staatenaussofm^s the second Government draft submitted 
to the National Assembly returned to a type of a Eeichsrat 
more like the old Bundesrat as far as its composition was 
concerned. As finally accepted by the Assembly the Na- 
tional Constitution provides for a membership of the 
Eeichsrat confined to representatives of the States or 
rather of the State Governments. “The Lhnder,” says 
Article 63, Section 1, “will be represented in the Eeichsrat 
by members of their Governments. . . Only in the case of 
Prussia wns an exception made. For purely political 
reasons half of the Prussian votes were assigned to pro- 

Paragraplxs 30, 32-30 (Triepel, Quellensammlung , , pp. 13-14). 

** Hatschek, I, p, 703. 
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vincial representation.^® Tins with the exception of the 
representatiyes of the Prussian provinces, the members of 
the Raichsrat are appointed and instructed by the State 
Governments. They depend for their continued mem- 
bership in the Reichsrat upon the continuance in office of 
the Governments which they represent. In turn the tenure 
of office of these Governments depends upon the confidence 
of their respective legislatures. It is for this reason that 
the Reichsrat is at least formally qualified to constitute 
a basic element of democratic control in the affairs of the 
National Government. 

It was natural that the anti-monarchical forces, bent 
upon the establishment of a strong lower house for the 
realization of the idea of popular Sovereignty as the source 
of all governmental power, should demand a correspond- 
ingly weak upper house, if we may apply that term to the 
Reichsrat. Hence all features of the former supremacy of 
the Bundesrat had to disappear in the make-up of the 
National Council. In fact, the demand that the Reichstag 
be given the position of supremacy in legislation was at 
least formally embodied in the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, and technically the Reichsrat shares in National 
legislation only in a negative way. According to Article 
68, “bills are introduced by the National Cabinet or by 
members of the Reichstag” and “National laws are enacted 
by the Reichstag.” To this Article 74 adds: “The Reichs- 
rat has the right to object to laws passed by the Reichs- 
tag. The objection must be filed with the National 
Cabinet within two weeks after the final vote in the Reichs- 
tag and must be supported by reasons within two more 
weeks at the latest” The same article then states that: 
“When the Reichsrat objects to a law passed by the Reichs- 

“ National Constitution of 1919, Art. 63; see also note 48 and cor- 
responding text. 
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tag, tlie law is returned to the latter for reconsideration. 
If Eeiclistag and EeicLsrat do not come to an agreement, 
the National President may, within three months, refer the 
law to a popular referendum. If the President fails to 
make use of this right, the law does not go into effect. If 
[in the reconsideration of ^Ip^^^^P^Hm^iyReichs- 
rat] the Beichsts^ a tw^^fes ma- 

jority, the law mhst; he promulgated by the President 
within three months or be referred to a referendum.” In 
other words, a two^thirds Tote in the Eeichstag can in this 
instance practically override the objection of the Eeichsrat. 

A supremacy of the Eeichstag has been estab- 

lished in the case of constitutional amendments. Under 
the provisions of Article 76, the Constitution may be 
amended by the process of legislation. But “decisions 
{Besohlusse) of the Reichstag relating to the amendment 
of the Constitution are effective only if two4hirds of the 
l^al membership are present, and at least two-thirds of 
those present give their assent. . . While the presence 
of two-thirds of the legal membership is demanded for the 
Eeichstag, the same article, referring to the decision of the 
Eeichsrat, merely says that . . decisions of the Reichs- 
rat for the amendment of the Constitution {BesohlUsse 
. . . cmf Abdnderung der Verfassung) require a two-thirds 
majority of all votes cast.” A comparison of this provision 
with the corresponding clause of Article 74, giving the 
Eeichsrat the right of disapproval of ordinary legislation, 
may lead to the conclusion that the Eeichsrat’ s participa- 
tion in Ihe enactment of constitutional amendments is an 
act of parallel legislation. But this conclusion is chal- 
lenged by the follo\wug facts: Article 26 of the draft under 
discussion in the Verfassungsamschms (Article 74 of the 
Constitution) as accepted in the first reading stipulated 
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that : ‘‘The Eeichsrat has the right of disapproval o^f legisi- 
lation enacted by the Reichstag. For the disapproval of 
constitutional amendments it suffices that more than one- 
third of the votes cast in the Reichsrat be registered for 
disapproval.” The second clause of this provision was later 
attached to Article 54 (76 of the Constitution). It was 
finally eliminated because it was held superfluous.®® 

The meaning of Article 76, then, as far as it concerns us 
here, is that a two-thirds majority of all votes cast is re- 
quired for decisions of the Reichsrat favoring the initiation 
and approving the enactment of a constitutional amend- 
ment by the Reichstag; and that a majority of more than 
one-third of all votes cast is required for a decision of dis- 
approval of such enactment. In its restriction to the right 
of disapproval, this interpretation must be applied also to 
the clause of Article 76 which states that : “If the Reichstag 
adopts an amendment to the Constitution against the 
objection of the Reichsrat, the President must not promul- 
gate this law, if the Reichsrat within twol weeks demands a 
popular vote.” The demand for a popular vote being con- 
strued as a second and last expression of disapproval of the 
amendment, a majority of more than one^third of the votes 
cast is required to uphold the objection in the form of the 
request for a popular vote.®^ 

Though the right to introduce bills in the Reichstag is 
limited to individual or several members of the Reichstag 
and to the Reichsregierung, i. e. to the whole Cabinet, not 
the President or an individual Minister, the Reichsrat is 
nevertheless not entirely deprived of the initiative in legis- 

“Verf. Ber. und Prot., pp. 168, 166, 453, 468. 

’‘On this point see Anschiitz, pp. 136-138, who gives the opinions 
agreeing and disagreeing with this reasoning. See also Hatscheh, II, 
p. 17. 
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lation. Section 2 of Article 69 stipulates that “when the 
Reichsrat votes Cbeschliesst) in favor of a bill to which the 
National Cabinet does not assent, the latter must introduce 
the bill in the Reichstag together with a statement of its 
attitude.” The vote in favor of such a bill by the Reichsrat 
here spoken of is, of course, one preceding the introduction 
of the bill in question in the Reichstag. In other words, 
the vote of the Reichsrat upon such a bill is real, though 
indirect, initiation of legislation. Rarely, however, does 
the Reichsrat actually vote upon a bill in this sense. As 
a rule, the Reichsrat confines itself to a motion requesting 
the Cabinet to introduce into the Reichstag the kind of 
legislation favored. This indirect method of initiating 
legislation has been resorted to exclusively in the case of 
the issuance of legislative ordinances.®* The so-called laws 
for the simplified form of legislation of August 3, 1920, 
February 6, 1921, February 24, 1923, October 13, 1923, 
December 8, 1923, authorized the National Government 
to legislate by way of such ordinances for the time speci- 
fied in these laws. With the exception of the last two all 
of these laws provided that the legislation by Cabinet 
orders authorized under these laws required the consent 
of the Reichsrat. The law of October 13, 1923, did not 
call for this assent but merely stated that prior to the 
enactment of these legislative ordinances the Reichsrat 
should be heard. The ordinances issued were to be im- 
mediately brought to the knowledge of both houses, but 
only the Reichstag had the right to demand their repeal. 
The law of December 8, 1923, confined the participation of 
the Reichsrat to the consultation of a committee of that 
body, but it gave to both the Reichstag and the Reichsrat 

“ See Poetzsctt, Vom Staatsleben . . . , p. 199 ft. Oe the subject of 
legislative ordinances see chapter XI. 
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the right to request the repeal of the ordinances passed 
under the terms of the law.®® 

It must be remembered, however, that the laws estab- 
lishing the simplified fonn of legislation were enacted only 
for a very limited period of exceptional National strain 
and stress, and that the participation of the Reichsrat in 
this kind of legislation was accordingly of a temporary 
nature. There is, nevertheless, another kind of ordinances 
which requires the consent of the Reichsrat as a regular 
practice. Article 77 states that “the National Cabinet 
issues the gaieral administrative regulations necessary for 
the execution of the National laws so far as the laws do 
not otherwise provide. It must secure the assent of the 
Reichsrat if the execution of the National laws is assigned 
to the State authorities.” According to the terms of this 
article the National laws in question may provide other- 
wise, i. e, they may authorize the National Government to 
proceed without the consent of the Reichsrat where the 
execution of the National laws in question is not assigned 
to the State authorities. But this is the exception to the 
rule. On the other hand, these administrative regulations 
required for the execution of National law frequently are 
legislative ordinances, i. e. ordinances directed not only to 
civil service officialdom but to the citizenry and partaking 
of the character of actual legislation with the limitation 
that they must remain within the original meaning and 
intent of the law whose general provisions they are in- 
tended to supplement or explain in detail.®* Such legis- 
lative ordinances, however, cannot be issued by the Gov- 
ernment without specific authorization by the Reichstag. 
In order to avoid the difficulty involved in the question 

**Poetzsch, itid. On tlie subject of simplified or Cabinet legislation 
see chapter XI. 

** See chapter XI. 
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•whether a particular ordinance is of a purely administra- 
tive character or partakes of the nature of the legislative 
ordinance, the Reichstag has established the rather general 
practice of including in the laws enacted a provision for 
the issuance by the National Cabinet, with the consent of 
the Reichsrat if need be, of the ordinances required for the 
execution of such laws.®® In some instances the Cabinet 
has been authorized to change the terms of a legislative 
ordinance formerly established in agreement with the 
Eeichsrat. Such was the case ■with regard to the toll fees 
charged for passage through the Kiel Kanal (Kaiser Wil- 
helm Kanal). In this instance the Cabinet was, however, 
held to submit the change made to the Eeichsrat and to 
repeal the change if so directed by the latter.*® 

Finally the Eeichsrat alone has been authorized by Na- 
tional law to issue legislative ordinances of the kind here 
under discussion. This has taken place in connection with 
certain phases of finance and taxation as far as they affect 
the mutual interests of the Reich and the States, such as 
the regulation of the road, amusement, luxury, and liquor 
monopoly taxes.®^ 

As stated above. Article 69, Section 2, provides that “if 
the Eeichsrat resolves upon a bill to which the National 
Cabinet does not assent, the latter must introduce the bill 
in the Reichstag "with a statement of its attitude.” Article 
74 stipulates that : “The Reichsrat has the right to object 
to laws pa^ed by the Reichstag. ... In the case of ob- 
jection, the law is returned to the Reichstag for reconsid- 
m?atiou. If an agreement between Reichstag and Eeichsrat 
is not reached, the National President may ■within three 

* Poetzsch, ■Vom Staatsleten . . . , p. 200. 

“ Ordinance of March 28, 1924 (Itid.) 

” Finanmnagleidhgesetz of June 23, 1923, Articles 12, 13, 16 (Poetzsch, 
Vom Staatsleben « * p. 200). 
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months refer the subject of dispute to the people. If the 
President makes no use of this right, the law does not go 
into effect. If the Reichstag disapproves by a two-thirds 
majority the objection of the Eeichsrat, the President shall 
promulgate the law in the form enacted by the Eoichstag 
within three months or refer it to the people.” The Con- 
stitution nowhere provides for the right of the Eeichsrat to 
be represented by committee or by individual members in 
the Reichstag’s deliberations of such contested legislation. 
It is true, Article 33, Section 2, states that . . the 
Lander are entitled to send their plenipotentiaries to these 
sittings to submit the views of their Cabinets on matters 
under consideration.” Section 3 continues that “at their 
request the representatives of the Cabinets shall be heard 
during the deliberations.” It is also true that the logical 
representatives whom the State Cabinets would send to 
these deliberations are their instructed representatives 
constituting the membership of the Eeichsrat But the 
right to present the State Cabinet’s views to the Reichstag 
iaccorded in Article 33 is one granted to members of the 
Eeichsrat chosen for that purpose as representing the 
wishes of their respective State Cabinets and not the ma- 
jority opinion of the Eeichsrat. Nevertheless, the 
majority of the Eeichsrat has in a number of cases 
actually requested the appointment of a member of the 
majority for the purpose of presenting its views to the 
Reichstag. The individual chosen for this task was ap- 
pointed by the particular State whom he represented in 
the Eeichsrat This appointment, however, was made 
under the stipulations of Article 33, i. e. he was nominally 
directed to represent the views of the Cabinet of his State. 
Being admitted to the Reichstag under the stipulations of 
this appointment in accordance with Section 2 of Article 
33, he proceeded to request permission to state to the 
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Eeichstag the majority opinion of the Eeichsrat on the 
subject in question.®® This practice has been given legal 
validity in Articles 96 and 97 of the Eules of Procedure 
for the Eeichstag.®* 

The Eepublican Eeichsrat still shares in the admin- 
istrative activities of the National Government. Article 
60 of the National Eepublican Constitution specifically 
states that “a Eeichsrat will be organized to represent the 
German Lhnder in National legislation and administra- 
tion.” The retention of this participation in the admin- 
istration was, however, more of a concession to the Lhnder 
than an attempt to affect the relations of the two houses 
of the legislature. The main activity of the Eeichsrat in 
the field of administration lies in the functions of its 
standing committees corresponding to the various adminis- 
trative departments or activities of the National Govern- 
ment. According to Article 67 “the Eeichsrat shall be kept 
informed by the National Departments of the conduct of 
the National business affairs. At deliberations on im- 
portant subjects the appropriate committees of the Eeichs- 
rat shall be invited {mgezofen) by the National Depart- 
menta” 

The administrative supervision over the execution of 
National law by the State authorities formerly exercised 
by the Bundesrat has not been a^gned to the Eeichsrat, 
but to the National Cabinet. This apparently is a quid 
pro quo for the EeichsraPs right of supervision of the Na- 
tional administrative departments. The right given by 
Article S3, Section 2, to members of the Eeichsrat, of repre- 
senting thmr respective States in the Eeichstag without a 
corresponding privil^e on the part of the Eeichstag is 
clearly a concession to the Lfinder rather than an attempt 

“ Two instances of this kind are cited by Poetzseh, iMd., pp. 197-198. 

»Xbid. 
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to establish an element of superiority of the Reichsrat over 
the Reichstag. 

As the successor o f the Bundesrat as well as in accord- 
ance with recent legislation the Reichsrat partakes of the 
National administration in numerous specific ways. Thus 
the Reichsrat passes upon the right of foreign associations 
or foundations to sue in German courts. The Reichsrat 
decides which securities are suitable as investments for 
minors. The Reichsrat may grant pensions to Civil Service 
employees in advance of the time of service required by 
the Civil Service Law. Other rather technical functions 
are assigned to the Reichsrat under the terms of the Na- 
tional laws r^ulating the administration of National 
customs, finances, taxation, monopolies, etc.“ Indirectly 
the Reichsrat takes part in the National administration by 
requests directed to the National Cabinet for the under- 
taking of steps of an administrative character. 

The judicial functions formerly exercised by the Bun- 
desrat in its capacity as arbiter in public law controversies 
arising in or between the States have been assigned to the 
National Supreme Courts of the Republic. The only 
judicial activity which the Reichsrat performs are such 
as may be assigned to it by special legislative provisions.*® 
Thus the Reichsrat, acting as the successor of the Bun- 
desrat, decides as a last instance under the terms of the 
Mortgage Law of July 13, 1899, and of the Citizenship 
Law of July 22, 1913. As stated in another connection, 
the Reichsrat decides under the terms of the Finanzam- 
gleichgesetss of June 23, 1923, whether State or communal 
taxes are apt to impair the levying of National taxes and 


"A detailed account of these administratiye functions of the Reichs- 
rat is found in Poetzsch, iMd,^ p. 200 ff. 

" Poetzsch, iUd. 

^Hatschek, I, pp. 726-727. 
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whether preponderant interests of the National inances 
are opposed to the collection of such State and communal 
taxes. According to the stipulations of the same law the 
Eeichsrat renders a decision in case of differences of opin- 
ion between the National Minister of Finance and the 
State authorities regarding the formulation of new State 
tax regulations.^® Similar functions are assigned to the 
Eeichsrat under the terms of the Reichsabgahenordnmg, 
the Liquor Monopoly Law, the Domestic Labor Law, and 
other similar legislation.^^ 

As the successor of the Bundesrat and under the stipu- 
lation of recent National legislation the Eeichsrat has the 
right to appoint, nominate, and propose National civil oflSl- 
cers, members of National commissions and administrative 
courts.*® 

The former predominance of Prussia in the Bundesrat 
has been made impossible in the Eeichsrat. The number 
of votes which each State has still depends upon its size 
and importance as measured by its population. Each 
State has at least one vote, the larger ones having one vote 
for each 70(>,000 inhabitants and one additional vote for 
any excess above 350,000.*® Thus the total membership of 
the Eeichsrat and the respective number of votes of each 
State are not as static as they were in the Bundesrat 
because an adjustment of the number of votes must take 
place in accordance with each new census. 

In order to prevent the control of the Eeichsrat by any 
one State the Constitution originally provided that in the 

** See chapter TI, note 27 and corresponding tract. 

“Poetzsch, Vom Staatslelien . . ., p. 202. 
p. 202 flf. 

“By amendment of Article 61 originally giving an additional vote 
for each full million and one for any excess If such equalled the total 
number of the inhabitants of the smaUest State (See chapter V, note 60 
and corresponding text). 
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case of the larger States one vote was accorded for every 
million inhabitants, that any excess equal at least to the 
population of the smallest State was to he reckoned as 
equivalent to a full million, and that no one State should 
command more than two-flfths of the total votes of the 
entire Eeichsrat. At that time there were still twenty- 
four Lander with a total of 63 votes. According to this 
early status the division of the votes was as follows: Prus- 
sia 25, Bavaria 7, Saxony 5, Wtirttemberg 3, Baden 3, 
Hessen 2, all other States one each. By the subsequent 
amalgamation of the Thuringian States and the accession 
of Coburg to Bavaria, the number of States was reduced 
to eighteen and that of the votes to 65, with the following 
division of votes dating from May 1, 1926: Prussia 22, 
Bavaria 7, Saxony 5, Wtirttemberg 3, Baden 3, Thuringia 
2, Hessen 2, and the rest one each. 

By a constitutional amendment of March 24, 1921, the 
provision of Article 61 was changed to the effect that each 
one of the larger States was to have one vote for every 
700,000 inhabitants, that an excess of 350,000 was to be 
held equivalent to 700,000 and that as heretofore no State 
was to have more than two-flfths of the total votes. Apply- 
ing the provision of the amended Article 61 to the result 
of the census of October 8, 1919, we come to the following 
division of votes : 


States 

Population 

Votes 

Total 

Prussia 

37,726,918.... 

..2/5 of total. 

. 26 

Bavaria 

7,140,333... 

.. 10 + 0 ... 

. 10 

Saxony 

4,663,298... 

.. 6 + 1 ... 

. 7 

Wflrttemberg 

2,518,773... 

.. 3 + 1 ... 

. 4 

Baden 

2,208,503... 

.. 3 + 0 ... 

. 3 

Thtirlngen 

1,508,025... 

.. 2 + 0 ... 

. 2 

Hessen 

1,290,988. . . 

.. 1 + 1 ... 

. 2 

Hamburg 

1,050,359... 

.. 1 + 1 ... 

. 2 
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States 

Mecklenburg-Sch-werin . . . 

Oldenburg 

Braunschweig 

Anhalt 

Bremen 

Lippe 

Liibeck 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

Waldeck 

Schaumburg-Lippe 


Population Votes Total 

658,943 1 

517,765 1 

480,599 1 

331,258 1 

311,266 1 

154,318 1 

120,568 1 

106,394 1 

66,432 1 

46,357 1 


Total 60,900,197 


66 "^ 


A further successful attempt to reduce Prussia’s strength 
still more is found in the division of her votes, half to re- 
main representative of the State, the other half to be as- 
signed to represent her thirteen provinces. The result of 
this move has been, and will continue to be, that the votes 
held by the provinces have been and will be cast against 
those representing Prussia as a State unit whenever the 
interests of these provinces do not coincide with the gen- 
eral policy of the Prussian State. 

This change was effected by the same National constitu- 
tional amendment of March 24, 1921, and by the Prussian 
State Law of July 3 of the same year. According to the 
provision of the latter the representatives of the Prussian 
provinces are to be chosen by the Provincial Committees 
elected by the Provincial Diets (Prowmiallrndtage) and 
for the City of Berlin by the magistracy. In consequence 
of every deetion of a new Provincial Committee new pro- 
vincial representatives to the Eeichsrat are to be elected. 
In the. plenary meetings of the Eeichsrat everyone of these 


^^Poetzsch, ihid.f p. 196 ff. 
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representatives enjoys his individual and free vote, “but 
the subjects on the agenda, are to- be discussed in advance 
in general meeting with a view to a unanimous vote of the 
appointed and elected members,” i. e. the members repre- 
senting the State, and those representing the provinces 
of Prussia/® 

Ezecutive and Legislature. In the consideration of the 
system of checks and of balances established to govern the 
relations of the executive and legislative departments, i. e. 
the National President and Cabinet on the one side, and 
the Eeichstag on the other, we must take into account the 
division of powers between President and Cabinet as dem- 
onstrated in the first section of this chapter and must 
study separately the position of each in relation to the 
Eeichstag. 

The most important fact concerning the office of the 
President and the position of the Eeichstag is that both 
are elected by the popular vote of the National electorate 
and that thus in principle both are independent of each 
other. According to Article 41 “the National President 
is chosen by the whole German people. Every German 
who has completed his thirty-fifth year is eligible for elec- 
tion. The details will be regulated by National law.” 

President Ebert was unanimously elected by the Na- 
tional Assembly to function as provisional President under 
the Provisional Constitution of February 10, 1919. When 
the National Constitution was promulgated, the National 

“ For text of law see Poetzscb, ibid., pp. 196-197. 

" In the early part of 1920 an attempt was made and considered in 
Government circles of changing this election to one by the Eeichstag. 
Strangely enough, this move was supported by the Socialist paper 
Tortodrts. The opposition of the Center party was largely responsible 
for the abandonment of the proposal (Poetzsch, ibid., p. 132). 
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Assembly had not yet passed the proposed law which was 
to regulate the details for the election of the President. 
So it provided in the section of the Constitution containing 
the transitional provisions that: “Until the convening of 
the first Eeichstag, the National Constituent Assembly 
will function as the Eeichstag. Until the inauguration of 
the first National President the office wiU be filled by the 
National President elected by authority of the law creating 
the Provisional Government.” In May, 1920, the Na- 
tional Constituent Assembly passed the Law regulating 
the Election of the National President, as called for in 
Article 41 of the Constitution.®^ According to this law, 
the presidential candidate receiving more than one-half 
of all valid votes is elected. In case no such majority is 
received by any one candidate a second election is to take 
place in which the candidate receiving the greatest num- 
ber of the valid votes is considered elected. In case of a 
tie vote the election is decided by the drawing of lots by 
the Supervisor of Election {BeiohswaMleiter) . The votes 
are counted in the election districts by the District Elec- 
tion Oommittees consisting of the District Supervisors of 
Election and four associates chosen by them from the 
electors. The election committees decide by majority vote. 
The result is to be communicated to the National Super- 
visor of Elections. The National Election Committee, 
consisting of the National Election Supervisor and six 

“ President Ebert repeatedly asked that since the remaining part of 
Upper Silesia was restored to German rule an election of a president 
by the people should take place. It was realized, however, that the 
internal political situation was not favorable for such a step. Conse- 
quently the President’s term of office was fixed by National law to end 
on June 30, 1925. The Nationalists and Communists were opposed to 
this arrangement but were out-voted by 314 votes to 76 (Annual 
Register, 1922, p. 174) . 

“ Reichsgesetzblatt, 1920, p. 849. 
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associates chosen by him from the electors, decides by 
majority vote and thus determines the result of the election 
for the Eeich. The court created for the examination of 
the elections to the Eeichstag is to examine the result of 
the election. In case the election is declared invalid a new 
election is to take place. This applies also to the second 
election. The President is elected for a term of seven 
years with the possibility of reelection.®* 

After the enactment of this law regulating the election, 
President Ebert expressed the personal wish for a presi- 
dential election by popular vote. However, internal dis- 
orders engendered by the League of Nations’ unfavorable 
Silesia decision and by the crisis following the murder of 
Herr Eathenau, convinced the President and his friends 
of the inadvisibility of submitting the country to the agi- 
tation of a National presidential election campaign. As a 
matter of fact, the realization soon gained ground that the 
limitation of the tenure of office of President Ebert, im- 
plied in the transition clause of the Article 180 of the Con- 
stitution, would have to be altered. By the Law of October 
27, 1922, Article 180 was amended to the effect that the. 
tenure of office of Herr Ebert was to be extended to June 
30, 1925. But before that time arrived President Ebert 
died. 

Article 51 of the National Constitution stipulates: “The 
National President is represented temporarily in case of 
disability by the National Chancellor. If such disability 
seems likely to continue for any considerable period, he 
shall be represented as may be determined by a National 
law. The same procedure shall be followed in case of a 
premature vacancy of the presidency until the completion 
of the new election.” The provision of the last sentence is 


“Natiojial Constitution of 1919, Art. 43. 
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rather unclear. The procedure referred to could hardly 
be followed in the case of the premature vacancy of the 
presidency if such a vacancy was caused by death, by 
removal from ofidce by popular referendum or by decision 
of the trial court, for in these instances there could he no 
question of the permanence of the vacancy as in the case 
of disability referred to in the first sentence of Article 51. 
What actually happened after President Ebert’s death was 
that the National Chancellor assumed the duties of the 
presidential office until the Reichstag regulated the suc- 
cessorship. Announcement to this effect was made in the 
press of March 9 in the following statement: 

Until the election of a new National President has taken 
place the Prdsidmm of the Reich will he assumed by the Chan- 
cellor. The election of the new National President will take 
place on the basis of the Law of March 6, 1924, The balloting 
will be direct and secret. The day of election is to be estab- 
lished by the Reichstag. It must be a Sunday or a public 
holiday. As already known March 29 has been chosen. The 
candidate receiving more than half of the valid votes secures 
the election. If no majority is obtained a second election is 
to take place. The candidate receiving the greatest number 
of valid votes will secure the election in the second voting. 
According to the National Constitution every German who has 
completed his thiriy-fifth year is eligible.®* 

While the parties supporting the Luther Cabinet were 
thus content to let the Chancellor conduct the presidential 
office until the election of the new Pnesidait, the Socialists 
and Democrats insisted upon the regulation of the interim 
suceessorship by National law on the plea that the first 
balloting was certain not to result in an election and that 
in order to follow the spirit of the provision of Article 51 

“ Osnabriicker Zeitung, Mar. 9, 1925. 
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of the National Constitution, the Eeichstag should decide 
the question of the interim occupancy of the office. Yield- 
ing to the parties of the left, the Eeichstag on March 10 
decided upon “Dr. Simon, Chief Justice of the Eeichsge- 
richt as the interim representative (Stellvertreter) of the 
deceased President until the assumption of office by the 
new President.” 

Precedent has thus been established for the temporary 
representation of the President, removed by death, in the 
following manner: The National Chancellor immediately 
assumed the Presidium as stipulated in Article 51, Sen- 
tence 1. According to the meaning of Sentence 2 the 
Eeichstag, under the influence of political pressure, chose 
by way of ordinary legislation the Chief Justice of the 
Eeichsgericht to replace the Chancellor as temporary rep- 
resentative of the President until a new President was 
elected as provided in Sentence 3 of Article 51 of the Con- 
stitution. 

The dates of the elections having been agreed upon be- 
tween the Cabinet and the party leaders were accepted by 
the Eeichstag in the law enacted on March 10. The first 
balloting was to take place on March 29, the second on 
April 26.®* The first vote did not result in the election of 
any one of the seven official candidates.®® For purely 

Mar. 6, 10, 11, 1925. 

Mar. 4, 10, 1925. Tlie National Election Law applicable to 
presidential elections was amended to read: “In presidential elections 
the ballots must contain the names . • , of all officials (mgelassenen) 
candidates ... in alphabetical order. They must further contain a 
blank space for the insertion by the voter of any other names if he 
[the voter] does not wish to give his vote to one of the official candi- 
dates” (Osnabriicker Zeitung, Mar. 18, 1925). 

According to the Berliner Tageblatt, Mar. 30, 1925, the result of 


the first balloting was as follows: 

Braun (Socialist) 7,785,678 

Held (Bavarian People’s party) 1,002,278 

Hellpach (Democrats) 1,565,136 
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palitical reasons Herr Jarres withdrew from Ms candidacy 
in favor of Hindenbnrg who after great hesitation con- 
sented to enter the presidential race as the only candidate 
holding any promise of winning the election for the so^ 
called National parties (Eeichstlock) . Of the other six 
candidates only Marx and Thaelmann remained on the 
official list. According to the returns of the second election 
as ratified by the National Election Commission, Hinden- 
burg, receiving 904,151 votes more than his next competi- 
tor, was elected. If Thaelmann, the candidate of the 
Communists, had followed the example of Held, Hellpach, 
Ludendorff, and Jarres^ the second election might well 
have given the majority to Marx. As it was, Hindenburg 
was elected by a plurality lacking over half a million of the 
majority of valid votes cast in the second balloting.” As 
soon as the preliminary returns gave assurance of a suc- 
cessful election, Hindenburg was informed of this fact by 
the National Election Supervisor and was requested to 
declare Ms willingness to accept the presidential appoint- 
ment. On May 5 the Election Committee confirmed the 
election from the final count The election was protested 
by the Socialists on the ground of irregularities sufficiently 
large to jeopardize Hindenburg’s alleged plurality of 904,- 
151 votes. The protest was overruled by the Election 


Jarres (German People's party) 10,387,523 

Ludendorff (Extreme Nationalist) 284,471 

Marx (Centrist) 3,883,676 

Tliaelmann (Communist) 1,869,553 

Scattered yotes 34,152 


Total yalid votes cast; 26,812,537 


'"The official report of the Election Committee gives the following 
account of the voting: Hindenburg, 14,655,766; Marx, 13,751,615; Thaeb 
mann, 1,931,151; scattered votes, 13,416; entitled to vote, 39,423,655; 
votes declared invalid,, 216,051; total of valid votes, 30,351,948 (Vos- 
sische Zeitung, May 5, 1925). 
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Committee which on May 8 reaffirmed the official result.®® 
The new President took the oath of office before the 
Reichstag on May 12 and entered upon the conduct of the 
duties of the National Government with the existing Cabi- 
net, thus answering in the negative the question whether 
a change in the National presidency necessitated per se a 
change in the personnel of the Ministry and the Chan- 
cellor’s office.®® 

Though the election of the National President by popu- 
lar vote gives to his office a certain degree of independence, 
the Constitution grants to the Reichstag the right to 
employ the same popular vote for the removal of the par- 
ticular occupant of the presidential office before the end of 
his term. The proposal of the Reichstag for such removal 
must be carried by a two-thirds vote. Upon the passage of 
a motion for removal by popular vote the President is sus- 
pended from the exercise of his functions until the pro- 
posal of the Reichstag has been decided one way or the 
other by the National electorate. But the Reichstag pro- 
posing the President’s removal by a popular vote invites 
its own dissolution by a popular vote failing to uphold 
the Reichstag’s request, the rejection of the Reichstag’s 
proposal being equivalent to a reelection of the President 
and entailing the dissolution of the Reichstag. The Presi- 
dent is thereby reelected for another full term of seven 
years and the dissolution of the Reichstag follows with- 
out formal decree of the President.®® On the other 
hand, the Reichstag may, without incurring the pen- 

Osnabrficker Zeitung, April 29, May 6, 7, 9, 1925. 

®Tlie decision to remain in office was reached as the unanimous 
opinion of the Cabinet at a meeting which took place on April 28, 
This opinion was based on the ground that the election of a new Presi- 
dent did not under the Constitution require the resignation of the 
Government (Osnabrticker Zeitung, April 29, 1925). 

^National Constitution of 1919, Art. 43. See Anschutz, p, 102. 
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alty of self-effacement, impeacli the National President 
as well as the Chancellor and the National Ministers 
before the Staatsgerichtshof for any culpable {schuldbare) 
■violation of the Constitution or National law. The pro- 
posal to impeach must be signed by at least one hundred 
members of the Eeichstag and must be carried by the ma- 
jority required for a constitutional amendment, i. e. by a 
two-thirds rote of a quorum consisting of two-thirds of its 
actual membership.®^ 

The relations of the National Cabinet and the Eeichstag 
originate from and extend over the Cabinet’s right to in- 
troduce legislative bills in the Eeichstag, to issue the nec- 
essary ordinances for the execution of the laws enacted 
by the Eeichstag, and to supervise the execution of these 
laws by the agencies appointed for such execution by the 
National Constitution. The relations between National 
Cabinet and Eeichstag considered from these particular 
a^ects have been and will be dealt with in the present 
work in the chapters and sections devoted to the specific 
functions or subjects enumerated. What interests us here 
is a relation of a more fundamental kind, namely the rela- 
tion resulting from the stipulation of Article 54 of ttie 
National Constitution. As laid down in this article, “the 
National Chancellor and the National Ministers require 
for the administration of the affairs of their offices the con- 
fidence of the Eeichstag. Each of them must resign if the 
Eeichstag by formal resolution withdraws its confidence.” 
The stipulations of this article contain the fundamental 
idea of parEamentary government, i, e. ministerial respon- 
sibility not to the executive, be this emperor, king, or presi- 
dent, but to the legislature. As shown in the closing 
section of Chapter I, a stipulation similar to Article 54 
was grafted upon the old Constitution of the Empire by 


“Art. 69. 
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the so-called Keform Acts of October 1918. But the 
amendment in that case merely stated that the National 
Chancellor required the confidence of the Keichstag, it did 
not demand his resignation upon the withdrawal of the 
Reichstag’s confidence. Under the provision of Article 54 
of the National Constitution of 1919 the National Chan- 
cellor and each one of the Ministers affected by the with- 
drawal of the confidence of the Reichstag must submit 
their resignation to the National President, the President 
in turn being in duty bound to accept these resignations. 
But as Anschfitz correctly remarks in his commentary on 
Article 54, the Reichstag’s withdrawal of confidence must 
be effected by the formal adoption of a definite resolution 
to that effect. No rejection of a bill or curtailment of the 
budget need be considered by the Cabinet as a withdrawal 
of confidence. According to Anschutz the stipulation of 
Article 54 implies the inhibition of a unilateral relinquish- 
ment of their offices by Chancellor and MinistersL The 
Reichstag’s right to bring about by the withdrawal of its 
confidence the resignation of individual Cabinet Ministers 
follows from the provision of Article 56 that “the National 
Chancellor determines the general course of policy and 
assumes responsibility therefor to the Reichstag,” but that 
“in accordance with this general policy each National Min- 
ister conducts independently the particular affairs in- 
trusted to him and is held individually responsible to the 
Reichstag.” The full meaning of this provision can be 
realized only if we consider that even under the amend- 
ments of the Reform Acts of 1918 the National Ministers 
of the Empire were to all purposes the creatures and sub- 
ordinates of the Chancellor who alone was held responsible, 
until October 1918 to the Emperor, and from Octobm: to 
November 1918 to the Reichstag. 

The members of the Reichstag are elected by universal, 
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direct, and secret vote on the basis of a complicated system 
of proportional representation embodied in the revision of 
the Election Law of December 21, 1920.®* This system is 
very similar to the methods employed in the elections for 
the National Constituent Assembly on January 19, 1919, 
and for the Reichstag on June 6, 1920. Both have been 
described in some detail in McBain and Rogers, The New 
Gomtitutions of Europe.*^ Like most modem democratic 
organizations, the German National Constitution distin- 
guishes between the so-called election period {WcM- or 
Legislatv/rpenode) and legislative sessions {Bitmngs- 
perioden or Tagmgen). Under the Constitution of the 
Empire the election period had been three years until 
1888 ** and since then five years. The various drafts for 
the Republican Constitution provided for a three years 
period which was accepted by the vote of the Yerfassungs- 
mssehms.^^ In, its first two readings the National Assem- 
bly voted in favor of a five year period as an indication of 
its general tendency to strengthen the legislative rather 
than the executive department, but in the third reading a 
compromise was effected establishing the four year period.®® 
Thus Article 23 of the Republican Constitution provides 
that “the Reichstag is elected for four years,” that “new 
elections must take place at the latest on the sixtieth day 
after their [the four years] termination,” and that the 
Reichstag convenes at the latest on the thirtieth day after 
the Section; This constitutional provision definitely estab- 
li^es the prihciple generally accepted in the constitutional 
, juri^rudence of the Empire that the normal life of the 

“Saxtorius . - . isn, pp; 571-698. 

. ® McBain and Rogers> :pp. 9S-i02i 

Art. 24 of tlie Constitution 1871 was amended by the National Law 
of March 18, 1888. : ; .. 

^Verf. Ber. und Prot, "p. 246 If.; p. 449.- 

Heilfroh, III, p. 644 II4 IV, p^ 8; V^ p. 362 If. 
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Reichstag was to be measured not from the date of its first 
meeting to the date of its closure, but rather from the date 
of the general election to the last anniversary of the elec- 
tion. Under the Republican Constitution every newly 
elected Reichstag must meet for the first legislative session 
not later than on the thirtieth day after its election. The 
provision that it must meet not later than thirty days after 
the election implies the right to convene before that date. 
Article 23 having thus established the extreme date for the 
first meeting of a newly elected Reichstag, Article 24 pro- 
ceeds to provide for the date of meeting of its later regular 
legislative sessions or Tagwngen,. “The Reichstag,” so 
Article 24 reads, “convenes every year on the first Wed- 
nesday in November at the seat of the National Govern- 
ment.” But the same article continues to state that “the 
President of the Reichstag must convene that body earlier 
if the National President or at least one-third of the mem- 
bers of the Reichstag so desire.” This last provision con- 
tains the right of the Reichstag to decide on its own 
authority whether it wishes to convene on the latest date 
set by the Constitution or on a day prior to that date, as 
well as the corresponding duty of convening on an earlier 
date if called upon by the President of the Reich or by at 
least one-third of its own membership. Article 24 finally 
provides that “the Reichstag determines the close of its 
legislative session (Tagung) and the day of reassembling.” 
This means that the ll^ichstag decides not only on short 
recesses, but also upon the closing day of its regular annual 
l^islative sessions and, as the regular date of its reas- 
sembly is set for the first Wednesday in November each 
year, that the Reichstag may in full meeting decide to re- 
convene before the first Wednesday in November if it so 
desires. 

The authority thus given to the Reichstag of convening 
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and adjourning in its own, i. e. its constitutional right, is 
an important departure from the practice of the Monarchy, 
Under the Constitution of 1871 the Emperor was given the 
right to “convene the Bundesrat and the Eeichstag, and to 
open, adjourn, and close them.”®’' Of these powers the 
Eepublican Constitution leaves to the National President 
only the right of requesting that the President of the 
Eeichstag convene that body earlier than on the first Wed- 
nesday in November and that of dissolving the Eeichstag, 
“but only once for the same cause.” ®® In the matter of 
dissolution the President clearly has a power greater than 
that formerly possessed by the Emperor. While the Con- 
stitution of 1871 stipulated that the consent of the Bundes- 
rat was required for the dissolution of the Eeichstag by the 
Emperor,®* dissolution of the lower house by the National 
President under the Eepublican Constitution requires only 
the countersignature of the National Chancellor. As in 
the case of the normal termination of the Eeichstag on the 
fourth anniversary of its election, a new election must tahe 
place not later than sixty days after the Eeichstag has been 
dissolved by the National President™ 

The members of the Reichstag are according to Article 
21 of the Constitution representative of the entire Ger- 
man people, not of their respective election districta They 
are bound by their own conscience and not by instructions 
of the electorate. 

Articles 36 and 37 extend the customary immunity of 
the members of the Eeichstag to those of the assembEes of 
the Lander. According to Article 36 “no member of the 
Reichstag or of a State Assembly shall at any time what- 

« Constitution of . 1871, Art. 12. 

“ Art 25. . 

“Art. 25. Sect 1.; 

“National Constitution of 1919, Art. 26. 
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soever be subject to any judicial or disciplinary prosecu- 
tion or be held re^nsible outside of the House to which 
he belongs on account of his vote or his opinions uttered 
in the performance of his duty.” This means that immu- 
nity for the official activity of a member of the Beichstag 
or of a State Assembly extends beyond the time of such 
membership. As stipulated in Article 37 : “No member of 
the Keichstag or of a State Assembly shall during the ses- 
sion, without the consent of the House to which he belongs, 
be subject to investigation or arrest on account of any 
punishable offense, unle^ he is caught in the act, or appre- 
hended not later than the following day. S-imilar consent 
is required in the case of any other restraint of personal 
liberty which interferes with the performance by a delegate 
of his dutiea Any criminal proceeding . . . and any ar- 
rest or other restraint of his personal liberty shall, at the 
demand of the House to which he belongs, be suspended for 
the duration of the session.” This immunity for actions of 
a punishable character applies to the full legislative ses- 
sion and is not lifted for the period of shorter or longer 
recesses within the duration of a session.'^^ 

Organization and Procedure of the Beichstag. So far 
we have considered the question as to the manner in which 
the Reichstag, or rather the membership of a particular 
Reichstag, is to be elected, convened, and adjourned. We 
now shall examine the manner of its conduct and activity 
after it has been convoked and has actually convened. It 
is true, the Constitution provides that “the Reichstag 
chooses its President and Vice-President” and “ it regu- 
lates its own procedure.” But the Constitution, never- 

"Anschutz, pp, 77-78, 93. For articles concerned see text corre- 
sponding to notes 81-83. 

"National Constitution of 1919, Art, 26. 
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theless, prescribes to a very large extent the fundamental 
principles which the Reichstag has to follow in the estab- 
lishment of its own rules of procedure. Thus the Constitu- 
tion explicitly stipulates as follows: 

The President [of the Reichstag] administers the regulations 
and policies of the Reichstag building. The management of the 
building is subject to his direction; he controls its receipts 
and expenses in accordance with the provisions of the budget 
and represents the Reich in all legal affairs and in litigation 
arising during his administration.’’* 

The proceedings of the Reichstag are public. At the request 
of fifty members the public may be excluded by a two-thirds 
vote.^^ 

True and accurate reports of the proceedings in public sit- 
tings of the Reichstag, of a Landtag, or of their committees, 
are free from all [legal] liability {sind vQn jeder Vermtwor- 
tung frei) 

An Electoral Commission to decide disputed elections win 
be organized in connection with the Reichstag. It win also 
decide whether a delegate has forfeited his seat. 

The Electoral Commission consists of members of the Reichs- 
tag, chosen by the latter for the life of the Reichstag, and of 
membera of the National Administrative Court, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Reich on the nomination of the 
presidency of this court. 

This Electoral Commission pronounces judgment after 
public hearings through a quorum of three members of the 
Reichstag and two judicial members. 

-Proceedings apart from the hearings before the Electoral 

“Art. 28;. .Art. 27 states tb^t: “During tbe interval between sessions, 
or whUe the. elections are taking place, the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent [of. the Relchstagl of, the preceding session conduct its [the 
Reichstag’s], affairs." 

"Art 29. . - - - 

’'Art. 39. ■ ■ - : ' 
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Commissioa will be conducted by a National Commissioner ap- 
pointed by the President of the Reich. In other respects the 
procedure wdll be regulated by the Electoral Commission.^® 

The Reichstag acts by majority vote unless otherwise pro- 
vided in the Constitution. For the conduct of elections by 
the Reichstag the latter may, in its rules of procedure, make 
exceptions. 

The quorum to do business will be regulated by the rules 
of procedure.'^^ 

The Reichstag and its committees may require the presence 
of the National Chancellor and of any National Minister. 

The National Chancellor, the National Ministers, and Com- 
missioners designated by them have the right to be present at 
the sittings of the Reichstag and of its committees. The 
Lander are entitled to send plenipotentiaries to these sittings 
to submit the views of their Cabinets on matters under con- 
sideration. 

At their request the representatives of the Cabinets shall 
be heard during the deliberations, and the representatives of 
the National Cabinet shall be heard even outside the regular 
order of business. 

They are subject to the authority of the presiding officer in 
matters of order.'^® 

The Reichstag has the right and, on proposal of one-fifth of 
its members, the duty to appoint committees of investigation. 
These committees, in public sittings, inquire into the evidence 
which they, or the proponents, consider necessary. The public 
may be excluded by a two-thirds vote of the committee of in- 
vestigation. The Rules of Procedure [of the Reichstag] regu- 
late the proceedings of the committee and determine the num- 
ber of its members. 

The courts and administrative authorities are required to 
comply with requests by these committees for information, and 

"Art. 31. 

"Art. 32. 

"Art. 33. 
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the records of the authorities shall on request he submitted to 
them. ' 

The provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure apply as 
far as is suitable to the inquiries of these committees and of 
the authorities assisting them, but the secrecy of letter and 
other post, telegraph, and telephone services will remain 
inviolate/^ 

The Reichstag appoints a Standing Committee on Foreign 
Affairs which may also act outside of the sittings of the Reichs- 
tag and after the latter’s expiration or dissolution until a new 
Reichstag convenes. Its sittings are not public, unless the 
committee by a two-thirds vote otherwise provides. 

The Reichstag also appoints a Standing Committee for the 
Protection of the Rights of the Representatives of the People 
against the National Cabinet during a recess and after the 
expiration of the term for which it [the Reichstag] was 
elected. 

’“Art. 34, Tlie right to appoint investigating committees was un- 
known to the constitutional law of the Empire, though the Constitution 
of 1S50 of the State of Prussia contained a similar provision known as 
the Enqu^te-BecJit. According to Article 82 of the Prussian Constitu- 
tion each one of the two chambers of the Assembly had the right to ap- 
point information commissions charged with the investigation of facts. 
As these commissions were appointed by the vote of the majority of the 
house in question, they served as a parliamentary weapon directed 
against the Government. As such they may serve also under the pro- 
vision of Article 34 of the National Constitution of the Republic. But 
Inasmuch as they are no longer the creation of the majority, but of a 
minority of one-fifth of the total membership of the Reichstag, they are 
intended to serve and they actually serve as a protection of the mi- 
nority against the majority, especially if that majority in support of the 
Government should refuse to interest itself in a matter promising un- 
pleasant results for either the Government or the supporting majority 
Itself. The fact that exclusion of the public is possible only by a two- 
thirds vote of the committees adds further to the element of control 
or balance inherent in these committees. The obligation on the part 
of the courts and administrative authorities provided in Article 34, 
Section 2, did not exist under the Prussian Constitution. Though the 
investigating committees of the Republican Reichstag thus assume the 
character of Government organs, their sphere of investigation is never- 
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These committees have the rights of committees of investi- 
gation.®^ 

No member of the Reichstag or of a State Assembly (Land- 
tag) shall at any time whatsoever be subject to any judicial 
or disciplinary prosecution or be held responsible outside of 
the house to which he belongs on account of his vote or his 
opinion uttered in the performance of his duty.®^ 

No member of the Reichstag or of a Landtag shall during the 
session, without the consent of the house to which he belongs, 
be subject to investigation or arrest on account of any punish- 
able offense, unless he is caught in the act, or apprehended not 
later than the following day. 

Similar consent is required in the case of any other restraint 
of personal liberty which interferes with the performance by 
a delegate of his duties. 

tUeless limited by tbe constitutional competence of the Reichstag itself. 
It was from this aspect that doubts arose concerning the constitu- 
tionality of the investigating committee appointed by the Reichstag on 
August 20, 1919, for the purpose of ascertaining certain events prior to 
and during the war (See Kaufmann, Untersuchungsausschuss und 
Staatsgerichtshof; also Warmuth, Staatsgerichtshof und parlamenta- 
rischer Untersuchungsausschuss). The provisions of Article 34 were 
in some cases taken over almost literally into the republican constitu- 
tions of a number of the German States (In this connection see chapter 
VII, section: Decisions of Controversies arising within a State). 

Neither the National Republican Constitution nor the Rules of Pro- 
cedure for the Reichstag contain any specific provisions for a mode of 
designating or choosing the members of such investigating committees. 
Under the circumstances their membership is established according to 
the general rules contained in Article 28 of the Rules of Procedure of 
the Reichstag. Accordingly the number of members of investigating 
committees to be appointed upon request of one-fifth of the total mem- 
bership of the Reichstag is determined by the Reichstag in toto, the 
personnel being determined by the political parties represented in the 
Reichstag. For an account of investigating committees appointed by 
the Republican Reichstag see Poetzsch, Vom Staatsleben . . p. 
121 fC. 

^ National Constitution of 1919, Art. 35. 

*^Art. 36. 
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Any criminal proceeding against a member of the Reichstag 
or of a Landtag, and any arrest or other restraint of his per- 
sonal liberty shall, at the demand of the house to which he 
belongs, be suspended for the duration of the session.®^ 

The members of the Reichstag and the Landtage are entitled 
to refuse to give evidence concerning persons who have given 
them information in their official capacity, or to whom they 
have given information in the performance of their official 
duties, or concerning the information itself. In regard to the 
seizure of papers their position is the same as that of persons 
who have by law the right to refuse to give evidence. 

A search or seizure may be proceeded with in the precincts 
of the Reichstag or of a Landtag only with the consent of its 
President.®’ 

OivU officers and members of the armed forces need no leave 
to perform their duties as members of the Reichstag or of a 
Landtag. 

If they become candidates for election to these bodies, the 
necessary leave shall be granted them to prepare for their 
election.®^ 

The members of the Reichstag shall have the right of free 
transportation over all German railroads, and also compensa- 
tion as fixed by National law.®® 

The following summary from the most pertinent para- 
graphs of the Rules of Procedure of the Reichstag will 
illustrate the manner in which the Reichstag has elabO'- 
rated and supplemented the preceding fundamental pro- 
visions: 

The, members of the Reichstag are under obligation to 
participate in the la^rs of the lower house.®® Political 
parties {FraMimm) must consist of at least fifteen mem- 

“Art 37. . 

“Art. 38.. 

“Art 39. 

“Art 40. 

“Rules of Procedure iof tlie Reichstag, Art. 1. 
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bers. Membership in the Senior Council, {Aeltestenrat) , 
the Presidium {Vorstmd), and the committees ... is 
assigned to political parties in proportion to their member- 
ship.®^ The Senior Council consists of the President of 
the Eeichstag, his representatives^ and twenty-one mem- 
bers nominated by the parties. The Senior Council assists 
the President of the Reichstag in the conduct of the affairs 
of the lower house. It is the special task of the Senior 
Council to establish agreement between the parties with 
regard to the work or the agenda of the Eeichstag. The 
Senior Council assigns the chairmanships of the commit- 
tees.®® The Presidium {Vorstand) of the Eeichstag con- 
sists of the President of the Reichstag, his representatives, 
and the secretaries. The Presidium is elected for the dura- 
tion of the election period. The Presidium prepares the 
draft of the budget of the Eeichstag. It arranges for the 
use of the rooms of the Eeichstag and regulates traffic by 
way of house rules. It decides on the use of the library 
and of the documents of the Eeichstag.®® 

The Eeichstag elects Standing Committees for (1) the 
Protection of the Eights of the Representatives of the 
People (Volksvertretung ) ; (2) Foreign Affairs; (3) Pro- 
cedure; (4) Petitions; (5) the National Budget; (6) 
Questions of Taxation; (7) Bills (Bechnungen ) ; (8) Na- 
tional Economics; (9) Social affairs; (ID) Population; 
(11) Housing; (12) Education; (13) Justice; (14) the 
Civil Service; (15) Commerce and Traffic.®® Other stand- 
ing and special committees may be appointed. The mem- 
bers of these committees are elected by the political parties, 
the number of their membership being determined by the 

Articles 7-9. 

Articles 10-12. 

“Articles 13-25. 

Articles 26-27. 
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Eeichstag. The interested Cabinet Ministers and the 
Eeichsrat must be informed of the date, hour, and location 
of the meeting of these committees. With the exceptions 
of Article 34 of the National Constitution these meetings 
are not public. Members of the Eeichstag who have no 
membership in any committee may be present at such 
meetings. They may be excluded only by action of the 
Eeichstag. The committees may exclude the representa- 
tives of the Press from part of the procedure or may with- 
hold certain items of information.*’’ 

Drafts of legislation, budgets, and treaties are to be 
acted upon in three readings {Beratungm), all other 
proposals ( Vorlagen) in one reading. In the first reading 
of legislative and treaty drafts only the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the draft are discu^ed. Amending proposals are 
admitted only for legislative drafts and not before the close 
of the reading. No such proposals are admissible in the 
case of treaty drafta At the end of the first reading or 
consideration a proposed draft may be returned or referred 
to committee. It may thus be returned or referred in part 
or in toto before the vote on the last item has taken place. 

The second reading b^ns with the oral reports of the 
committee if the draft in question had been referred to 
committee in the first reading.®* Then follows the discus- 
sion in detail and the separate vote on the individual pro- 
visions of the draft. At the discretion of the Eeichstag a 
detailed examination and vote may or may not be pre- 
ceded by a general debate on the proposal as a whole. The 
Eeichstag may decide to consider the detailed provisions of 
any draft in whatever order or combination it may see fit 

, “Articles 28^34. 

®*€k)Veriimeiit 'draft's- not requiring a vote, sucli as ‘‘Denkscliriften, 
NacIi’W'eisxmgen," etc,^ may be referred to committee by tbe President 
of tbe Eeichstag without being placed on the agenda. 
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Amendments to detailed provisions, submitted in writing 
and distributed in printed form, may be proposed as long 
as no vote has been taken on the particular detail to be 
amended. A vote taken on a proposed amendment before 
the proposal has been distributed in print must be repeated 
upon demand from the floor. The vote may be taken on 
several parts or on the whole of the draft. In the case of 
treaties the vote is taken on the entire draft. The form of 
the draft accepted by the vote in the second reading consti- 
tutes the foundation for the third reading. If the entire 
draft is rejected in the second reading, no third reading 
takes place. 

The third and last reading begins with a general discus- 
sion of the principles of the draft and then proceeds to the 
detailed consideration of its special provisions. Proposals 
for amendments during the third reading require the sup- 
port of fifteen members. In case amendments have been 
made and accepted in the third reading before they have 
been printed and distributed, such amendments must again 
be voted upon without debate prior to the final vote on the 
entire measure. At the end of the third reading a final 
or concluding vote {SckliLSsabsUmmung) is taken on the 
whole draft. No Schlmsabstimmutig takes place at the 
end of the third reading of treaty drafts. The interval of 
at least one day betw^een the first and the second readings 
provided for in Article 40 may be reduced. Three readings 
of the same draft may take place on the same day only if 
no member of the Keichstag objecta Budgetary drafts are 
as a rule voted upon only after they have been studied in 
committee and upon request of committee. They are sub- 
mitted to the Standing Committee for the Budget unless 
the Reichstag decides otherwise.®* 


“ Articles 36-47. 
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Interpellations of the Government mnst be submitted to 
the President of the Eeichstag in writing and must be 
signed by thirty members of the Eeichstag. They may be 
accompanied by brief motivations. The President trans- 
mits these interpellations to tbe Government and requests 
the latter to state whether and when it will answer them. 
If the Government declares its willingness to reply at a 
definite session, the interpellation is placed on the agenda 
of that session. One of the interpellantS) i. e. one of the 
thirty signatories of the interpellation, is given the op- 
portunity to state his reasons for the interpellation prior 
to the delivery of the Government’s reply. When the in- 
terpellation has been answered by the Government a debate 
may take place if demanded by fifty of the members pres- 
ent. A motion offered during the debate must be sup- 
ported by thirty members. At the request of thirty 
members an interpellation may for the sake of further 
investigation be referred to committee or the vote on 
the ’motion may be deferred to the next meeting. If 
the Government declines in principle or during the next 
two wedks .to answer the interpellation, the Eeichstag may 
place the question at issue on its agenda. In case inter- 
pellations are introduced in a number sufficiently large to 
jeopardize the regular business, the Eeichstag may limit 
their consideration temporarily to a definite day in the 
week.®* 

Minor questions may. be addressed to the Government by 
eve]^ member of the -Eeichstag, They must be submitted 
to the President of the Eeidistag in writing and must be 
supported.by fifteen members. Like the interpellations 
they transited by -the Pr^ident of the Eeichstag to 
the Government, anA if not ansvered in writing by the 

“ Artlcres.55% ^ 
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latter within two weeks may be placed on the agenda of the 
Reichstag. The first hour of the weekly sessions may be 
reserved for their consideration. The Government’s reply 
is not subject to discussion. Motions are not in place. 
Questions not disposed of on a particular day are thus 
eliminated unless their consideration is specifically re- 
quested by their author for the next meeting.®® 

Petitions to the Reichstag are referred to the competent 
committee to which the petitioner is admitted in advisory 
capacity {niit heratender Stimme), if he so desires. The 
reports of the committees on such petitions must conclude 
with a motion, (1) to submit the petition to the Govern- 
ment, (2) to table the petition, (3) to declare it super- 
seded by way of a vote on another subject, or (4) to declare 
it unsuited for consideration in the Reichstag.*® 

Participation of Reichsregienmg and President in Leg- 
islation. Article 52 of the National Constitution states 
that “the Reichsregierung consists of the National Chan- 
cellor and the National [Cabinet] Ministers.” As An- 
schutz correctly states in his commentary on this pro- 
vision : “In the wider sense of the term the National Presi- 
dent does, of course, also belong to the Reichsregierung, 
but in the narrower sense the term ‘Reichsregierung’ de- 
notes the totality of the superior oflSlcials politically respon- 
sible for the conduct of National affairs, i. e. the National 
Ministers [headed by the National Chancellor].” It is in 
this narrower sense, that the term “Reichsregierung” and 
its English equivalents “Government” and “Cabinet” are 
used in the present discussion. 

Participation of the Reichsregierung, i. e. of Chancellor 
and Ministers in the process of legislation is formally re- 

“ Articles 60-62. 

Articles 63-68. 
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Bitricted to the introduetion of hills and to participation by 
Cabinet Ministera in their discussion before the Reichstag. 
According to Article 68 “bills are introduced by the Reichs- 
regierung or by members of the Reichstag.” The presence 
of Cabinet Ministers in the Reichstag and their partidpa- 
tiou in the debates can, according to the provisions of 
Airticle 33, -be either voluntary and obligatoryj. “The 
Reichstag and its committees can require the presence 
of the National Chancellor and of any National Minister.” 
As stated in Article 95 of the Rules of Procedure of the 
Reichstag: “Every member of the Reichstag may submit 
a motion calling for the appearance of any one of the Na- 
tional Ministers. The motion is to be decided by vote of 
the Reichstag. Discussion on the motion will be opened 
when requested by thirty of the members present.” On the 
other hand, “the National Chancellor, the National Min- 
isters, and commissioners designated by them have the 
right to be present at the sittings of the Reichstag and of 
its committees. . . ” At their own request these repre- 

sentatives of the National Cabinet (and also those of the 
Lander) ^all be heard during the deliberations, and those 
of the National Cabinet even outside the regular order of 
business. But “they are subject to the authority of the 
presiding officer in matters of order.” 

Participation of the National Government in the process 
of legislation isi, however, not only a matter concerning the 
relations of Government and Reichstag. As shown in the 
section dealing with Reichstag and Reidisrat under the 
Republic, the Reichsrat, if not like the Bundesrat a decisive 
factor, is at least an important agency for the initiation of 
legislation. The Government’s share in the l^slative 
business of the Reich can therefore not be fully measured 

•'National CoEStitutioa of 1919, Art 33. 
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without a consideration of its relation to the Eeichsrat 
from this particular point of view. Article 69 of the Na- 
tional Constitution, as pointed out in more detail ahoye, 
stipulates that “the introduction of the bills by the Keichs- 
regierung requires the concurrence of the Eeichsrat.” But 
what if the Eeichsrat refuses to concur? “If an agreement 
between the Eeichsregierung and the Eeichsrat is not 
reached,” Article 69 continues, “the Eeichsregierung may 
nevertheless introduce the bill, but must state the dissent 
of the Eeichsrat,” thus leaving the Eeichstag to decide the 
issue between Government and Eeichsrat. If, on the other 
hand, “the Eeichsrat resolves upon a bill to which the 
Eeichsregierung does not assent, the latter must introduce 
the bill in the Eeichstag, together with a statement of its 
attitude.” 

From the point of view of this cooperation in the initia- 
tion of legislation between Government and Eeichsrat it is 
quite interesting to note that the Eeichsrat has not like 
the Eeichstag the right to convene and to adjourn by its 
own free will or constitutional authority.^®® Very much as 
its predecessor, the imperial Bundesrat, it is convened and 
adjourned by the executive branch of the National Govern- 
ment; but Tvhile under the Empire the Bundesrat was in 
this respect subject to the will of the Emperor,’^®^ the 
Eeichsrat of the Eepublic is subject to that of the National 
Cabinet and not that of the President. Considering that 
the Eeichsrat, like the Bundesrat, participates in the ad- 
ministrative functions of the Eeich and that its consent to 
the introduction of bills in the Eeichstag by the National 
Cabinet is required, this dependence upon the Executive 
Department must seem logical. And since it is not the 

“Art. 69. 

‘“Giese, p. 209. 

‘“See above, section: Reichstag and Bundestag. 
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President but the National OoTernment (Eeicbsiregie- 
rung), i. e. the Chancellor and the Cabinet Ministers, who 
are charged with the administrative functions and with the 
introduction of bills in the Eeichstag, it is equally logical 
that it is not the President but the Eeichsregierung which, 
under the Constitution of 1919, convenes and adjourns the 
Eeichsrat. The Eeichsregierung must convene the Eeiehsi- 
rat if one-third of the membership of that body demands 
it.“* Another element of dependence of the Eeichsrat up- 
on the National Government is found in the provisions of 
Article 65. According to this article the chairmanship of 
the Eeichsrat and of its committees is filled by members 
of the National Cabinet. This chairmanship constitutes a 
purely presidential position without membership and vote. 
The members of the National Cabinet have the right to 
take part in the proceedings of the Eeichsrat and its com- 
mittees. They must, at their request, be heard at any time 
during the deliberations. However, Article 65 adds to 
this right of participation on the part of the members of 
the Cabinet the corre^onding duty of such participation if 
the Eeichsrat so requests.”® 

The National President’s participation in the process of 
legislation is confined by the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion to the promulgation or refusal of promulgation of the 
National laws actually passed. After their enactment in 
the Eeichstag the bills are transmitted by the President 
of that body to the competent National Cabinet Minister.^”® 
That Minister then either afidxes or refuses his signature to 
the bill in que^on. If the bill is signed it is submitted to 
the National President to be formally proclaimed as the 
law of land. “The National President,” says Article 70 of 

National Constitution of 1919, Art. 64. 

See aboTe, section: Reicbstag and Reichsrat. 

Rules of Procedure for the Rei<^tag, Art. 113. 
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the Constitution, “shall compile the laws which have been 
constitutionally enacted and within one month publish 
them in the official Gazette.” There are, however, va- 
rious modifications of this provision. In the first place, the 
President, instead of promulgating a National law in 
accordance with Article 70 within one month from the date 
of its passage, may order its submission to a popular 
vote.“® The decision on the part of the President as to which 
course to choose in this instance is clearly a discretionary 
one, based upon his oath of office implying a general guard- 
ianship over the Constitution, the laws, and the welfare of 
the Eeich. Under the authority of this guardianship he 
may decide that a law passed by the Reichstag does not 
conform to the wishes of the electorate, or that it is in- 
jurious to the interests of the Nation. His order for the 
submission of such a law to a popular vote does, of course, 
require ministerial countersignature. In the second place, 
a minority in the Reichstag, i. e. one-third of the legal 
membership, may request that the promulgation of a 
properly enacted law be deferred for a period of two 
months. The President must heed this request unless 
a majority of the Reichstag and of the Reichsrat declare 
the law in question urgent In case such a law has 
thus been declared urgent, it is left to the discretion of 
the President to accept the view of the majority or of the 
minority, i. e. to promulgate the law within a month accord- 
ing to Article 70, or defer its promulgation for two months 
according to Article 72, Sentence 1. The President’s dis- 
cretionary power in this case, however, is limited if one- 
twentieth of the qualified voters of the National electorate 
request that the law whose promulgation is to be deferred 

On this subject see chapter XIII, text corresponding to note E2 jGC. 

^“National Constitution of 1919, Art 73, Section 1. 

Art 72. See Giese, pp. 234-239. 
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at tlie request of one-tliird of the membership of the Eeichs- 
tag be submitted to a popular referendum. If such de- 
mand is made by one-twentieth of the National electorate 
the President must refer the law to a popular vote.^®® 

The participation of both President and Cabinet (Eeichs- 
regierung) in the legislative activities of the Eeich by way 
of the so-called simplified process of legislation and by 
regular legislative ordinances will be dealt with in sepa- 
rate chapters. The same is to be said concerning the appli- 
cation of the popular referendum in matters of legislation. 
Practically unknown in the Constitution of 1871, this in- 
stitution is a new venture in German constitutional theory 
and governmental practice and will be studied in more 
detail below. 

National Economic Council (Reichswirtschaftsrat). 
Befitting its importance as a vital innovation not only in 
German constitutional practice, but in the general field of 
practical politics and government, the subject of the Na- 
tional Economic Council (Eeichswirtschaftsrat) was orig- 
inally intended to be treated in a chapter by itself. But 
Professor Finer’s exhaustive and authoritative book on the 
German National Economic Council has rendered such a 
treatment of the subject unnecessary. For those who do 
not wish to follow Finer through the rather overwhelm- 
ing array of historical and statistical data the short out- 
line given below will offer the essentials necessary to the 
fundamental understanding of that body from the point 
of view of organization and functional relations to the 
other branches of the Government.^®® Supplementing 

73, Section 2. 

Piner’s work contains an interesting account of Bismarck’s attempt 
to create such, “a second house for the Empire,” of the idea of the 
Economic Council in English economic theory, and of the practical 
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Piner’s description of the pro-visional Eeiehswirtschaftsrat 
there is added to this outline an analysis of the proposed 
organization of that body in its contemplated permanent 
form. 

At the National Congress of Labor and Soldiers’ Coun- 
cils held in Berlin in December, 1918, a resolution was 
introduced which demanded that: “Under all circum- 
stances the Council system should be maintained as the 
foundation of the Constitution of the Socialist Eepublic, 
to the extent that the supreme legislative and executive 
power of the Councils be recognized.” The resolution 
was defeated by a vote of 344 against 98. Introduced and 
supported by the radical Independent Socialist members 
of the Congress, the resolution must of course be taken as 
an attempt to dictate the future form of government which 
was to be worked out by the impending National Constitu- 
ent Assembly. Its overwfhelming defeat was therefore to 
be accepted as an unqualified expression on the part of 
the more moderate Socialist members of the Councils that 
the National Assembly should have a free hand in the 
determination of the form of government to be chosen for 
the National Republic. In addition to this vote of confi- 
dence in the coming National Assembly the Central Coun- 
cil, elected by the same Congress of Labor and Soldiers’ 
Councils for the supervision and control of the National 
and Prussian Cabinetsi, later placed its assumed sovereign 
powers into the hands of the National Assembly and Herr 
Ebert) functioning as the head of the revolutionary de facto 
National Government, officially recognized the National 

proposal of Mr. and Mrs. Webb (A Constitution for the Socialist Com- 
monwealth of Great Britain, 1920) for the establishment of "the 
second, the Social Parliament in England." 

“See chapter II, section: Labor and Soldiers’ Councils. 
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Assembly as the representative of the sovereign German 
Nation.^^^ 

But while the National Constituent Assembly had thus 
without doubt been given a free hand in the choice of 
government from this point of view, it was nevertheless 
under a moral as well as a practical obligation to consider 
very seriously the demands of the Independent Socialists 
ini its midst. It was undoubtedly clear from the start that 
the Assembly would muster a sufficient majority in favor 
of a moderately socialist or modem democratic form of 
government, but it was equally sure that a total disregard 
of the more radical demands for the nationalization of 
industries and for the direct participation of labor in the 
activities of government as advanced by all brands of 
Socialism, but especially by the Independents, would have 
seriously impeded the work of the Assembly and might 
well have engendered political disturbances outside the 
municipal limits of Weimar where the Assembly was 
deliberating. 

The coming into power of the Councils during the early 
days of the Eevolution must have appeared to the followers 
of Marx as the temporary realization or termination of the 
economic class struggle in favor of a proletarian dictator- 
ship, a realization made possible by the Eevolution as the 
political prelude to economic emancipation of labor. The 
National A^mbly dealt with both the political and the 
economic cataclysms in the same fashion. Certain it was 
that they could not be ignored, for they were there in fact. 
The demand for the spontaneous and immediate participa- 
tion of the multitude as a permanent element in the affairs 
of the State was met by its l^alization in the form of the 
popular vote under the constitutionally recognized and 
defibned function of the initiative, the referendum, and the 

“ Hid., section: National Constitaent Assembly, 
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recall as regular and ordinary acts of government. The 
request for the recognition of the class interests of labor 
was heeded by the same method of purging the Labor and 
Soldiers’ Council system of its revolutionary aspect and 
by transforming what was left of it from an economic into 
a social organization, i. e. by changing it from an instru- 
ment of class struggle to one of class cooperation under 
constitutional or legal protection. Thus the Constitution 
provides for two systems of Councils: first, the Workers’ 
Councils (Arbeitenrate) f consisting of the wage-earners 
and salaried employees, and second, the Economic Coun- 
cils {Wirtschaftsrate) . Article 165 of the National Con- 
stitution states that : 

Wage earners and salaried employees are qualified to co- 
operate on equal terms with the employers in the regulation 
of wages and working conditions, as well as in the entire eco- 
nomic development of the productive forces. The organiza- 
tions on both sides and the agreements between them will be 
recognized. 

The wage earners and salaried employees are entitled to be 
represented in Local Workers’ Councils, organized for each 
establishment in the locality, as well as in District Workers’ 
Councils, organized for each economic area, and in a National 
Workers’ Council, for the purpose of looking after their social 
and economic interests. 

The District Workers’ Councils and the National Workers’ 
Council meet together with the representatives of the employ- 
ers and with other interested classes of people in District 
Economic Councils and in a National Economic Council for 
the purpose of performing joint economic tasks and cooperat- 
ing in the execution of the laws of socialization. The District 
Economic Councils and the National Economic Council shall 
be so constituted that all substantial vocational groups are 
represented therein according to their economic and social 
importance. 
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It is only the National Economic Council which has' any 
direct and immediate relation to the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the National Government and which as 
such participates in the activities of the Government of 
the Eeich. While “supervisory and administrative func- 
tions may be delegated to the Workers’ Councils and to the 
Economic Councils within their respective areas,” it is 
the National Economic Council alone which has' the right 
to propose National legislation for enactment by the 
Eeichstag. On this subject Article 165 continues to pro- 
vide that “drafts of laws of fundamental importance re- 
lating to social and economic policy, before introduction 
[into the Eeichstag], shall be submitted by the National 
Cabinet to the National Economic Council for considera- 
tion [i. e. for the expression of an opinion {Begutach- 
Like the Eeichsrat, “the National Economic 
Council has the right to propose such measures for their 
enactment as law.” Again as in the case of the Eeichsrat, 
“if the National Cabinet does not approve them, it shall, 
nevertheless, introduce them into the Eeichstag together 
with a statement of its own position,” and “the National 
Economic Council may have its bill supported in the 
Eeichstag by one of its members.” 

The Constitution does not state in so many words to 
what extent the consent of the Eeichswirtschaftsrat is 
essential to the enactment of National legislation. It 
- nierely ^ys that prior to their introduction in the Eeichs- 
tag drafts of legislation of a certain kind are to be sub- 
mitted to the National Economic Council for the CouncE’s 
consideration, i. e. the registering of its opinion {Begutach-. 
tung). Eeference must here be made to the corresponding 

“ Concerning the right of the Relohsrat of sending representatiyes 
in liefense of its measures in the Reichstag, see section: Reichstag and 
Reichsrat. " 
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provisions with regard to the Reichsrat. The National 
Cabinet is held to submit drafts of legislation of all kinds 
to the Reichsrat, but in this instance it submits them not 
only for the Reichsrat’s consideration or the expression 
of its opinion, but for its approval. It must have that ap- 
proval before it can introduce them into the Reichstag and 
if it does not secure that approval, it must append a state- 
ment to that effect if it insists on introducing the bill at 
all. In the case of the Reichswirtschaftsrat the Constitu- 
tion does not insist on making the introduction of a Gov- 
ernment bill dependent upon the consent of the National 
Economic Council, it merely gives the Council an oppor- 
tunity of expressing its opinion on the bill. Only in the 
case of bills originating with the Reichswirtschaftsrat is 
the situation analogous to that of the Reichsrat with re- 
gard to the Cabinet’s duty of introducing a bill of which 
it disapproves. 

The provisional Reichswirtschaftsrat was created by 
National ordinance of May 4, 1920, passed under the 
Enabling Act of April 17, 1919.^^® As stated by the Na- 
tional Constitution, both Workers’ and Economic Councils 
were to be organized in Local District, and National Coun- 
cils. The details of the organization of the Workers’ 
Councils have been established for the lowest but most 
important order of the local or individual industries by 
the so-called Betriebsrategesetz of February 4, 1920,“* 
while the National ordinance of May 4, 1920, provides for 
the organization of the Economic Council of the highest, 
i. e. the National order. According to the terms of the 
ordinance the National Economic Council is constituted of 
a membership appointed by the classes interested. Thus 
the Provisional National Economic Council organized 


“ Poetzsch, Vom Staataleben . . . , p. 209. 

“‘RGB!., 1920, pp. 147, 176, 259, 563, 682, 902, 961, 1689. 
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under tlie stipulations of the ordinance had 326 representa- 
tives of the different vocations in the following proportion: 

68 — of Agriculture and Forestry 
68 — of Industry 

6 — of Horticulture and Fisheries 
44 — of Commerce, Banking, and Insurance 
34 — of Transportation and Public Undertakings {Vnter- 
neh/rmngen) 

36 — of Handicrafts {HanAvyerJcer) 

30— of Consumers 

16 — of the Free Professions 

12 — endowed with special knowledge of the various parts 
of the country 

12 — appointed at the discretion of the Eeichsregierung in 
recognition of their essential advancement oi 
German economic life 

The appointment of the twelve meinbers of the last 
group is made by the Eeichsregierung; that of the preced- 
ing group by the Eeichsrat In the case of all the other 
groups, nominations are made to the National Minister of 
Economics by the interests in question and appointment 
is then made by the Minister. 

Further details of the organization and procedure of the 
' Reichswirtschaftsrat and of its relation to the Eeichstag 
and Government, are contained in the Joint Rules of Pro- 
_ cedure of the National Ministries.^^® Prom the section 
dealing with j^e Provisional National Economic Council 
- we gather in brirf the following facts: The Reichswirt- 
' ^haftsrat has -two- standing cbmmitteesi, one for economic 
' .and one for swial questions. - .Other committees may be 

“Hatschek, I, p. iSlfl, _ ' - 

^Gemelnsame.GesoMltfiordiiung der -Relclismiiilsterien. Besonderer 
(Pbetzsjcti, Vom ata^Meben p. ISO fl.). 
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appointed when so desired. Drafts of legislation are sub- 
mitted by the National Cabinet (Eeichsregierung) to the 
EeichswSrtschaftsrat or to one of its committees. The 
latter reports to the plenary meeting either directly, or, 
with the approyal of the Praesidium of the Eeichswirt- 
schaftsrat, after consultation with the National Cabinet. 
The plenary meetings of the Eeichswirtschaftsrat are 
public, those of its committees are secret. Eepresentatives 
of the Eeichsregierung appointed for that purpose hare 
access to all meetings and must be accorded the floor. On 
the other hand, the Eeichswirtschaftsrat has the right to 
request the presence of such representatives, the choice of 
whom is left to the Government. Interpellations and 
minor interrogations of the National Government of the 
kind emanating from the Eeichstag are not permitted in 
the Eeichswirtschaftsrat. Questions may be addressed to 
the Government only by one of the vocational or profes- 
sional groups or by at least ten members. These questions 
are referred to a committee. The chairman of the com- 
mittee calls upon the National Government to send a repre- 
sentative to discuss the matter. The committee decides 
whether or not to report the result of its deliberations for 
consideration in plenary session. A refusal on the part of 
the National Minister concerned to answer a question sub- 
mitted is communicated by the latter not to the Chan- 
cellor, but directly to the Eeichswirtschaftsrat.”’’ 

In October, 1925, the National Ministry of Economic 
Affairs (ReioJismrtschaftsministenum) published two 
drafts for the eventual establishment of the permanent 
National Economic Council. The first of these drafts 
provides the framework, the second the details of organi- 
zation and procedure, its relation to the other organs of 


Articles 8-12. 
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National Government, etc. The two drafts still have to k 
studied by the provisional Economic Councirs Committee 
on the Constitution before they are ripe for consideratioa 
by the National Cabinet and the Governments of the 
Lander prior to their submission to the Reichstag. 

The membership of the proposed permanent Reichswirt- 
schaftsrat shoWjS four main divisions instead of the nine 
groups of the present provisional Economic Council : 

I. Representatives of the employers 

II. Representatives of the workers 

III. Representatives of organizations serving public interests 

{Vertreter der nicht privatwirtschapUchen Zwecken 
dienenden Korpersdhapen) 

IV. Persons chosen by the Reichsregierung and the Eeichs- 

rat, and representatives of the daily press. 

The grouping of the divisions of the provisional Nation- 
al Economic Council is to be maintained for the permanent 
CouncR only in divisions I and III, while division II 
has a tentative total membership equal to that of divi- 
sion I. The divisions are to elect their presiding officers 
and to select the members of. the Council’s committees; in 
short, they are to be elevated almost to the importance of 
the parties of a real legislative assembly. 

In the structure of the provisional National Economic 
Council there is discernible an attempt to bridge the 
difference and antagonism between employer and worker 
by the coordihation of employers, workers, and neutrals 
in all divisians where such coordination is possible. Thus 
the first division of ^‘Agriculture and- Forestry” is com- 
posed of 25 employers, 25 workers, and 18 neutrals. A 
pi^poirtioual coordination is provided in all other divisions 
where the relation of employer and wiorker prevails. Un- 
der the proposed plan for the permanent Council, we find, 
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not coordination, but the juxta-, if not contra-position, of 
the two in different divisions, i, e. divisions I and II. 

In the proposed drafts the attempt is made to reduce the 
permanent membership to 126 instead of 326 of the present 
Council. It should be remembered, however, that the 
original draft for the present provisional Council pro- 
vided for a membership of not more than one hundred. In 
order to offset the disadvantages of a reduced membership 
it is proposed that for the consideration of special matters 
the committees of the Council may be augmented by the 
apjyointment of non-permanent voting members. 

The changes contemplated in the two drafts for the mode 
of appointment or election are no less important than those 
affecting the personnel and character of membership. In 
principle the right of nomination remains with the voca- 
tional groups. But the proposed reduction of the total 
membership has created apprehension that the weaker 
groups will not be able to secure nominations. So the 
Eeichsregierung is to be saddled with the more or less con- 
genial task of effecting such nominations for groups too 
weak to produce candidates by their own exertion. Be- 
cause of the reduced total membership it is further sug- 
gested that even more than at present several groups 
jointly exercise the right of nomination. Finally, in order 
to maintain the principle underlying the proposed appor- 
tionment of membership, the Eeichsregierung is to be 
authorized, after consultation of the Eeichsrat and with 
the consent of the appropriate committee of the Eeichstag, 
to amend or change the mode of nomination by the groups 
at the expiration of every six years. 

Article 165 of the National Constitution, as shown above, 
had provided for a National Economic Council based upon 
the systematic groundwork of Local, District, and National 
Councils of both employers and wp^rkers. The National 
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ordinance establishing the proyisional Eeichswirtscbafts- 
rat failed to construct this complete groundwork at least 
as far as the Workers’ Council system was concerned. The 
proposied permanent Eeichswirtschaftsrat, if constructed 
on the plan O'f the two drafts, will rest on an even less 
r^ional foundation. The drafts propose a predominantly 
vocational basis, containing, however, clauses for the con- 
sideration of the regional interests of Industry, Commerce, 
and Agriculture by way of extending nominations to the 
personnel of the regionally organized Councils or Cham- 
bers of Agriculture, Commerce, Handicrafts, Industry, 
and Trade. 

The drafts provide for the earlier participation of the 
Council in the preliminary work on legislation contem- 
plated by the different National Ministries. But they also 
provide that this cooperation between Eeichswirtschaftsrat 
and National Cabinet in the early stages of legislative 
drafts releases the Cabinet from the necessity of submit 
ting such drafts to the National Economic Council imme 
diately before their introduction in the Eeichstag. 

The most important change is found in the provisions 
guaranteeing to the future Eeichswirtschaftsrat the full 
enjoyment of the right of initiation of legislation as de 
fined in Article 165, Section 4, a right heretofore withhelc 
by the National ordinance establishing the present pro- 
visional Eeichswirtschaftsrat.^^® 

“Tlie preceding outline of the drafts for the permanent Eeichs- 
wlrtschaftsrat is based on Geseh, Der Eeichswirtschaftsrat. Unter- 
suchungen liber seine Herkunft und Gestaltung . . . 1926, pp. 64-69. 
The “Entwurf eines Gesetzes liber den Eeichswirtschaftsrat und eines 
Gesetzes zur Ausflihrung des Gesetzes liber den Eeichswirtschaftsrat 
nebst Begrfindung (Sonderheft zur Deutschen Wirtschaftszeitung)," 
received after completion of the manuscript, seems to be a revised 
edition of the draft used by Geseh. 
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The Ordinance Power op the National Government 

Ordinances in General. For the purposes of the present 
examination we may begin Tvith the usual classification of 
all ordinances as: 1. Administrative ordinances proper; 

2, ordinances issued for the execution of legislative acts; 

3. emergency ordinances. 

Purely administrative ordinances are those issued by the 
supreme executive or by the heads of the various adminis- 
trative departments and bureaus and directed to the 
subordinate functionaries in the public service for the 
regulation of their ofldcial relations and the definition of 
their respective duties. As such they have of course the 
force of law for those whom they concern. They are not 
directed to the private citizen and do not directly affect 
private rights established by existing law. 

The second class of ordinances issued for the execution 
of a particular legislative act may be administrative ordi- 
nances in a formal sense in so far as they are issued by the 
President, Cabinet, King in Council, the head of an ad- 
ministrative department, or an official commission or 
board, and as far as they may be formally directed to some 
organ of the public service for the execution of a law passed 
by the legislature. But by way of supplementing or ex- 
plaining in detail the general or abstract provisions of the 
law in question, these ordinances assume the material 
aspect of law! or legislation. To that extent they are 
directed to, and legally binding upon, the private citizen, 

453 
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but only within the original meaning and limitation of 
the law for the execution, of which they are issued. 

The third and last kind, i. e. the so-called emergency 
ordinance®, are mostly ordinances issued by the executive 
or administrative branches of the Government, containing 
original or new l^al norms directed to the general or a 
particular body of citizens. They are legally binding id 
the same sense and same degree in which l^islative acts 
or statutes are binding. In actual practice the constitn 
tional right to issue these legi^ative or emergency ordi 
nances is usually restricted to occasions when action by tli( 
legislature is not feasible or when the legislature is not ii 
session. The authorization to issue emergency ordinances 
is as a rule accompanied by the provision that they must 
be submitted to the legislature at its next session and that 
they must be revoked upon the latter's disapproval. 

The full meaning of these definitions will become clear 
in the consideration of the exercise of the ordinance power 
in modem constitutional practice. Concerning the first 
ty]^ it may be said that the general authority to issue 
administrative ordinances proper is, with the exception of 
the United States ^ and England, held to be implied in the 
constitutional delegation of the executive power. Within 
the limitation given above this implied authorization is 
considered indispensable to the effective conduct and 
control of the administration. In English constitutional 
practice we must distinguish between royal and adminis- 
trative ordinances, the latter being issued by the depart- 
ments of the administrative service, the former by the King 
in Council- The royal ordinance power has its origin in 
the king’s prerogative or duty of preserving the peace, the 
Konigspiedm or Konig^bann of the early German consti- 

•■See section; The Ordinance iPower from the American Viewpoint. 
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tutional systems in which the assembly form of tribal rule 
had given, way to government by kings and the old Yolhs- 
frieden had become the Kdnigsfrieden, i. e. the king’s peace. 
Under the system of the Konigsfrieden there arO'Se the in- 
stitution of the Kdmg»recht for the punishment of those 
violating the protection extended by the king to persons 
or corporate bodies, such as churches, monasteries and 
cities. It was under this prerogative of the Kdnigsfrieden 
and the KdnigsrecM that the precedent for l^islation by 
royal ordinances was established.® The same applies to the 
Anglo-Saxon system. At first these royal ordinances were 
issued without control and consent by the nobles. Not 
until the king’s ordinance power was extended to the levy- 
ing and collecting of taxes did the nobles, and later also 
the commons, assert their right of consent to or disap- 
proval of royal legislation by ordinances.® After legisla- 
tion by Parliament had been established, the king still 
retained the right to legislate by ordinances or, later, by 
proclamation. In fact. Parliament in 1539 by the Act 31 
Henry VIII, formally empowered the king to legislate 
“for the time being, wdth the advice of his Council,” by 
means of proclamations “which shall be observed as though 
they were made by Act of Parliament.” But this Act was 
repealed in the reign of Edward VI.* While it lasted this 
Act established for England the distinction between par- 
liamentary legislation, i. e. legislation in the strict sense, 
and royal or executive legislation by way of ordinances or 
proclamation. But “in 1610 ... a solemn opinion or pro- 
test of the judges established the modern doctrine that 

“See chapter I, section: Organization of the Earliest Political Units. 

•See Gneist, Englische Verfassungsgeschichte . . . 1882, pp. 22-23, 
148, 164, 205 ff; also Hatschek, Englische Verfassungsgeschichte . . . 
1918, p. 204 ff. 

* Dicey, The Law of the Constitution ... 8. ed., 1920, p. 48. 
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royal proclamations . . . cannot of tliemselves impose up- 
on any man any legal obligation or duty not imposed by 
common law or by Act of Parliament.” ® 

In modern practice authorization for ordinances of tbe 
second type, i. e. ordinances for the execution of legisla- 
tiye acts, may be effected in two different ways. In tbe 
first place, the Constitution may give to some particular 
organ of the executive branch the general right to issue the 
ordinances necessary for the execution of all legislative or 
parliamentary acts including the equally general right of 
explaining or itemizing the abstract provisions of such 
legislation by way of more specific legal norms within the 
meaning of the law in question. In the second place, when 
such general authorization does not exist, the legislature 
may in special cases embody such authorization in what- 
ever act it wishes to have thus explained, in order to ensure 
its intelligent execution by the proper administrative 
functionaries. 

Ordinances of this second type are called in English 
“statutory rules” ; by French writers they are referred to 
as “legislation derivde et compiementaire” or “secou- 
daire” ; * to the Germans they are known as “Ausfuhrungs- 
verordnungen.” ^ Even in the England of modem times 
Parliament has found it impossible to work out in detail 
the administrative and l^^ative particulars required for 
the execution of its legislation and, as Dicey states, it is 
for this reason that “the Acts of Parliament constantly 
contain provisions empowering the Privy Council, the 
judges, or some other body, to make rules under the Act 

' Ibid,, p. 61. 

•Esmein, Biements fle droit constltutloimel, 1896, p. 609 ff.; BerthS- 
lemy, Traits aSmentalre de droit admlaistratlye, 1908, p. 101 If.: 
Dugult, Traits de droit constitutionnel, 2. 6d., 1921-1926, Tol. IV, p. 
661 ft. 

'To be considered in detail below. 
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for the determination of details which cannot be settled by 
Parliament.” ® Thus England, and it may be added also 
the United States, follows the second mode of authoriza- 
tion, i. e. of delegating the right to issue co-legislative 
ordinances for the execution of statutory legislation, by or 
in the statute to be executed. In other words, in England 
and in the United States this right is granted only in the 
particular case where the legislature feels that it cannot 
itself specify the details of the law in question. In other 
countries, as for instance in France, the Constitution fol- 
lows the first method, i. e. it implicitly grants to the execu- 
tive or some specific organ of the Government, the general 
power to issue such co-legislative regulations for all law 
passed by the legislature. The difference between the 
English and continental exercise of the ordinance power as 
far as this second type of ordinances is concerned has been 
expressed by Dicey as follows : 

Under the English system elaborate and detailed statutes 
are passed, and the power to make rules under the statutes, 
e. g. by order in Council or otherwise, is introduced only in 
case where it is obvious that to embody the rules in the statutes 
is either highly inexpedient or practically impossible. Under 
the foreign, and especially the French system, the form of laws, 
or in other words, of statutes, is permanently affected by the 
knowledge of legislators and draftsmen that any law will be 
supplemented by decrees. English statutes attempt, and with 
very little success, to provide for the detailed execution of the 
laws enacted therein. Foreign laws are, what every law ought 
to be, statements of general principles.® 

But since the middle of the nineteenth century the 
extent of the ordinance power of the English administra- 

• Dicey, p. 50. 

"IHd. Concerning the French ordinance system in general, see 
Duguit, Traits du droit constitutionnel . . . , vol. IV, p. 661 ff. 
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tive departments has steadily grown. However, with the 
extent of this power has grown also the supervision and 
control over these ordinances by Parliament. In some 
instances the British Parliament has insisted that snch 
ordinances after they have been issued he placed upon the 
table of both houses so that notice may be taken of them 
by the latter. Sometimes they were ordered to be placed 
upon the table of both houses for a certain period before 
they could take effect. Again at other times, in order to 
become effective such ordinances had to be approved hy 
Parliament or at least it was held necessary that they 
should not meet with the disapproval of Parliament within 
a specified time. Since 1893 almost all of the so-called 
statutory rules which have to be submitted to Parliament 
must be held ready in draft for public criticism for forty 
days prior to their issuance. Announcement of the prep- 
aration of such a rule in draft must be made in the London 
Gazette. According to the Rules Publication Act of 189S 
the Lords Oommi^ioners of the English Treasury and the 
Lord Chancellor in conjunction with the Speaker of the 
House of Commons were to decide which ordinances were 
to be considered statutory rules and which were to be held 
administrative ordinances under the provisions of Section 
3 of the Act referred to above. They decided that “every 
exercise of a statutory power by a rule making authorilyf 
which is of a legislative and not an executive character, 
shall be held to be a statutory rule within Section three of 
the Act... 

Since th^ co-legislative ordinances or statutory rules 
are issued only for the particularizing of a . certain act of 

“Hatschei, EngllscEes StaatsrecM . . , 1905, I, -pp. 140-142; Courte- 
aay nbart, Legislative MetUods and Forms . . . 1901, chapter on sub- 
ordinate le^slation, pjr. 36-42^ and text, of Rules of Publication Act 
Cf 1§93. 
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legislation they must not, of course, contain any legal 
norms incompatible with the general terms of the law in 
question nor with the norms of any other law in force. 
The same applies — and this is an important factor for the 
present discussion — ^to the ordinances passed for the execu- 
tion of any law in the other countries referred to by Dicey, 
as for instance in France, where some government organ 
is endowed with the general right of defining the general 
provisions of every legislative act passed by the legislature. 
These ordinances, too, must in each instance keep within 
the limitations of the particular law for which they are 
issued, and consequently, with this qualification, must not 
override any other existing law. 

To be sharply distinguished from the second type, i. e. 
from the ordinances issued for the particularizing of gen- 
eral legislative acts, are the so-called emergency ordinances 
or “Notverordnungen” as they are called in German. As 
the name implies they are to be issued by the supreme 
executive or some executive organ in certain emergencies, 
usually rather well defined by constitutional provisions, 
and as a rule only when the legislature is not in session. 
It is probably safe to state that almost always, at least in 
modem times, the right to issue such emergency ordinances 
is limited by the provision that they must be submitted to 
the legislature and that upon the latter’s disapproval they 
are automatically repealed or subject to formal revocation 
by the organ which has issued them. 

In his Commentaries on the Lam of England Blackstone 
states that in Great Britain the institution of the emer- 
gency ordinance exists only by special authorization of 
Parliament. Speaking of the suspension of the habeas 
corpus act he states that “sometimes, when the State is in 
real danger, even this may be a necessary measure.” But 
according to Blackstone “it is the parliament only, or 
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legislative power, that, whenever it sees proper, can 
authorize the crown, by suspending the habeas corpus act 
for a short and limited time, to imprison suspected persons 
without giving any reason for so doing” just “as the senate 
of Eome was wont to have recourse to a dictator, a magis- 
trate or absolute authority, wlhen they judged the republic 
in any immediate danger. . . Blackstone calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the decree of the Eoman Senate pre- 
ceding the appointment of the dictator was called “Senatns 
consultum ultimae necessitatis.” 

Professor Hatschek, however, points out that Black- 
stone, writing between 1753 and 1765, failed to take into 
consideration the institution of the indemnity bill which 
even at that time followed the suspension of the habeas 
corpus act, and that Blackstone, of course, could not know 
of the interpretation which the indemnity bill was given 
in the debates of the House of Lords in 1766, an interpreta- 
tion which still holds good in present day English consti- 
tutional law and practice. In 1766 the elder Pitt had, 
while Parliament was not in session, by means of a royal 
order in Council placed an inhibition upon the exportation 
of wheat. He had not secured parEamentary authoriza- 
tion for this order in Council. At the opening of Parlia- 
ment the Crown attempted to justify the issuance of its 
ordinance upon the grounds that at the time Parliament 
was not in session, and that a famine wias threatening and 
would cejptainly have resulted if the Government had 
waited for the convening of Parliament. The party in 
power proposed that the House recognize the legality of 
the particular ordinance and the general right of the 
Crown to issue such ordinances in cases of emergency when 
Parliament was not in sesmon. But the House expressed 
and established as final the theory that the order in Coun- 

“ Blackstoae, Commentaries . . . , by G. Cbase . . . 1878, pp. 75-76. 
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cil subject to discussion was illegal, and that every emer- 
gency ordinance which transgresses existing English law’ 
is illegal and void regardless of whether it is issued by an 
individual, or by the Government or a Government official. 
The Government, as every individual, may take steps for 
the w’elfare of the State, but it does so at its own risk. A 
legal right to suspend the habeas corpus act, to exceed the 
budgetary provisions, or to undertake any other measure 
in case of danger threatening the State, does not exist. 
Good faith in the necessity of any such action in the case 
of danger does no more protect the Government against 
the legal consequences of an emergency ordinance than it 
saves the individual who has resorted to the use of arms or 
arrest on mere suspicion. Only an indemnity bill can pro- 
tect the transgressor of existing objective law from the 
legal consequences of such transgression. But no obliga- 
tion rests with Parliament to grant such an indemnity 
bill.“ In other words, English constitutional law and 
practice do not recognize the general emergency ordinance 
power. Orders in Council, to be legal, can be issued only 
in consequence of special legislative authorization as for 
instance by the so-called Enabling Acts to be considered 
later. 

A typical example of a constitutional grant of the gen- 
eral emergency pow’er within the limitations mentioned 
above is found in Article VIII of the Japanese Constitu- 
tion. This article provides that : 

The Emperor, in consequence of an urgent necessity to main- 
tain public safely or to avert public calamities, issues, when 
the Imperial Diet is not in session, Imperial ordinances in 
place of law. 

Such Imperial ordinances are to be laid before the Imperial 


*°Hatschek, Englisehe VerfassungsgescMcIite, pp. 612-613. 
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Diet at its next session, and when the Diet does not approve 
the said ordinances, the Government shall declare them to be 
invalid for the future. 

The system of the general emergency ordinances was 
found in many of the German States prior to the Eevolu- 
tion, though not in the constitutional law of the Empire. 
Under the influence of the German practice it was em- 
bodied in the Japanese Constitution. An excellent exposi- 
tion showing the comparative application of the emergency 
ordinance in European and Japanese constitutional juris- 
prudence and practice is found in Nakano’s study on The 
Ordinance Power of the J apcmese Emperor}^ 

The Ordinance Power from the American Viewpoint. 
The system upon which the ordinance power of the Ameri- 
can Government is built is more on less in a class by itself. 
The reason for this is to be found in three, one is inclined 
to say, fundamentally American concepts of government. In 
the first place, American constitutional theory and practice 
have from the beginning accepted the doctrine that the 
source of the executive power is to be sought not in some 
kind of original non-derivative executive prerogative, but 
rather in the plain and definable delegation of such powers 
from the so-called sovereign constitution-making authority. 
This means that under the American, system the mere ex- 
istence or establishment of an executive as distinguished 
from the judicial and legislative departments of govern- 
ment does not endow the executive branch with the author- 
ity to do anything and everything that an executive might 
Iegitima,tely be conceived of as doing under all possible 
circumstances. Applied to, the question at issue it does 
not for instance mean that the executive can issue all kinds 

“ Nakano, The Ordinance Power of the Japanese Emperor . . . 1923. 
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of ordinances which he might consider necessary in his 
own discretion as had been the case for example under the 
widest interpretation of the original idea of the preroga- 
tive of the Crown of England before the days of Magna 
Carta and the introduction of parliamentary control and 
legislation. This older interpretation, though consider- 
ably modified, is still at the bottom of all systems main- 
taining the emergency ordinance power of the executive 
either as a general proposition or in times when the legis- 
lature is not in session. 

Under the American conception the ordinance power 
of the President exists only so far as and to the extent to 
which the Constitution specifically instructs the executive 
as to the meaning and reach of his executive duties. In 
other words, the ordinance power of the American Presi- 
dent is limited to the functions arising out of his capacity 
as the supreme head of the Army and Navy in so far as in 
that capacity the Constitution assigns to him the appoint- 
ment of the officers and the power of direction of those 
branches of the public service. Even with regard to the 
other branches of the Government, and particularly under 
the law enforcement clause, the President’s ordinance 
making power is clearly limited by the Constitution to the 
right of nomination, appointment, and removal as defined 
by the Constitution and as, in case of controversy, inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court, and to the normal directive 
functions. 

In the second place, any ordinance making power exer- 
cised by the President, not derived directly or by implica- 
tion from a specific provision of the Constitution such as 
those mentioned above, must be delegated by a particular 
act of Congress. Delegations of this kind are contained 
in the so-called Overmann Act and in the numerous ena- 
bling acts of the war administration of Woodrow Wilson. 
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In the third and last place, the American Congress, re- 
alizing the utter hopelessness of concerning itself in a 
legislative way, and the inadvisability of regulating 
through presidential ordinances certain intricate and 
technical phases of our modem industrial and economic 
organization and activity, has wisely resigned and as^ 
signed that particular aspect of its own and the executive’s 
function to special boards and commissions appointed by 
the executive. These boards and commis^ons are clothed 
by direct or indirect delegation with the right to issue 
ordinances as directed by the legislative act responsible 
for their creation. While the ordinance making power 
of the President has received expert treatment in the ex- 
cellent study on the subject by James Hart,^* the ordi- 
nance TTiftking power of this peculiar cross of legislative, 
administrative, and judicial boards and commissions, has 
apparently not yet found the mastering interest of the 
analytical scholar. There are, it is true, a number of 
special studies dealing with one phase or other of the 
activity and the extent or character of the functions of 
these new ventures in American Government, but a proper 
determination of their activity as administrative, legisla- 
tive, or judicial and a clear definition and classification of 
their ordinances or decisions as legislation or adjudica- 
tion is, as far as the author’s knowledge of the subject 
goes, still wanting.^® 

Introductory to the consideration of the ordinance igak- 
ing powers of the President, Dr. Hart examine in a 

James Hart, The Ordinance Making Powers of the President of the 
United States . . . 1925. 

^In this connection mention should he made of the studies by- 
Freund, Substitution of Rule for Discretion in Public Law (American 
Political Science Review, vol. IX, p. 666 ff.) ; and Curtis, Judicial Re- 
view of Commission (Harvard Law Review, vol. xxxiv, p. 862 ff.). For 
other studies on this subject see bibliography at end of Hart’s work. 
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general way the different acts by means of which the 
executive branch of the Government operates, such as 
proclamations, executive ordinances, rulings of the ad- 
ministrative officers of the departments, and others. Hav- 
ing in the course of this examination “set forth the mean- 
ing of the ordinance and distinguished it from several 
other products of the governmental process,” Hart pro- 
ceeds to “classify ordinances from selected points of 
view.” His method of definition follows a four-fold ap- 
proach. He examines all ordinances first from the point of 
view of “the source of the authority by which the ordinance 
making official acts” ; secondly from the aspect “of the 
relations which they (the ordinances) regulate” ; thirdly 
in regard to the question : “Does the ordinance under con- 
sideration consist of an independent regulation or does it 
merely complete or supplement the terms of the statute?” 
The fourth and final approach is based on the question 
“whether an ordinance is issued in connection with ordi- 
nary social and industrial problems or 'whether it is issued 
in connection with a special emergency.” 

Concerning the first method of approach Hart concludes 
that there are only twb sources of authority for executive 
ordinances in the American system, i. e. constitutional and 
statutory. In view of w'hat has been stated above this con- 
clusion requires no further elucidation. 

From the point of view of the relations regulated by 
these ordinances Hart distinguishes what in German ter- 
minology are known as Bedhtsver&rdnungen and Verwal- 
tungsverordfiungen. As stated by Hart: 

Of these classes the former comprises those ordinances which 
may be described as uniform rules of social conduct which the 


“ Hart, pp. 46-59. 
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state will enforce; the latter administrative regulations, or 
general rules, prescribing the manner in which government 
officials shall conduct their offices. ... To put the matter 
somewhat differently, Reohtsverordnungen undertake to regu- 
late relations between private persons and their fellows, or 
between private persons and the state. As such they include 
uniform rules of private law as well as uniform rules of crim- 
inal law, and uniform grants of privileges or franchises by the 
state to private individuals. On the other hand, Verwaltimgs- 
.verordnungen control relations between the state and its agents 
in the administration of ReOhtsverordnimgen, or, in other 
terms, between the sovereign person and its governmental 
organs. 

Speaking from the point of view! of American practice 
and doctrine Hart is of course right in saying that “in 
actuality these two kinds of ordinances are inextricably 
interrelated” inasmuch as “the creation of private rights 
and duties inevitably gives specific content to the general 
duties which are assigned to administrative officials; 
while the regulation of official conduct necessarily affects 
at least indirectly the private interests which are made 
subject to that conduct . . 

Considering ordinances from the third aspect of ap- 
proach Hart states that if the ordinance consists of an in- 
dependent regulation, then “the process by which it is 
evolved is an‘ exercise of full or almost full discretion in 
the premises” ; if on the oth^ hand, the ordinance merely 
completes or supplements the terms of a statute, then “the 
process involves discretion as to subordinate premises 
only.” He explains that by “almost full discretion in 
the premises” is. meant discretion which is limited only by 
general constitutional , provisions, such as the prohibition 
of the taking of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law, or the clause of the Constitution which 
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states that ^'all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States.” As stated by Hart 
in the beginning of Chapter III : 

The American conception of the term law makes no distinc- 
tion between material laws and material ordinances, but in- 
cludes them all. It is furthermore in accord with American 
ideas on government for the enactment of both sorts of rules 
to be left to the legislative department. Thus the Constitution 
of the United States in effect gives to the Congress the power 
to pass the “necessary and propeP’ material ordinances as well 
as material laws. Congress has the power to pass acts organ- 
izing the executive departments as well as acts affecting pri- 
vate interests with respect to the subjects committed to its 
control. Both sorts of acts are technically “laws,” and under 
the Constitution the law-making powers of the popular assem- 
bly cannot be delegated by it to the President or to any other 
authoriiy. 

Yet, . . . Congress may delegate through its “laws” dis- 
cretion as to the creation of subordinate miles. This is true 
whether Congress is enacting “laws” affecting personal and 
property interests of individuals, or “laws” respecting admin- 
istrative operations. Thus, in the war with Germany, the na- 
tional legislative body passed the Overmann Act as well as the 
Selective Draft Act, the Trading with the Enemy Act, and 
Pood and Fuel Control Acts. Each of these authorized the 
Chief Magistrate or subordinates acting under his general 
control to issue ordinances, the first with respect to depart- 
mental organization, the others with reference both to admin- 
istrative practice and procedure and private conduct.^^ 

It is in reference to the American classification of all 
ordinances as “law” that Hart, dealing with the third 
mode of approach to the classification of ordinances, dis- 


"Ibid., pp. 44-45. 
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tinguishes between law and colaw and between legisla 
tiye and co-legislatiye or completing ordinances. Thus he 
wfrites in Chapter III : 

We have already described the two classes of ordinances 
which are nnder discussion as legislative and ordinance mak- 
ing (in the material sense) on the one side, and co-legislative 
and co-ordinance making on the other. Laws and ordinances 
. . . give manifestation to some original idea; while co-laws 
and co-ordinances are best described in the apt phrase of the 
French as une Uffislation seoondaire et derivee. The distinc- 
tion is important both legally and politically; legally because 
Congress may delegate to the Executive co-legislative power 
but not legislative power without violating the principle dele- 
gatus non potest delegare; politically because one may justify 
the constitutional or statutory delegation of a power of issuing 
completing ordinances while condemning at the same time the 
practice of giving to the Executive the authority to issue self- 
contained legislative measures. The latter power may wisely 
be allowed the President only in emergencies, in connection 
with the organization and regulation of the administration, 
and in special cases. Yet it is ordinarily better to have the 
Executive supplement legislative abstractions by complemen- 
tary regulations or by individual discretionary determinations 
than to have the legislature either attempt the detailed regula- 
tion of complex social and industrial problems or leave it to 
juries to give varying interpretations to statutory abstrac- 
tions. . . . 

Of completing ordinances there are several kinds, corre- 
sponding to the several elements involved in full discretion in 
the premises. In other words, supplementary ordinances vary 
in accordance with the nature of the element the abstract 
expression of which they concretize. In one class the Execu- 
tive issues an order setting forth in concrete temns the cir- 
cumstances under which the rule of law in question is to go 
into effect, or more frequently issues an order stating officially 
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that the circumstances anticipated in the legislative phrase- 
ology do now exist. Still another class consists of those ordi- 
nances which complete the statutory definitions of the rights 
and duties to be created, the class or classes of persons to 
whom they are to attach, or the penalties which are to be in- 
flicted for their violation. Finally, a third class comprises the 
ordinances which prescribe the administrative and judicial 
processes for carrying out the ordinances and enforcing them 
in case of disobedience. German jurists distinguish the last 
two classes bj^ the terms Ergdmungsverordmmgen and Aus- 
fUhrungsverordnungen, respectively. The former are comple- 
mentary to the contents of a statutory rule which prescribes 
in general terms, rights and duties ; the latter either originally 
or in a supplementary fashion deal with the means of executing 
the said rule. . . 

As to the fourth and last mode of approach to the defini- 
tion or classification of ordinances!, i. e. the approach from 
the question “w'hether an ordinance is issued in connection 
with ordinary social and industrial problems or whether 
it is issued in connection with a special emergency,” Hart 
comes to the conclusion that ordinances of the latter type, 
Notverordnungen as the Germans call them, are in a class 
by themselves. On this subject he writes : 

These [ordinances] are considered as a distinct category by 
reason of their political significance in relation to the preser- 
vation of security from external aggression and the safeguard- 
ing of internal order, as well as by reason of the special 
constitutional problems that are raised by governmental 
action in wartime or other times of crisis. With respect to 
ordinary ordinances the power is granted to the Executive 
because it is considered the proper sphere of the administra- 
tion, or because the multiplicity and complexity of the prob- 


pp. 67-58. 
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lems of modem social and industrial life make it expedient 
or even necessary that at least the details be decided by a 
branch of government that is more efficient, more experienced, 
and better informed than a popular assembly can be. There 
the question is whether the Executive cannot deal with some 
matters more adequately or with readier adjustment than the 
legislature. But in the case of the N otverordwnffsrecM the 
prime consideration is that the Executive can act more quickly 
than the legislature. The crisis may arise when the legislature 
is not in session, as happened at the outbreak of the War of 
Secession; or, if it be in session, its necessary slowness may 
cause a delay that will endanger the safety or vital interests 
of the state. In foreign relations, in war, and in internal 
crises of various sorts, the unpredictable character of the events 
and the necessity for quick action make it essential for the 
Executive to be given broad discretion and strong power to 
meet the many critical situations. Emergency power of this 
kind may be opposed to the ideal of democracy, but it is none 
!:he less inevitable.^* 

Hart’s mode of definition and classification of executive 
jrdinances, though conceived as a general and theoretical 
introduction to the consideration of the more practical 
question of the exercise and extent of the ordinance mak- 
ing powers of the American President, will serve to throw 
2 onsideral>le light upon the problems involved in the suc- 
ceeding study of the ordinance power in the German Em- 
lire of 1871' and of the present National Eepublic. 

The Ordinance Power under the Constitution of 1871. 
German as well as French jurisits distinguish between what 
they term formal and material law or legislation and be- 
tween formal and material ordinances. Thus any act 
formally passed by the legislature, regardless of its con- 

" Jftid., pp. 59-60. 
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tent or of the parties affected by the law, is law in the 
formal sense or formal law. On the other hand, any gen- 
eral rule of social conduct directed to the body of citizens 
and issued in a constitutional manner is material law no 
matter which organ of the Government may be its author.®® 
Applying this same differentiation to ordinances, Laband, 
like most German authorities, distinguishes between 
formal and material ordinances. Formal ordinances are 
those issued by some executive or administrative official 
or organ regardless of their content. They may as such 
regulate only the purely official affairs of the public serv- 
ice, or they may contain legal norms applicable to the 
private citizen. Material ordinances, however, are those 
which are directed to the functionaries of the public serv- 
ice only and limited in content to the regulation of the 
administrative activities of that service.®^ 

This differentiation leads to the division of all ordi- 
nances into two large classes, namely : 1. Material or ad- 
ministrative ordinances proper; 2. formal ordinances 
which contain material law, i. e. l^islative or co-legisla- 
tive ordinances. Or applying the German terms, we dis- 
tinguish between (1) yencaJtungsverordtmngen and (2) 
Rechtsvorordnungeti. In his definition of these two classes 
of ordinances Professor Anschutz describes the first as 
follows : 

Venoaltungsverordnwvgen are ordinances regulating the in- 
stitutions and the activity of the State within the limitation 
of existing law. They concern the internal organization of 
the Government, create obligations of obedience of a purely 
official {dienstlkdi) nature between the lower and the higher 

** Laband, Deutscb.es Reicbsstaatsrecbt . . . 1907, section 16. 

^rbid. 
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official organs. They do not infringe upon the liberty and 
property of the individual.®® 

In so far as the ordinance does neither formally ... nor 
. . . materially represent anything different from, nor more 
than, an administrative act, the ordinance power requires no 
special constitutional or legislative authorization. The issu- 
ance of ordinances in the material sense, i. e. of administrative 
ordinances, is a function implied per se in the “executive 
power.”. . . Thus the organs of the Government have the 
right to issue Verwaltungsverordnunffen not only where such 
a right is specifically granted by the Constitution but also 
where constitution and legislation are silent on this subject®® 

As VerimUungsverordtmngen Anschtitz enumerates (1) 
Orgcmisatiomverordmngen (ordinances for the organiza- 
tion of the administrative branches of the Government) ; 
(2) Amtailtsordnungen (official rules and regulations con- 
cerning Government institutions of a special character, 
such as educational and scientific or art institutes) ; (3) 
Dienstamoeisungm (administrative ordinances containing 
instructions from a superior to a subordinate official). 

The second class, i. e. RecMsverordmmge'n, he describe 
as “ordinances directed to the individual subjects as com- 
mands and inhibitions affecting the legal status of their 
liberty and property.” These ordinances can be issued 
“only by virtue of legislative delegation,” which latter “can 
be effected by constitutional provision or by ordinary 
legislation.”®* Under this category he enumerates (1) 
Wotverordnungen (emergency ordinances) ; (2) Polizei- 
^erordnim-gm (police ordinances) ; (3) Aitsfuhrungsver- 
fordnmigen (ordinances for the execution of legislation). 

” Anschatz, Deutsches Stastsrecht, p, 162. 

“ma. 
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Under the constitutional system of 1871, police ordi- 
nances were rules and regulations issued by the lower ad- 
ministrative organs of the States, not of the Empire. They 
contained commands and inhibitions under threat of pen- 
alties and were issued in the interest of public order and 
security or for the prevention of dangers to the common- 
wealth and individuals.®® Disregarding the police ordi- 
nances as essentially a State and not a National affair 
we have left as the two classes of the Bechtsverordnungeti 
the Not- and Amfiihrungsverordtmngen. 

Concerning the last of these two Anschfltz says that 
the right to issue Ausfiihrungsverordnmtgeti in the sense 
of Bechtsverordnungen must be held to be implied in the 
provisions of the Constitution which authorize the execu- 
tive to issue ordinances necessary for the execution of the 
laws passed by the legislature. Of course ordinances is- 
sued under this authorization and for the purpose here 
defined may in the first place be administrative ordinances 
proper, directed to the official organs charged with the 
execution of the law in question. But they may, in the 
second place, include also ordinances containing norms of 
law explanatory of, or supplementary to, the law subject 
to execution. As far as these norms of law are concerned 
the ordinances containing them are directed to the body 
of citizens affected by them. These explanatory or sup- 
plementary norms must not, of course, constitute an ex- 
tension or limitation of the law, for the execution of which 
the ordinances are issued. “They should will all that the 
law in question wills, no more and no less.” ®® 

Notverordnungen, to follow Anschfitz’s description,®’ are 
ordinances wdth the force of law, issued by the executive in 

“/Md., pp. 164-166. 

“Z6id. 

p. 164. 
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cases where action by the legislature is considered too slow 
to meet impending danger, or when immediate action is 
required while the legislature is not in session. They are 
material legislation in the form of ordinances and can be 
issued only by general constitutional delegation or auth- 
orization. The institution of the emergency ordinance was 
not part of the constitutional system of the Empire. Some 
of the State constitutions, as for instance those of Prus- 
sia*® and Saxony,** recognized the emergency ordinance 
only in case the legislature was not in session. The Na- 
tional law regulating the constitutional status of Alsace- 
Lorraine gave the Emperor the right to pass emergency 
ordinances for the Beichsland under the same condition.** 

We thus come back to the classification given at the 
beginning of the chapter, namely : 1. Administrative ordi- 
nances proper; 2. ordinances issued for the execution of 
legislation; 3. emergency ordinances. But this classifi- 
cation represents only the theoretical aspect of the con- 
stitutional status and meaning of the ordinance power in 
the German system of government under the Empire. In 
the attempt to apply this classification to the actualities 
of constitutional law! and governmental practice we meet 
with one great difficulty. Anschutz, as we have seen, dis- 
tinguishes between administrative ordinances proper and 
legislative ordinances. Defining and classifying the latter 
kind he divides them into emergency ordinances, police 
ordinances; and Ausfiihmngsverordnungeiv. Describing 
the AwfuJmmgsv^ordnwigen he says that they may either 
be. purely administrative in the material sense, i. e. be 
directed and confined to the public service only, or they 

” Constitution ol Prussia of 1850, Art. 63. 

“ Constitution of Saxony of 1831, Art. 88,- 

" National Law concerning tlie Constitution of Alsace-Lorraine, of 
May 31, 1911, Article II, section 23. 
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may be administrative ordinances only in a formal sense, 
containing material law by way of explaining or supple- 
menting the general abstract provisions of the legislative 
act for the execution of which they are issued. Presented 
systematically Anschutz’s classification appears as follovrs: 

I. y ericaltungsverordnunffeii (administrative ordinances 

proper) 

II. Beohtsverordnunffen 

1. Emergency ordinances 

2. Police ordinances 

3. Ausfuhrungsverordnungen 

a. Verwaltungaverordnungen (administrative or- 

dinances proper) 

b. Aitsfuhrungsverordnungetb (co-legislative or- 

dinances) 

This means that the Venmltungsverordmingen which 
are given as the first of the two main classes of Anschutz’s 
division, are included in the second of these tw’O classes as 
a subdivision of the third type of the RecJitsverordnungen, 
i. e. as one kind of Aiisfuhrmgsverordtiufigeit. 

A similar situation of overlapping or loose classification 
exists in the case of the use of the term T erw<dtungsvor- 
schrift in constitutional law and governmental practice. 
According to Article 7, Section 2, of the Imperial Consti- 
tution, ‘‘the Bundesrat decides upon the general adminis- 
trative provisions {V erwaltungsvorscJiriften) and airange- 
ments necessary for the execution {Atisfuhrung) of 
National la wsy so far as no other proviaon is made by law.” 
The term here used in the language of the Constitution for 
the ordinances to be issued by the Bundesrat is a combina- 
tion of the terms used by the constitutional theorists for 
the Terwaltungs- and the AmfiiJt/t'ungs- ordinance. The 
Bundesrat may issue, so the Constitution says, adminis- 
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torative rules (YorsGka'iften) for the execution of National 
lawa According to juristic interpretation this may mean 
that the Bundesrat could issue only administrative ordi- 
nances proper, or that it could issue Ausfuhrungsverordr 
nmhgen as interpreted by Anschtitz, i. e. AusfiiJirungsver- 
ordfumgen including administrative ordinances proper and 
Av/Sfuhrungsverordnmigen. in the sense of co-legislative 
ordinances. The first view was that of Laband and his 
school, the latter opinion was held by Arndt and his fol- 
lowing.®* 

The literature which has grown up on the subject of the 
interpretation of Article 7, Section 2, is too extensive to be 
considered in this connection beyond the preceding r^er- 
ence to the interpretations of Laband and Arndt, and their 
disciples respectively. The few opinions rendered by the 
Eeichsgericht or other competent courts, involving the 
question here under consideration, do not contribute to 
the settlement of the controversy. The Eeichsgericht in a 
decision of February 16, 1904, painted out that while ad* 
minisitrative instructions directed only to the functionaries 
of the public service did not constitute legal norms, the use 
of the terms Ter^cdtungsverordnimg and Bechtsverard- 
nwig for the different concepts involved had never been 
accepted in legislative and governmental practice. What 
was known in constitutional theory as Verwaltungsverord- 
mmg was in the ofdcial practice of the Eeich and of 
Prussia called Erlass^ Instruktion, Beglement, or Ver- 
fugtmg. According to the opinion of the Court the term 
Reehtsver&rdmmg was unknown to governmental practice. 

In two other decisions®® involving the legality of co- 

Laband, Deutsches Reichsstaatsreclit, 1907, section 16. 

Arndt, Das Staatsrecht des Deutschen Reiches, 1901; Das selb- 
standige Verorduungsrecht, 1902. 

“As cited by Dambitsch, pp. 218-219: The first of November 25, 1897 
(RGBL, vol. 40, p. 68 fi.) ; the second of March 26, 1901 (RGBl., vol. 4S, 
p. 84fi,). 
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legislative Ausfiihriingsverordnungen of the Bundesrat is- 
sued in pursuance of the Civil Service Law of June 2T, 
1871, the Eeichsgericht intentionally begged the question. 
This Civil Service Law specifically assigned to the Bundes- 
rat the right to establish the general principles for the 
execution of certain phases of the law. In both cases the 
lower courts had declared the Ausfiihningst&rordnungen 
of the Bundesrat illegal on the grounds that (1) these 
Atisfiihi'ivngsverot'dnungen contained legal norms; (2) 
that the Bundesrat had no authority to issue such ordi- 
nances under Article 7, Section 2, of the Constitution; (3) 
that it had no such authority under the special provision 
of the Civil Service Law in question. In other words, the 
lower courts followed the interpretation of Laband. In a 
decision of November 1897 the Eeichsgericht declared that 
it did not oppose the view of the lower court which held 
that despite Article 7, Section 2, a special legislative auth- 
orization was necessary for the issuing of legally valid 
co-legislative Ausfiihrungsvcrordmingen. But the Eeichs- 
gericht disagreed with the opinion of the lower court that 
the Civil Service Law! of 1871 did not contain such special 
legislative authorization. 

On the other hand the Berlin Eammet'gerioht, acting as 
the court of appeal for the Prussian Province of Branden- 
burg and in certain cases for the whole State of Prussia, 
in an opinion rendered on September 24, 1900, stated that 
by Vencaltungsvorschriften (under Article 7, Section 2, 
of the Imperial Constitution) were meant ordinances in 
the usual sense of the word, i. e. RecMsverordnungen con- 
taining legal norms for private citizens, and to that extent 
differing in no way from ordinary legislation.®^ In this 
opinion the Kammergericht followed the interpretation of 
Arndt. 


“Cited Hid., p. 220. 
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But while the opinions of the courts offered no eriterii 
for the solution of the controversy, the practice of the 
Imperial Government itself favored unmistakably the 
wider interpretation of Arndt and his school. This fact 
was brought out in an interesting manner before the Ter- 
fasmn-gsaussGlmss appointed by the National Constituent 
Assembly for the revision of the so-called second Goyem- 
ment draft of the Eepublican Constitution. Speaking on 
behalf of the National Eepublican Government in favor of 
the wider, i. e. Arndt’s interpretation of the ordinance 
power, Preuss, National Minister of the Interior, told the 
Committee that when he assumed his office he had intended 
to follow in practice the principles of constitutional theory 
or as he said, constitutional law, which distinguished be- 
tween VerwcUtungsverordnungen proper and co-legislative 
Amfiihmngsveii^dnwigen. But when he advised his asso- 
ciates of his intention the gentlemen of the Department, 
relying upon the actual experience of many years, replied 
that in governmental practice the difference between Ter- 
vxdtwngsv&rordmmgen and BeGhtsverordnungen did not 
exist The only ordinances with which the Government 
had been operating were Ausfiifmmgsverordrmn^m and 
under these were understood Rechtsverordnungen.^'^ 
Another element in favor of Arndt’s, i. e. the wider 
interpretation, is found in the text of the Imperial Consti- 
tution. , The term VerwaltwfigsvorsGhrifteni used in Arti- 
cle S8, Number 1, refers to ordinances issued by the Bun- 
desrat for the regulation of tax rebates and reductions to 
be applied to the customs and excise taxes collected by the 
Empire from, the States. However, ordinances regulating 
tax reductions or rebate certainly contain legal norms 
affecting the tax payers, i. 'e. they are co-legislative 

Cited by Poetzsch, Yerfassungsu^ssigkeit . . . p. 169. 
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rungsv&rordnungen. The same may be said of this term as 
used in the Customs Law of July 1, 1869.®* Article 152 of 
this law states that : “A violation of the provisions of this 
law and of the ordinances {VericaltwigsvorscTvriften) is- 
sued in pursuance of this law, vdil be punished by a fine of 
fifty Taler, unless another penalty is provided.” Any 
ordinances providing fines or penalties must perforce be 
BeGhtS'D&rordn^ngm.^’’ 

The Ordinance Power under the Republican Constitu- 
tion. The so-called second Government draft of the Na- 
tional Republican Constitution contained two separate 
provisions for the regulation of the ordinance power of the 
National Republican Government. The first provision 
consisting of what was then Article 13 declared that “the 
Government issues the ordinances necessary for the execu- 
tion of National laws” ; the second, embodied in Article 27, 
Section 1, stipulated that “the National Government needs 
the consent of the Reichsrat for the issuance of Ausfiih- 
rungsverordnungenJ^ The National Government was of 
the opinion expressed by its Minister of the Interior, 
Preuss, that the term Attsfuhrungsverordmtngen should be 
interpreted to include not only administrative ordinances 
proper but also Bechtsvemrdnungen, i. e. co-legislative 
ordinances. The consent of the Reichsrat provided for in 
Article 27, Section 1, would have to be obtained by the 
National Government only in the case of the last kind, 
i. e. Ausfiihrungsperordnungen containing legal norms 
affecting the rights of private citizens.®® The National 
Government apparently wished to establish in the new 

“ Dambitscb, p. 221. 

"Ibid. 

” Anschvitz, p. 139. 
p. 140. 
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Constitution the governmental interpretation and practice 
of the Monarchy, which was in agreement \\'ith the so-called 
wider conception of Arndt. The Yerfmsungsaussdhm, 
however, emphatically rejected the interpretation ^ 
gested by the National Government. It accepted tie 
opposite opinion which had, manifested itself to a con- 
siderable extent in the preliminary work of its members. 
According to this opinion Amfnhningsverordmngen in 
the sense of Article 2T, Section 1, were Verwaltungsm- 
ordmmgen proper, and the right to issue Rechtsverori- 
nmigen, including those for the execution of legislation, 
required special legislative authorization. The Terfm- 
smgsausschitss accepted a resolution restricting the 
ordinance power of the Government to administratiTc 
ordinances proper. A resolution expressing the contrary 
opinion was rejected.*® Thus the term “Ausfiihrungsver 
ordnungen” of Article 27, Section 1, was replaced by “Ver- 
waltungsverordnungen for the execution of laws,” and the 
consent of the Reichsrat was declared to be required where 
the execution of such laws vras assigned to the authorities 
of the Lander.*’^ In the second reading before the Com- 
mittee on the Constitution the two separate provisions 
were combined and the term “Verwaltungsverordnungen” 
was apparently without any special intent replaced by the 
phraseology of the Imperial Constitution, i. e. “allgemeine 
Verwaltungsvorschrlften,” This provision was finally 
accepted by the National Assembly as Article 77 of the 
National Constitution in the following form : 

The National Cabinet (Regierung) issues the general ad- 
ministrative regulations {V erwaltungsvarschripcn) for Ihe 

"Iftid., p. 139. 

“Z6id., p. 140. 

“ The term Regierung is defined in Article 52 as “the National Cabi 
net consisting of tlie Chancellor and his Ministers.’' According to An' 
schiitz (p. 140) and Jacobi (Archiv fiir Sffentliches Recht, vol. 39 
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execution of the Kational laws so far as the laws do not other- 
wise provide. It must secure the consent of the Eeichsrat if 
the execution of the National law is assigned to the authorities 
of the Lander. 

Despite the fact that the opinion of the framers of the 
Constitution was unquestionably in favor of the restriction 
of the National Government’s ordinance power to the 
issuance of administrative ordinances proper, even though 
they were to be issued for the execution of National laws, 
juristic interpretation of Article 77 is again divided. On 
the basis of the similarity of the phraseology of Article 7, 
Section 2, of the Imperial Constitution, and of Article 77 
of the Constitution of the Eepublic and especially the 
identity of the term “general administrative regulations 
for the execution of National laws,” Arndt and his fol- 
lowing insist that Article 77 gives the National Cabinet 

p. 332) the Cabinet as a body, not the individual Ministers, issues these 
ordinances. This is denied by Triepel (Archiv fur offentliches Recht, 
vol. 39, p. 482), and Poetzsch, pp. 93-94. But while the jurists disagree, 
the Reiehsgericht seems to be ready to decide the issue. An ordinance 
passed under the Enabling Act of October 13, 1923, by the National 
Cabinet provided for the settlement of certain financial claims against 
the Reich not by the ordinary courts but by a special procedure. The 
same Cabinet ordinance authorized the National Minister of Finance to 
decide whether a certain claim was thus to be disposed of or not. This 
regulation of the method of procedure in the case of the claims in 
question, by way of ministerial ordinances was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Berlin Kammergericht, The Kammergericht held that 
such regulation was incompatible with the terms of the Enabling 
Act which, it assumed, had authorized the issue of ordinances not by 
an individual Minister but by the Reichsregierung. The case was 
tahen to the Reiehsgericht on appeal. Concerning the question before 
us the Reiehsgericht stated: **. . . Constitutional legal practice of the 
past and present permit the material limited delegation by the Legis- 
lature to other organs (of the Government) of the right to issue 
Rechtsverordnungen, There can be no objection in principle to a 
further delegation of this authority with the same limitation. The 
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tlie general right to issue Ausfiihrungsverordnungen intk 
sense of administrative ordinances proper and of co-l^g. 
lative ordinances as well/® 

Here again it must be stated that the literature wMch 
has grown up on this moi’e recent issue is too prolific to k 
reviewed in detail. It seems safe to state, however, in this 
case, that Arndt and followers are considerably outnum- 
bered by those holding to the opposite and narrower inter- 
pretation. Basing his opinion on the historical antece- 
dents of Article 77, Anschutz, for instance, says that the 
interpretation prevailing under the Empire, i. e. the riei 
of Arndt and his school, can no longer be accepted under 
the Republican Constitution. “The ordinances issued un- 
der Article 77,” he asserts, “must remain within the cate- 
gory of purely administrative ordinances” ; they must, in 
other words, “be instructions to the public ofidcials> not 
legal norms binding upon the citizens.” General admin- 
istrative regulations, Poetzsch holds, are not Bedhtsm- 
ordmmgen. The right to- issue BecJitsverordnungen', must 
be granted in each individual case by the National legisla- 
ture." The practice of the National Republican Govern- 
ment seems to support this narrower interpretation. 


Enabling Act cannot be construed as containing an inhibition of such 
delegation. Its object -was to enable the National Government to ac- 
complish certain definite tasks for the alleviation of the distress of the 
Reich. As the history of the Enabling Act shows, the authors clearly 
intended to authorize the National Cabinet to delegate the right to 
issne the necessary AMsfilhrungsverordnungen, including BeGhtsverori’ 
nmgen.Xo the various Ministers as the heads of the Government de 
partments , , .” (Por the full statement of the Court see chapter XIH. 
text corre^ohding to note 69 ff.). 

“Arndt, p. 137 ff. 

“Anschfit^ p. 140; Glese, p. 237; Poetzsch, p. 139; Jacobi, Das Ver- 
ordnungsrecht . . ., p, 332; Hatschek, II, pp. 113 fit. 

“ Poetzsch, pp. 131-140. 
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Emergency Ordinances under Article 48 cf the National 
Republican Constitution. Under the category of Rechts- 
verordnungen Anschutz enumerated (1) emergency ordi- 
nances; (2) police ordinances; (3) Ausfiihrutigsverord- 
nungen, i. e. co-legislative ordinances for the execution of 
National laws.^® According to the intention of the framers 
of the Constitution and the apparently prevailing opinion 
of the legal commentators of the Republican Constitution, 
the National Cabinet, or for that matter any other organ 
or official of the National Government, can claim the right 
to issue co-legislative ordinances for the execution of the 
National law only by virtue of special del^ation of this 
right as embodied in the particular law to be executed.*'^ 
As stated above, the general right to issue police ordinances 
belongs to the authorities of the Lander. A National police 
ordinance power can be assumed only under authority of 
constitutional amendment, or possibly under the emergency 
ordinance power of the President contained in Article 48.*® 

Thus we come to the consideration of the emergency 
ordinance. This institution, as has been pointed out be- 
fore, was not known under the constitutional system of the 
Empire, but was found in the constitutions of many of the 
German Statea*® The right to issue emergency ordinances 
was in these cases generally restricted to occasions when 
the State legislatures were not in session. It was usually 
limited by the requirement that ordinances thus issued be 
submitted to the legislature at its next session, and that 
they be revoked upon the legislature’s failure to approve. 

"Anschiitz, Deutsches Staatsrecbt, p. 164. 

"Concerning the opinion of the framers of the Constitution on the 
subject of the ordinance power of the Government see Verf. Ber. nnd 
Prot., pp. 41-43, 79, 117, 167, 340, 427-428, 469-470; Heilfron, II, p. 113 
ff.; Ill, p. 241 ff.; IV, p. 100. 

“See section: Interpretation of Article 48, Section 2. 

* Anschiitz, Deutsches Staatsrecht, p. 164; Meyer-Anschiitz, p. 677. 
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Under these resitrictions the Emperor had, as already 
mentioned, the right to issue emergency ordinances for 
Alsace-Lorraine. But the Constitution did not authorize 
the Emperor or any other executive organ to issue such 
emergency ordinances for the Empire. 

This applies only to emergency ordinances considered 
from the point of view of a general emergency ordinance 
power granted by constitutional provision, as defined in 
the section of this chapter dealing with the general a^eet 
of the ordinance power. As an example of this general 
emergency power we may quote once more Article VIII 
of the Japanese Constitution which provides that: 

The Emperor, in consequence of an urgent necessity to main- 
tain public safety or to avert public calamities, issues, when 
the Imperial Diet is not in session. Imperial ordinances in the 
place of law. 

Such Imperial ordinances are to be laid before the Imperial 
Diet at its next session, and when the Diet does not approve 
the said ordinances, the Q-overnment shall declare them to be 
invalid for the future. 

When the question of the introduction of this general 
emergency power was discussed by the framers of the 
German National Constitution, Preuss, expressing the 
opinion and wishes of the National Government operating 
under the Provisional Constitution of February 10, 1919, 
declare that the Government did not desire the creation 
of such a general emergency power by the Eepublican Con- 
stitution. The Government’s refusal to ask for the con- 
stitutional provision of such a general power was based 
on the fact mentioned by Preuss, that such a power had 
not existed, under the Constitution of the Empire and had 
not been needed in view of the provision of Article 68 
giving to the Emperor the right to declare martial law in 
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any part of tile Empire “if public security within the fed- 
eral territory is threatened. . . 

This reference to Article 68 of the Constitution of 1871 
suggests a comparison with the corresponding Article of 
the Republican Constitution of 1919. Article 48, Sections 
2-3, of the National Republican Constitution state : 

If public safely and order in the German Reich is materially 
disturbed or endangered, the National President may take the 
necessary measures to restore public safety and order, and, 
if necessary, to intervene by force of arms. To this end he 
may temporarily suspend, in whole or in part, the fundamental 
rights established in Articles 114, 115, 117, 118, 123, 124, and 
153. 

The National President must immediately inform the Reichs- 
tag of all measures adopted by authority of Sections 1 or 2 of 
this Article. These measures shall be revoked at the demand 
of the Reichstag. 

The provisions of these sections of Article 48 were with- 
out question intended to give to the President a power 
similar to that given by Article 68 of the Constitution of 
1871 to the Emperor. The main difference, however, was 
that under Article 48 of the Constitution of 1919 the state 
of martial law had given way to what the commentators 
and some of the measures issued under this article call the 
Ausnahmezmtand. By this is meant a condition under 
which some or all of the constitutional rights of the citi- 
zens as specified in Section 2 may be temporarily sus- 
pended. Poetzsch gives a list of 135 such ordinances 
passed from the time of the promulgation of the Constitu- 
tion to the end of January, 1925.®^ The most impo'rtant 
measures of this kind are the Ordinances for the Pro- 

“ See text corresponding to note 59. 

“ Poetzsch, Vom Staatsleben . . . , p. 141 ff. 
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tection of the Eepublic, later amended and enacted by the 
Eeichstag as the Law for the Protection of the Eepublic, “ 
and the National ordinance creating the Ausnahmezmtwni, 
for the Eeich, issued on September 26, 1923 on the occasion 
of the termination of passive resistance in the Enhr, which, 
however, establi^ed military rule to a considerable 
extent.®® 

The precarious international position of the Eeich, the 
failure of the Government to secure a dependable working 
majority in the Eeichstag for the legislation necessary to 
balance the budget preparatory to the establishment of a 
foreign policy promising a settlement of the debt question, 
and the emergency needs created by the evacuation of the 
Euhr, led to an extremely wide construction of Article 48, 
Section 2, and on the basis of this construction, to the 
issuance of ordinances of the type ordinarily issued under 
the general emergency power derived by constitutional 
authorization as described in the preceding pages. In 
other words. Article 48, Section 2, was interpreted by the 
National Government to authorize the President not only 
to tahe measures for the formal restoration or preservation 
of public order by way of the Amnahmezustmid, but to 
issue emergency ordinances in the general sense of the 
term, that is ordinances, containing newi legi^ation, or as 
Hart puts it, implying discretion in the premises.®* 
Anticipating the passing of the Enabling Act of October 
13, 1923, the President, a few days prior to the passing 
of the Act by the Eeichstag, issued, with specific ref^ence 
to Article 48, Section 2, a number of emergency ordinances 
containing material law for the regulation of the payment 

“ See eliapter VIII, text corresponding to note 19 f£. 
text corresponding to note 32 ff. 

®*On this subject see Kronheimer, Der Streit um den Art. 48 der 
ReichSYerfassung. 
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and collection of taxes and other financial matters.®® An- 
other ordinance of this kind, containing tax reforms, was 
issned under the authority of the useful Article 48 in 
November, 1924. These reforms provided for the lowering 
of the National sales and income taxes, of which the States 
received 20% and 90% respectively. As the reduction of 
these taxes would decrease their yield to the States, the 
latter were of course vitally interested not only in the 
content of this ordinance hut also in the manner of its 
formulation and issue. It was evident that in order to 
command the recognition of the Lander for such an ordi- 
nance their consent had to be secured in advance, much in 
the same manner in which the consent of the Reichsrat is 
secured for Cabinet ordinances issued for the execution of 
National law subject to administration by the State 
authorities. The objection of the Lfinder to the use of 
Article 48 for the purpose of regulating the payment and 
collection of taxes and of lowering the sales and income 
taxes as proposed by this particular ordinance was over- 
come only with the greatest difficulty. The Lander con- 
sented to the ordinance under the condition that the 
National subventions for the period from December, 1924, 
to March, 1925, should not be lower than the average sub- 
ventions for August and September, 1924.®* 

In December, 1924, Section 2 of Article 48 was resorted 
to for the purpose of ratifying by ordinance the commercial 
treaties with Austria and Switzerland and, what probably 
constitutes the most far-reaching action of this kind, to 
override a decision of the Court of Appeals concerning an 
issue arising out of the restoration of private debts.®’^ 

“For details of this ordinance see The Economist (London), Oct. 
20, 1923. 

“Jhid., Nov. 15, 1924. 

“Jdzd., Jan. 3. 1925. 
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Other ordinances of this kind have to do with the creation 
of special courts; the fixing of prices especially in the coal 
industry; the creation of the Rentenmarh; the establish- 
ment of sick relief; the protection of wireless telegraphy; 
the inhibition of the closing down of essential industries, 
of strikes on the railroads, of speculation in foreign money, 
of the sale of German Beichsmarh&iv abroad, and of the 
flight of capital and similar matters.®® 

Enabling Acts and Cabinet Legislation. While polit 
ical considerations of a definite complexion forced upon the 
Government the kind of interpretation of Article 48, Sec- 
tion 3, which would enable it to legislate for emergency 
purposes by way of ordinances of the type described, polit- 
ical considerations of another sort demanded the utmost 
caution in the use of Article 48 for this purpose, and led 
finally to the demand for a method of emergency legislation 
which from the formal aspect was less subject to constitu- 
tional doubts and criticism. The solution proposed was 
three-fold. The first method offered an immediate alterna- 
tive but was inconclusive with regard tO' the future, the 
other two methods were to be final with r^ard to the prin- 
ciple involved and for that very reason impossible of an 
early realization. The first method was the one known as 
Cabinet legislation by virtue of enabling acts, or in the 
German terminology “Vereinfachte Form der Gesetzge- 
bung auf Grand der Ermfichtigungsgesetze.” Reference 
has already been made to the debates on the subject of the 
emergency ordinance power in the Committee on the Con- 
stitution appointed by the National Constituent Assembly 
for the consideration of the draft of the Constitution sub- 
mitted by the National Government In the course of 

“ Poetzscn, Torn Staatsleten . . . , p. 141 ff. 
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these debates the question was raised whether the National 
Government wished to introduce into the constitutional 
system of the National Eepublic the institution of the 
Natverordnimg. As spokesman for the National Eepub- 
lican Government, Preuss answered that the Government 
did not wish to do so. Emergencies requiring special legis- 
lative action by the executive branch, so the Government 
held, should be met by legislative authorization in each 
individual case of need. The Empire, Preuss reminded his 
hearers, had no general emergency ordinance power and 
had done very well without it for nearly fifty years. A 
real need for such power did not exist. In ordinary times 
it would always be possible to convene the legislature in 
time to provide for an emergency. In case of special dis- 
turbances there had been under the Constitution of 1871 
always the possibility for the Emperor to make use of the 
provisions of Article 68 for the protection of public order 
within the territory of the Eeich. Considering the manner 
in which the rulers of the States had abused their general 
emergency ordinance power, the Eeich had really been 
better off without such an institution. In extraordinary 
times, however, the legislature could always delegate for a 
specified time the right to issue ordinances, and Preuss very 
significantly advised the Committee on the Constitution 
that the Government was most likely to approach the Na- 
tional Assembly very soon with the request to grant this 
right under certain conditions for the period of transition 
from a war time to a peace time basis. A similar state- 
ment was made by Preuss before the National Assembly.®' 

The request here foreshadowed by Preuss was made and 
granted not only once but on various occasions. In answer 
to the first appeal of the Government for the right to issue 

®Verf. Ber. und Prot., p. 42, 79; Heilfron, III, pp. 241-424. 
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legislative ordinances for a specified time the National 
Assembly passed the so-called Enabling Act {Ermach- 
tigwigsgesetz) of March 6, 1919.®° As Professor Jacobi 
points out in an article on the National ordinance power 
since November 1918,®’' the Republican National Govern- 
ment in a^ng for the right tO' issue these ordinances^ and 
the National Assembly in granting the request, -were fol- 
lowing the precedent set by the war-time Imperial Govern- 
ment and Reichstag. 

By the Enabling Act of August 4, 1914, the Bundesrat 
had been empowered to issue for the po’iod of the war the 
legal measures necessary for the alleviation of economic 
damage. Ho-wever, these measures were to be brought to 
the knowledge of the Reichstag at its next session and to 
be repealed if the Reichstag so requested. With the con- 
sent of the Reichstag and the Reichsgericht, the Bundesrat 
applied the authority granted under the enabling act not 
only for the alleviation of damage which had actually been 
done, but also for the prevention of damage expected. 
Furthermore, though the enabling act in question specifi- 
cally limited the power thus granted to the alleviation of 
economic damages, the Bundesrat extended its ordinance 
power to the field of criminal legislation and, by the issu- 
ance of retaliatory measures, also' to the sphere of inter- 
national law.®* Jacobi shows, as does Poetzsch in his 
article on the constitutionality of the ordinances issued 
under the enabling acts,®* how the Republican National 
Government attempted to meet the need for emergency 

“Gesetz zur Durchfahrung der Waflenstillstandabedingungen (Law 
for the execution of the conditions of the Armistice) RGBl., 1919, p. 
286; see Poetzsch,. Vom Staatslehen . . ., p. 206. 

“Jacobi, Das Verordnungsrecht . . . , p. 273 ff. 
pp. 275-278. 

« Poetzsch, VerfassungsmSssigkeit .... p. 156 ff. 
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legislation in a manner similar to that applied by the 
Imperial Government during the war. 

The first enabling aet passed by the National Constitu- 
ent Assembly was that of March 6, 1919, authorizing the 
National Government to take all measures necessary for 
the execution of the Armistice conditions.®* The ordi- 
nances passed under the act were to be submitted to the 
National Assembly and were subject to repeal if the 
Assembly failed to approve them. There could be, how- 
ever, no question of the fact that the transition from a war 
administration to a peace time government required the 
issuance of numerous legislative enactments or ordinances 
for the repeal or change of existing legal norms, e^ecially 
of those which originated from the Bundesrat under the 
Enabling Act of August 4, 1914. But, as the National 
Government argued, it would be impossible to burden the 
National Assembly, occupied by its big task of constitu- 
tion making, with such a mass of detailed but necessary 
legislative proposals. Thus the Government asked the 
National Assembly for the authority to issue, during it® 
session, with the consent of the Stautenamschuss and that 
of a committee to be appointed by the National Assembly, 
those l^al measures required for the transition from the 
war administration to a peace government, and those 
which for other pressing causes should be found neces- 
sary.®® During the discussion of the Government’s request 
Preuss contrasted this authorization asked for by the Na- 
tional Government with the general emergency ordinance 
powetr, coming to the conclusion that what was here 
demanded was a special, not a general ordinance power. 
This comparison of the enabling act with the general ordi- 
nance power which the National Government had refused 

“ See note 60 . 
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to secure as a constitutional provision led to a change of 
the wording in the title of the bill for the Ermachtigungs- 
ffesets. The bill had been introduced as “A draft of a lav 
enabling the National Government to issue ordinances 
(TerordmMngen,)” As the second of the enabling acts it 
was passed on April IT, under the title: . A lav 

for a amplified form of l^slation to meet the require- 
ments of the period of transition,” (i. e. from a war time 
to a peace time government) The Act enabled the Na- 
tional Government to issue the ordinances pertaining to 
the particular subject specified in the title, with the con- 
sent of the Stmtenamsohms and of a committee of twenty- 
eight chosen from the members of the National Assembly. 
As in the case of the preceding enabling act, the ordinances 
had to be submitted to the Assembly and were to be re- 
pealed if the Assembly so ordered. 

It was, of course, clear to every one that this authoriza- 
tion of the National Government to legislate by way of 
ordinances was an infringement of the Provisional Consti- 
tution of February 10, 1919, which assigned to the National 
Assembly the right to enact the law of the Constitutio'n 
and other necessary legislation. Thus the enabling act 
requested by the Government was considered as a constitu- 
tional amendment. As such it required, however, only a 
simple majority vote in the National Assembly, the latter 
assuming and exercising the function of a constituent or- 
gan. Poetzsch gives a list of seventy-eight ordinances 
imed under the Enabling Act of April 17, 1919.®" 

After this second enabling act of the republican regime 
had ceased to be in force as a result of the termination of 
the National A^mbly, the National Government, on June 

“ G-esetz liber elne vereintaclite Form der Oesetzgebung f ilr die 
Zwecke der Ubergangsvirtschaft (RGBl., 1919, p. S94). 

*^Poetzscb, Vom Staatsleben pp. 207-209. 
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8, 1920, placed before the Eeichsrat a draft for a new en- 
abling act which again was called “A law for a simplified 
form of legislation to meet the requirements of the period 
of transition.” The Eeichsrat approved the draft as a 
constitutional amendment in the form of the preceding 
Act. The question whether the new enabling act would or 
would not have to be considered as an amendment of the 
Constitution was left undecided in the Reichstag. The 
enactment of the draft was strongly opposed by the Inde- 
pendent Socialists as a violation of the rights of the Reichs- 
tag and the sovereign people. Nevertheless, it was passed 
by the majority required for a constitutional amendment, 
so that the formal constitutionality of the ten ordinances 
passed under its authority was not placed in doubt.®® The 
Act was promulgated on August 3, 1920, and according to 
its own provision terminated on November 1 of the same 
year. 

But the National Government did not feel able to get 
along without the right of legislation by ordinance after 
the expiration of this third enabling act. On October 30, 
1920, it approached the Reichstag with a request for the 
continuation of the existing Act to April 1, 1921. In order 
to allay the opposition and criticism which the preceding 
attempt had met with in connection with the question of 
its constitutionality the term “simplified l^islation” was 
abandoned in favor of the term “ordinances.” Neverthe- 
less, the Eeichsrat insisted, as it had done before, on the 
passing of this enabling act as a constitutional amendment. 
In the Reichstag the bill was referred to a legal committee 
which reported a difference of opinion concerning the 
constitutionality of the proposed draft and advised its 
passage by the majority required for a constitutional 

“RQBL, 1920, p. 1493. See Poetzsch, Verfassungsmassigkeit . . ., 
p, 16D, also p. 210 of work cited in note 67* 
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amendment. On the one hand, it was held that the Act 
implied the delegation to a non-legislatiye body of the 
right to legislate which by the Constitution was given to the 
Reichstag. On the other hand, it was argued that the Act 
meant no more than the delegation to a particular com- 
mittee of the right to issue the necessary Rechtsver- 
ordnungenj and not real legislative acts such as the 
Reichstag alone was competent to produce.*® In this 
controversy both sides, however, missed the real point at 
issue. For the question was not whether the Act was to 
delegate the right of legislation which in Article 68, Sec- 
tion 2, is >assigned to the Reichstag, or whether it was to 
authorize some governmental body to issue ordinances 
containing legal norms affecting the rights and liberties 
of the citizen. The essential fact was that both forms of 
del^ation involve the right toi issue legal norms binding 
with the force of statutory law upon the citizens affected 
by them, and that in both forms such delegation can be 
affected only by constitutional amendment.^® In the Reichs- 
tag the opinion prevailed that though the title of the en- 
abling act contained the term “ordinances” instead of 
“simplified form of legislation,” the rules and regulations 
to be issued under the proposed act were intended to be 
material law. In agreement with the recommendation of 
the legal committee the fourth enabling act, like its prede- 
cessors, was passed as a constitutional amendment and 
promulgated on February 6, 1921.'^^ 

The Enabling Act of March 6, 1919, the first under the 
Republican era, was granted for the purpose of empowis^- 

"Poetzsch, Verfassungsmassigkeit . . ., pp. 160-161; Vom Staatsleben 

. . . , pp. 210-211. 

“Ibid. 

“ RQBl., 1921, p. 139. There were only four ordinances passed under 
this Act (Poetzsoh, Vom, Staatsleben . . . , p. 211) . 
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ing tlie Government to issue the measures necessary for 
the execution of the terms of the Armistice. The authority 
granted by the other three ErmdohUgv/ngsgesetze was lim- 
ited to the issuance of ordinances necessary fbr the transi- 
tion from a war time to a peace time status. During the 
discussion of the Government’s request for the Enabling 
Act of February 6, 1921, attention was called to the possi- 
bility that in times of political stress the Reichstag might 
grant to some non-legislative body the right to regulate 
purely political matters by way of simplified legislation, or 
that the right to legislate by ordinance on subjects of a 
politico-economic nature might violate the rights of the 
National Economic Council, the BeicMioirtsohaftsrat. The 
possibility here referred to became a reality in the fall of 
1923. From April 1, 1921, to the beginning of 1923, the 
National Government managed the affairs of the Reich 
without the issuance of legislative ordinance^ or rather 
without any enabling acts. However, the invasion of the 
Ruhr and the ensuing passive resistance brought with it 
the urgent need of new legislative powers by way of Cabi- 
net ordinances. In February of the same year (1923) the 
Government asked the Reichstag for the so-called Emer- 
gency Law (Notgesetis). This enabling act as passed was 
specific in the limitation of the subjects over which the 
Government was given the right to legislate. Certain of 
the ordinances issued had to be submitted for the con- 
sent of the Reichsrat. All had to be brought to the knowl- 
edge of the Reichstag and repealed if the latter so directed. 
The Notgesetig was enacted for the period of February 24, 
1923, to June 1 of the same year, but by National law of 
May 25, it was extended to October 31, 1923.^* 

At the end of July it was generally realized that the con- 

”EGBL, 1923. 1, pp. 147, 299. Poetzsch, ibid., pp. 211-212. Under tMs 
Act 15 ordinances were issued (Poetzsch, ma.). 
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tinuance of passive resistance in the Enhr was no longer 
advisable. The financial policy of the non-partisan Cnno 
Cabinet had led to the complete collapse of the Mark 
Both Nationalists and Communists were preaching a fight 
of despair as the only way of salvation from an untenable 
situation. In Saxony and Thuringia the Communists in- 
fluenced the Government and organized in proletarian hun- 
dreds. In Bavaria, Hitler and his National Socialists 
prepared for a Nationalist revolution. As a last hope the 
Cuno Cabinet submitted to the Eeichstag new tax pro- 
posals, such as discounts for prompt payment, the income 
tax, a Ehine-Euhr offering, the motor tax, and a bill for a 
fixed-value loan. However, in parliamentary circles a 
change of Government was deemed advisable, especially 
since the Socialists showed a willingness to participate in 
a Coalition Government which should embrace all parties 
from Majority Socialists of the left to the German People’s 
party of the right, provided that the industrial interests 
should not exercise an undue influence. Stresemann was 
offered the Chancellorship as the only man qualified under 
the conditions made. The so-called Grand Coalition Cabi- 
net was formed as outlined. Cano’s tax proposals, aug- 
mented by a tax on business, were accepted by the 
Eeichstag. 

But the real task confronting Stresemann’s Coalition 
Cabinet was to discontinue passive resistance in the Buhr. 
As a result of the Government’s announcement to that 
effect,’* Bavaria issued her ordinance creating the A«a- 
fuihmezustand within her territory. The consequences 
resulting from this action led to the difdculties between 
the National and Bavarian Governments described above. 
The Communist campaign of organized terrorism in Thn- 

" September 26, 1923. See cbapter VIII, note 32. 
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ringia and Saxony became more alarming. In the occupied 
territory the separatist movement threatened to succeed 
under French protection.’* In the midst of these political 
disturbances, the German People’s party, alarmed over the 
power which the Socialists were able to exert, and espe- 
cially over the activities of Herr Hilferding, Minister of 
Finance, who was an ardent advocate of nationalization of 
public resources and utilities, proposed legislation for the 
increase of production entailing the practical abandonment 
of an eight-hour day. Realizing the hopelessness of secur- 
ing such legislation from the Reichstag against the opposi- 
tion of the Socialists, the German People’s party demanded 
an enabling act which was to endow the Cabinet with the 
right to legislate by way of ordinances, hoping thus to 
enforce its program. To the granting of such an enabling 
act the Socialists violently objected. The ensuing parlia- 
mentary crisis resulted in the resignation of the Chan- 
cellor. In order to facilitate a compromise between the 
opposing attitude of the People’s party and the Socialists 
concerning the powers to be delegated to the Cabinet by 
the proposed enabling act, and in order to make possible 
the reconstruction of the Cabinet on the basis of the former 
coalition, Herr Hilferding, Minister of Finance, deserted 
by the Socialists, and Herr von Raumer, Minister of Com- 
merce, disagreeing with his political colleagues of the 
German People’s party, resigned from the Cabinet. An 
agreement was reached between the opposing parties that 
the proposed enabling act should not attempt to change 
the eight hour day, and that this subject should be dealt 
with only by ordinary legislation enacted by the Reichstag. 
As a further condition of their consent to the enabling act 


Osnabriicker Zeitung, Oct. 8, 1923; Annual Register, 1923: Ger- 
many; Stresemann's speech of October 6, 1923 (Osnabriicker Zeitung, 
Oct 8, 1923), 
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the Socialists insisted that any legislative enactment by 
the Reichstag should not violate the principle of the eight 
hour day/® On the strength of this agreement Stresemann 
at the request of President Ebert reconstructed the Cabi- 
net on the basis of the former Grand Coalition. In his 
introductory speech of October 6 he told the Reichstag that 
his negotiations with the party leaders for a working 
agreement enabling the new Cabinet to assume the re^on- 
sibilities of the Government was not to be construed to 
mean that the Cabinet had resigned leadership to the 
Reichstag. To do so, that is to resign leadership to the 
legislature, would, according to Stresemann, manifest a 
totally false interpretation of parliamentarism and democ- 
racy. On the contrary, he said, “we come before the 
Reichstag with the request for an enabling act by which 
the Reichstag will for a considerable time renounce its 
constitutional rights, and by which it will give to the Cabi- 
net powers far exceeding any ever possessed by any 
Cabinet” 

The enabling act was approved by the Reichsrat by a 
vote of 46 against 17. It was opposed by Bavaria, Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, and several Prussian provinces. Thu- 
ringia abstained from voting. But it was doubtful whether 
a constitutional majority of a two-thirds vote of two-thirds 
of the total membership could be gained for the Act in tiie 
Reichstag, and this in spite of the apparent agreement 
which had been reached not only concerning the general 
principles upon which the ordinance legislation should 
proceed^ but also on the practical aims to be achieved.” 
In order to put an end to repeated delays in the vote or to 
the failure to reach the majority required for a constitu- 

’'Osnabrficker Zeituiig, Oct. 8, 1923, and following Issues. 

"Sfresemann’s speech, see note 74. 
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tional amendment, the Government decided to bring the 
Reichstag to the realization of its firm intention to force 
the issue. For that purpose President Ebert, anticipating 
the regulation of some of the most urgent financial matters 
embodied in the program to be carried out under the 
proposed enabling act, resorted to the emergency ordinance 
power assumed by the Government under the provision of 
Article 48, Section 2, of the Constitution. On the author- 
ity of this provision President Ebert issued a number of 
ordinance for the stablization of the value of taxes paid in 
paper marks and for the simplified method of collecting 
taxes, etc.'^® The determination of the Government was 
finally brought home to the German People’s party and to 
a minority of the Socialists who both intended to abstain 
from voting, by the official announcement of October 11 
that the President had authorized the Chancellor to dis- 
solve the Reichstag if the enabling act should fail of the 
constitutional majority required for its passage. On Octo- 
ber 13 the enabling act was passed by a vote of 316 against 
24, seven abstaining from voting.’’® Under the terms of the 
Act the Government was empowered to l^islate on finan- 
cial, economic, and social subjects to the extent of “devi- 
ating from the fundamental rights (Griindrechte) of the 
Constitution.” All ordinances had to be submitted to the 
Reichstag and Reichsrat and were to be revoked upon 
request of the former. The Act was to remain in force not 
later than March 31, 1924, or until a change in the Cabi- 
net wiould occur prior to that date. 

As a result of the internal difficulties of a political 
nature Stresemann’s new compromise coalition Cabinet 
was not of long duration. On September 26, the National 


Osnabrucker Zeitung, Oct. 12, 15, 1923. 

Oct. 12. Also Poetzsch, Vom Staatsleben ...» pp. 212-214; 
RGBl., 1923, I, p. 943. There were 36 ordinances issued under this Act. 
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Goyemment had announced its decision of abandoning 
passive resistance. Both, the Nationalists and Com- 
munists were opposed to this step and threatened to en- 
danger the success of the National Government’s measures 
for the enforcement of its new policy. On the same day 
Bavaria issued a ministerial ordinance declaring the Am- 
naJmezustand for her territory and placing all civil 
authority in the hands of Herr von Kahr as Commissary 
General. A few hours later the National Premdent issued 
a similar ordinance for the entire Eeich. Under this decree 
the exercise of the civil authority was transferred to the 
Minister of the Bdchswehr to be exercised by the divisional 
heads of the Army together with Civil Commissaries to be 
appointed in agreement with the Minister of the Interior. 
Serious conflicts arose ovct the interpretation of the 
powers of these divisional h^s in Saxony and Bavaria. 
The situation was still further complicated by the demand 
of the Socialists in the Eeichstag that the National ordi- 
nance establishing the AusrKihmezustcmd for the Reich be 
repealed, and that the. National Cabinet deal impartially 
with the radical Govermnent of Saxony and the Nation- 
alist Government of Bavaria. As the National Govern- 
ment could not satis:fy the Skxaalists in regard to these two 
demands the Socialist members of the Cabinet resigned. 
Kus the Enabling Act of October 13 ceased to be in force. 
Hie Cabinet vacancies were filled by members of the parties 
ft the middle and right.®* A vote of confidence demanded 
by the Government parties was defeated in the Reichstag 
on November 22. A week elap^d and the Str^emann 
Government resigned before a new Cabinet was formed. 
On December 1 the leader of the Center party, Dr. Marx, 
succeeded in' the construction- of a .“middle class Cabinet” 

“Herr Jaxres of tbe German; People’s, party was made Minister of the 
Interior (Annual Register, 1923, pp. 188-189). 
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comprising all the parties of the Stresemann Cabinet -vsnth 
the exception of the Socialists. Stresemann remained in 
the Cabinet as Minister for Foreign Affairs, A new en- 
abling act was demanded and was granted by the Eeichs- 
tag on December 6. The Eeichsrat, approving the new 
grant of legislative power to the Cabinet, made the condi- 
tion that the ordinances to be issued under this authoriza- 
tion be subject to revocation not only at the request of the 
Eeichstag but also of the Eeichsrat. The demand for 
revocation in the Eeichstag had to be made by two suc- 
cessive votes. The Act was to remain in force until Feb- 
ruary 15, 1924. But there was another and more vital 
difference between this and the preceding empowering act. 
Under the Ermachtigungsgesets granted the Stresemann 
Cabinet, the Government’s powers were limited in regard 
to subject matter to finance, economics, and social ques- 
tions. Within the sphere of these topics, however, it could 
pass ordinances “deviating from the fundamental rights of 
the Constitution.” The new act did not convey any 
authority to change the law of the Constitution. On the 
other hand, it contained no limitation in regard to the 
matter subject to legislation by Cabinet or ministerial 
ordinances.®^ As the condition of their support of this 
latest enabling act the Socialists had demanded the in- 
sertion of a provision to the effect that all ordinances must, 
prior to their promulgation, be submitted to a Eeichstag 
committee of fifteen. However, since this committee was 
given no veto power over the ordinances submitted, the 

“RGBl., 1923, I, p. 1179. Annual Register, iMd.; Tlie Economist 
(London) Dec. 8, 15, 1923; Osnabriicker Zeitung, Dec. 5, 1923; Poetzsch, 
Vom Staatsleben . . p. 214 If. Under this Act 68 ordinances were 
issued, bringing the number of all ordinances of a legislative character 
issued for the period of two years and five months, i. e. the actual time 
during which the six Enabling Acts issued from February 15, 1919, to 
February 15, 1924, were in operation, up to a total of 211. 
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restriction involved in the provision was of little concern 
to the Government.®® 

Pnblic opinion concerning the significance of what in 
many quarters was called this self-effacement of the 
Reichstag, was of course divided. The extreme left was 
certain that the surrender of the constitutional right of 
legislation to a Cabinet constituted chiefly of the middle 
classes was a betrayal of the sovereign rights of the people. 
“The Enabling Act [of October 13, 1923],” said representa- 
tive Proelich, the Communist, “signifies the end of the 
Scheindemohratie. . . . The Government will use its 
power for the enslavement of the people. This dictatorship 
will lead to civil war against the laboring classes and is the 
advance guard of a monarchical dictatorship.” Accord- 
ing to the point of view of the extreme right, as expressed 
by their representatives in the Reichstag, the passing of 
the enabling acts meant the elimination of the legislature 
in favor of a dictatorship of mediocrity.®* It was held to 
be an admission of the utter failure of the parliamentary 
system properly and effectively to conduct the affairs 
which the German people had placed in its care.®® 

On the other hand, defenders of the temporary dela- 
tion of the legislative powers to the National Cabinet were 
not lacking. Socialist Representative Miiller stated that 
he could not consider the recent happening as a break- 
down of the parliamentary system.®® Representative 
Andrd of the Center party denied the charge that the ena- 
bling acts conferred upon the Cabinet the powers of a dicta- 

® OsnaTirficker Zeitung, Oct. 15, 1923. 

“RepresentatiTe Wulle of the Deutsche Tolkische Partei (Osua- 
hrUcker Zeltung, Oct. 12, 1923). 

“Representative Schulz, German Nationalist (Hid.). 

“Osnabriicker Zeltung, Oct. 12, 1923. 
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torship. These powers, he said, were a means for the 
breaking of the dictatorship exercised by the capitalists 
and trusts.®^ In its editorial discussion of the passage of 
the Enabling Act of October 13, 1923, one of the North 
German dailies, claiming to be politically independent, but 
exhibiting unmistakable evidence of moderate Nationalist 
leanings, expressed its opinion as follows: On Saturday 
the Reichstag had a really great day inasmuch as it 
proved itself equal to its task. Parliamentarism was held 
properly subject to severe criticism, but not with respect 
to the one decision of extreme importance which was 
reached so quickly on Saturday. The delegation of extra- 
ordinary powers to the Government was by no means a 
resignation of parliamentarism, but an authorization of 
the Government to produce swift and decisive action in a 
time of extreme distress. Granting this authorization in a 
constitutional manner, the Reichstag had manifested the 
realization of the needs of the situation and had acted 
accordingly. In other countries Parliament had acted in 
the same manner under similar situations, thereby increas- 
ing rather than lowering their credit. The same would be 
the result of the action of the German National Parlia- 
ment. The editorial concluded by saying that by the 
manner in which the Reichstag had made possible swift 
political action by executive decision, it had regained 
much of the esteem lost in recent times.®® 

Juristic opinion concerning the constitutionality of 
emergency or Cabinet legislation by virtue of enabling 
acts may be summarized to the effect that though this 
process preserves the decorum of an apparent legal proce- 
dure, it nevertheless violates the spirit, or rather the 
intention of the framer^ of the Constitution. In an inter- 

Oct. 15, 192S. 
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esting axticle on the evasion of the Constitution, Carl Bil- 
flnger devotes one chapter to what he calls the DurcJi- 
hrechimg der Verfas'sunff (Method of breaking through 
the Constitution).®* His criticism of the subject in ques- 
tion deserves to be quoted to some extent. Under the 
heading “Enabling Legislation and Dictatorship,” Bil- 
finger writes ; 

The criticism of the process of “simplified legislation” liie 
the question of the admissibility and limitations of the RecMs- 
verordmmg in general, is based upon the now accepted con- 
ception that in the making of law the State must as a matter 
of principle follow the procedure of formal legislation and 
that there is no independent right of issuing RecMsverord 
nungen. Thus the Eeichstag can delegate its own legislative 
authority, derived from Article 68 of the Constitution, to the 
National Government by way of a total revision of the Consti- 
tution, but not by way of a so-called Ermaohtigungsgesetz. 
Presupposing the retention of the legislative power by the 
Reichstag, the enabling act can merely delegate the temporary 
exercise of that power. The intention to do more than that 
would mean, according to the formal or material point of view, 
either an unconstitutional act or an evasion of the Constitu- 
tion. The grant of a delegation universal in character or un- 
limited with regard to time, or the realization of what Triepel 
calls the tendency to establish as an indefinite rule what was 
intended as a passing exception, would be an evasion of the 
Constitution and in case of recognition and acceptance of such 
an illegal procedure as creating law {reoMserzeugend) would 
amount to a change of the Constitution on a large scale {Yef- 
fassungsvxmdlung grossen SUles), i. e. a coitp d’etat {Stoats- 
streieh). One could speak in such a case of an evasion of the 
Constitution in so far as . . . the method of breaking through 
the Constitution by means of the enabling act is intended to 

“Biltoger, Verfas'stt'ngsuiiigeliuns . . ., pp. 163-191. 
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maintain the appearance of a non-violation of the •written law 
of the Constitution as laid do'wn in the formal document. 

It is true, this combination has so far not exceeded the status 
of certain incipient attempts. But even the practice of the 
individual enabling act containing a universal delegation, 
limited in time, such as the Enabling Acts of October 13, and 
December 8, 1023, is equivalent to an evasion of the Constitu- 
tion. Such laws signify from the point of view of their con- 
tent a program or system of evasion inasmuch as the ordinary 
mode of legislation is excluded in advance for an indefinite 
series of legal norms which, under the normal limitation of 
the process of BecMsverordrmngen, require enactment by the 
ordinary process of legislation, and since in the place of the 
ordinary process of legislation ■the evasion is legalized by a 
general breach of the Constitution. An aggravating element 
is found in the fact that this constitutes a departure from the 
•will of the creators of the Constitution, who did not ■wish to 
introduce a general emergency ordinance right into the Con- 
stitution on account of the danger of abuse, and who desired 
to differentiate their own constitutional creation as good com- 
pared with other constitutions for the veiy reason that it was 
not saddled with the general emergency power. , . .®® 

Interpretation of Article 48, Section 2. On the other 
hand, the two more effective, but for that reason more 
difficult, methods suggested as a substitute for the evil of 
emergency legislation by virtue of Article 48, Section 2, 
and by special authorization under the enabling acts, were 
(1) the Government’s change of front concerning the desir- 
ability of the constitutional grant of the general emergency 
power and (2) the constantly growing demand of the 
interested parties for the definition of the President’s 

®®Tlie demand for tlie early enactment of tlie “Ausfiilirungsgesetz*’ 
had for instance been made in the meeting of German jurists at Jena 
in April 1924, and on the occasion of the German Juristentag in Heidel- 
berg in September of the same year (Kronheimer, p. 32). 
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powers under Article 48, as provided in Section 6 of that 
article which states that “the details will be regulated by 
National law.” 

Concerning the Government’s change of attitude in the 
question of the general emergency power it can be stated 
that in 1925 the National Government submitted to the 
Reichstag a bill for the amendment of the Constitution 
asking for the general emergency power formerly rejected 
by the framers of the Constitution. The Government’s 
argument in favor of the change was as follows: 

The Constitution gives to the National Government no emer- 
gency ordinance power beyond that of the President contained 
in Article 48, Section 2, and intended for the reestablishment 
of public order and peace. The situation of the post-war 
period, especially the difficult economic condition resulting 
from the Versailles Treaty, however, shows that such an emer- 
gency ordinance power is an urgent need of the Reich. Article 
48 was primarily intended for measures of a police and mili- 
tary character as an extreme expedient. It is for this reason 
that the National Government proposes, for the time when the 
Reichstag is not in session, the granting of the general emer- 
gency ordinance power for the elimination of exceptional 
emergencies. The emergency power asked for is not to be 
made dependent upon the consent of the Reichsrat nor of the 
Reichstag’s Committee for the Preservation of the Rights of 
the Assembly. But the ordinances passed under the proposed 
power are to be submitted to the Reichstag when the latter 
convenes and they are to be repealed by the National Govern- 
ment if the Reichstag so demands. 

This bill was ccfusidered by the legal committee of the 
Reichstag on November 6, 1925, but so far no further 
action seems to have been taken.®’^ 

“ Osnabriicker Zeltmig, June 17, Aug, 26, Sept, 1, Nov. 7, 1925. 
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As already stated, the concluding section of Article 48 
provides that “the details are to be regulated by National 
law,” i. e. by a so-called Amfiihrmgsgesetz. Seven years 
after the enactment of the Constitution this National law 
for the specialization of Article 48 is now in a fair way of 
becoming a reality. As reported in the German press the 
Government is ready to submit to the Reichstag and 
Reichsrat the draft of a law which will specify the powers 
of the President under Article 48. The main features of 
the draft are given as follows: 

Ordinances issued by the President or those commissioned 
by him under the authority of Article 48 are to have the valid- 
ity of National law. In the event of a controversy concerning 
the repeal of an ordinance issued under Article 48 by the 
President or by one of the Lander, the Staatsgerichtshof shall 
render the decision. In the exercise of his functions arising 
under Article 48 the President is limited by the Constitution 
and by the provisions covering legislation. Where and when 
the Ausnahmeismtand has been declared for a particular terri- 
tory, there shall be, beyond the suspension of the provisions of 
the Constitution as stipulated in Article 48, no deviation from 
the National Constitution which cannot be effected by a non- 
amending, i. e. an ordinary National law. In case the military 
Ammhmezustaiiid, is declared, tbe President shall appoint a 
civil commissary whose objections shall be heeded by the mili- 
tary commander. All regulations issued under the Ausnahme- 
zustand are subject to remonstrances, which latter are to be 
directed to the National Ministers of the Interior or Defense 
respectively, or in case the regulation is issued by the Govern- 
ment of one of the LSnder, to the Government of the State 
concerned.®® 


“JJifi., Oct. 19, 1926 (citing Vossische Zeitung). 
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Diebot Government by Popular Election^ Initiative, 
Referendum, and Recall 

Origin, Meaning, and Use of the Term Plebiscite. Id! 
tbeir common application the terms plebiscite and refer- 
endum are generally used as the equivalent of the principle 
of popular consent. For practical purposes this is not in- 
correct. To the popular mind the terms referendum, 
plebiscite, and popular consent are indeed identical. 
Technically speaking, however, the principle of popular 
consent represents an end in itself, i. e. the right of the 
people to decide, by simple or larger majority vote, matters 
of government or State, while the terms referendum or 
plebiscite denote merdy the mode of expressing or with- 
holding such popular approval of each measure submitted. 
This difference between principle or function and mode of 
procedure will become clear by a brief historical reference 
to the ori^ns of the terms plebiscite and referendum.^ 
^The term plebiscite is of Roman origin. The reign of 
»ression and extortion, practiced at the end of the 
and the beginning of the fifth centuries B. 0. by the 
Bpicians after the expulsion of the kings, forced the ple- 
Kp population to seek ways and means of bettering 
Iheip political and economic conditions. Assemblies of the 
rolebs Pd plebiscites passed by them in the form of reso- 
llutions pd decrees were the result. With the creation of 
|the office of the iaiTjwm pleUs in the year 494 these assem- 

*The preceding paragraph and. the following historical outline are 
based on the author's “The Employment of the Plebiscite p. 11 ff. 
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blies seem to have gained official recognition and stability 
in so far as their convocation was made one of the duties 
and rights of the newly created trihum plehis. 

The Roman plehisoitum, then was the result of the at- 
tempt by the Roman plebs to secure for itself a voice in 
public matters in opposition to the ruling patricians repre- 
sented by the Senate with its exercise of the auctoritas 
patrum. It served at the same time as the means for mak- 
ing this voice heard more often and more audibly until 
finally the Senate, weary of being compelled by force of 
popular threats to yield to these revolutionary plebiscites, 
decided by the acceptance of the less ValeriorHoratia of 449, 
to give the plehisoitum the validity of law binding upon all 
Roman citizens^ provided that the plehisoitum, with the 
consent of the Senate, was laid before and adopted by the 
comitia cenfuriata, and then given the auctoritas in the 
Senate. Thus it was after all the post festum ratification 
by the Senate which made the plehisoitum law for all 
Romans. Various other attempts were made to check the 
legislative right thus secured by the plebs. By the less 
Fuhlilia Philonis of 339 it was stipulated that the trihuni 
plehis must henceforth solicit the consent of the Senate 
before they submit any proposed law to the vote of the 
plebs. But in course of time the plebs refused to abide by 
this restriction. If and when the Senate refused its 
auctoritas in advance, the plebs did not hesitate to enforce 
its will by means of extra-legal plebiscites. When, finally, 
on the eve of the second Samnite war the Senate refused to 
approve the popular demand expr^sed by a plebiscite for 
the distribution of land and cancellation of debts, the plebs 
left the city for Mount Janiculus> and the result was that 
in the same year, i. e. 287, the less Eortensia was passed, 
providing that “what the plebs ordered shall be binding 
for all Romans.” 
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Roman jorists have thus come to distinguish between 
statute and plebiscite. “A statute,” says Gaius, “is a com- 
mand and ordinance of the people; a plebiscite is a com- 
mand and ordinance of the commonalty. The commonalty 
and the people are thus distinguished ; the people are all 
tbe citizens, including the patricians; the commonalty are 
all the citizens, except the patricians.” As rendered by an- 
other translator: “A lea? is a law enacted and established 
by the whole body of the people; a plebiscite one enacted 
and established by its plebian members. . . .” ® 

This distinction between leas and plebiscitmn is not one 
of principle but one of method and procedure. Both lew 
and flehiscitum were legally binding for all Romans, but 
the procedure of creating the two kinds of law was differ- 
ent. It is this aspect of a new or special kind of procedure 
which is still attached to the term, although in modem 
usage the method under which the plebiscite is employed 
has been modified to the extent that at least in principle 
no particular stratum of the people is excluded from the 
vote as a clasa Neverthdess, the popular notion that the 
plebiscite is identical with universal suffrage is not based 
upon historical facta Restrictions of the right to vote in 
the cases where plebiscites have been held have been fre- 
quent, though there is an evident tendency in the direction 
of the unrestricted use of the franchise. 

In the Greek city States especially in Sparta and 
Ath^s, the right of the people to vote on matters of gov- 
ernment and law was not^ as was the case in Rome, secured 
by the threats and application of force, but rather by the 
established process of constitutional method and procedure. 
It was, however, in the Greek city States as well as in 

* WitU tUe faU of the Republic the Roman plebs surrendered its hard- 
fought-for rights to the Emperor and the Senate. 
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Rome, the result of a political struggle between the ruled 
and ruling. 

In Sparta, two centuries of civil strife between the kings 
and the aristocracy were ended by the laws of Lycurgus, 
which carried into effect the answer given by the Delphian 
oracle, commanding Lycurgus to establish a Senate of 
thirty members^ to call the Assembly {apella) from time 
to time and there to introduce and rescind measures, but 
to give to the people the deciding voice and power. Thus 
the laws of Lycurgus ended the strife between kings and 
aristocracy by giving to the people the very power over 
which the former had been in disputa 

In Athens the hereditary kingdom, passing through the 
stages of government by aristocracy and tyrants, developed 
into a pure democracy. The people, assembling in the 
market place (agora) or in the theatre (theatron) decided 
on peace or war, received ambassadors, fixed taxes, dis- 
posed of public revenues, appointed and recalled magis- 
trates, lodged indictments, granted pardons, in short, 
exercised directly in primary assembly all the functions 
of government. There was only one thing the people in 
the assembly could not do, at least not until the last cen- 
tury of their freedom ; they could not override the existing 
written law known as no>mos. Neither a decree of the 
Senate nor one of the people could override this existing 
law. However, such a fundamental distinction between the 
law and the decree of the popular assembly was bound to 
disappear in the course of progressive democratization. 
By and by the decree of the assembly (psepMstna) came 
at least in fact to take the place of the written law (no-mos) 
and the will of the “sovereign” people was the law in the 
last century of Greek independence and under Macedonian 
hegemony. In Sparta the opinion or will of the apella 
was expressed by acclamation or murmur, in the public 
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gatherings of Athens by the personal marking and casting 
of the voting stone {ostra1co%). 

In Rome the plehiskiite was the expression of the will 
of the plebeian population. Since 449 it had the force of 
law for all Roman citizens including the patricians, and 
of course, for all non-freemen. Also in the Greek city 
States the popular vote was limited to one stratum of the 
population, but here the privilege favored the ruling class 
represented by all freemen, for only the latter were entitled 
to the vote, not the slaves, nor the conquered natives and 
their descendants in Sparta and the domiciled foreigners 
in Athena To appreciate the significance of this restric- 
tion of the unfree one need only consider that in the year 
309 B. 0. the population of Attica included 21,000 citizens, 
10,000 metoikoi or domiciled strangers, and 400,000 
slaves. The figures for the citizens and the metoikoi in- 
clude only the major males.® 

Meaning, and Use of the Term Referendniu. 
The u^ of the term referendum is of Swiss, or rather 
German-S%is8i, origin. In the first century of the Christian 
era Tacitus, describing the land and customs of the Ger- 
manic tribes^ told his fellow Romans among other things 
that: 

... On affairs of smaller moment, the chiefs consult; on 
those of greater importance, the whole community. Yet with 
this circumstance, that what is referred to the decision of the 
people, is first maturely discussed by the chiefs. They [the 
people, i, e. the armed freemen] assemble, unless upon some^ 
sudden emergency, on stated days. . .. . An inconvenience pro- 
duced by their liberty , is, that they do not all assemble at a 
stated time, as if it were in obedience to a command, but. two 

•Borgeaad, Histoire du pieblMite,... . 1887, pp. 7, 174. 
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or three days are lost in the delays of convening. When they 
all think fit, they sit down armed. . . . Then the king, or 
chief, and such others as are conspicuous for age, birth, mili- 
tary renown, or eloquence are heard, and gain attention rather 
from their ability to persuade than their authority to com- 
mand. If a proposal displease, the assembly reject it by an 
inarticulate murmur; if it prove agreeable, they clash their 
javelins. . . 

The turbulent times of the German migrations and the 
development of feudalism in the remaining German tribes 
practically eliminated from their political life these popu- 
lar gatherings of all the armed freemen. The primary 
assembly gave way to the Reichstag of the Frankenreich 
which, though in theory an organ representative of the 
freemen, was in practice nothing but an assembly of the 
dignitaiues of the Church and of the most powerful nota- 
bles and vassals of the king. Even the so-called free 
institutions of England do not show anything to compare 
with the plebiscite of the old Romans or Greeks, or with 
the popular deliberations of the German tribes. The 
nearest approach ever made in England to the recognition 
of an authority capable of self-expression higher than the 
legislature was the “Agreement of the People” of Crom- 
well’s time, which was not, however, put into practice. 
This “Agreement,” framed by the Council of Cromwell’s 
army in 164T as the basis for an adjustment with the King 
and Parliament, declared itself to be an expression of the 
will of the people and made the meaning of this declara- 
tion clear by providing that every individual who was in- 
cluded in the people should sign that document.® 


* Tacitus, Germania (Tlie Works. . . . Oxford translation, toI. II). 

* Dunning, History of Political Theory from Luther to Montesquieu, 
1916, pp. 238-239. 
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The only place in Europe where the old popular gather- 
ings and expressions of the popular will in such primary 
assemblies had not entirely gone out of existence was 
Switzerland. When in the fifth century the Alemanni and 
Burgundi inyaded Oeltic-Eoman Helvetia, they introduced 
and continued their system of communal self-government 
with its popular deliberations and decisions of public af- 
fairs of importance until temporarily at least the growth 
of feudalism centered the right and power of making and 
administering the law in the hands of the feudal lords, the 
lesser nobles, and the clergy. But with the first sign of 
reaction against this feudal overlordship, “the conamimal 
organism and the municipal spirit were revived and gradu- 
ally developed in those same localities where they flour- 
ished previous to the feudal period.” * The progress of this 
movement finally led everywhere back to the forefathers’ 
way of direct government by popular vote. 

In some of the rural communities of TJri, Schwyz, TJnter- 
walden, Appenzell, Zug, and Glarus the people have in 
fact never ceased to legislate for themselves and to vote 
iheir own taxes, from the thirteenth century down. In 
other cantons, however, the communes sent their repre- 
sentatives to the general cantonal assembly. This was 
the case in the Canton Wallis which contained twelve com- 
munes whose delegates;, convened in the general cantonal 
assembly, discussed and adopted resolutions for protec- 
tive legislation and then submitted these resolutions to the 
people of their respective communes. It was by popu- 
lar communal vote that these resolutions of the general 
repre^tative assembly were either rejected or approved 
and thus given the force of law. 5^s act or process of 
submitting the resolutions nf the general assembly to the 

* CUerbullez, De la d6mocratie en Suisse . . . 1843, I, pp. 13-17. 
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popular vote of the communes was called by a term bor- 
rowed from the technical language of diplomacy, i. e. ad 
referendum. A similar situation existed in the Canton 
Graubiinden. This method of expressing the popular will 
gradually gained ground so that at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century it was advocated also in Bern/ 

The aim of the referendum was the same as that of the 
plebiscite, i. e. the expression of the popular will, but the 
method was different. At the time which we are here con- 
sidering the terms referendum and plebiscite signified 
therefore not the principle of consulting or expressing the 
popular will, but the particular method by which that 
expression was secured. It was in the form here described 
as the referendum that the popular approval of constitu- 
tional amendments was required under the Constitution of 
Massachusetts of 1780. Article 7 of this Constitution 
states that: “Government is instituted for the common 
good, for the protection, safety, prosperity, and happiness 
of the people, and not for the profit, honor or private in- 
terest of any man, family, or class of men; therefore the 
people alone have an incontestable, unalienable, and in- 
defeasible right to institute government, and to reform, 
alter, or totally change the same when their protection, 
safety, prosperity, and happiness require it.” According 
to Poore, “this constitution (one adopted by the general 
court in 1778 having been rejected by the people) was 
framed by a convention which met at Boston September 1, 
1779, and, after several adjournments, completed its labors 
March 2, 1780. It was submitted to the people, and rati- 
fied by more than two-thirds of those who voted.” ® 

The French Republican Constitution of 1793 was fol- 

^See Hatschek, I, p. 273 ff. 

'Poore, The Federal aad State CoQStitutions: Massachusetts Oonsti- 
tution 1780. See also Hatschek, I, p, 274. 
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lowed by a decree regulating the voting in the primary 
assemblies to which the constitution was to be referred for 
approval, and by which it was accepted with a large 
majority, though it was never put into practice.® Tlie 
principle of voting in primary assembly on proposals sub- 
mitted by the representative National Assembly was em- 
bodied also in the French Constitution of the year III 
(1795).^® The Constitution itself was adopted or rather 
approved in this manner by a vote of 914,853 for and 
41,892 against ratification.^^ It was in this form also that 
the referendum found a place in the Federal Swiss Con- 
stitution of 1798. Article 106 ff. of the so-called “Helvetic” 
stipulated that all future amendments to the constitution 
should be approved by, i. e. referred to, primary popular 
assemblies. 

But the ancient Eoman and Greek method of expressing 
the people’s will in general or primary assembly, though 
advocated in theory by Eousseau and still applied in prac- 
tice in some of the cantons of Switzerland, could not be 
employed in the large modem State with the same sim- 
plicity with which it had been worked two thousand or 
more years ago. The affairs of the modem State were no 
longer a matter of interest of a single locality or a num- 
ber of cities. Nor was it still possible to call the freemen 
of a country together at a certain date and place as did the 
German tribes at the time of which Tacitus wrote. The 
vote now had to be taken wherever people lived and the 
results had to be communicated to a central place, the seat 
of government, or, according to the system advocated by 
Moore in the Utopia^ the people had to send their chosen 
representatives to voice their opinion and will through 


® See the author’s “The Employment of the Plebiscite . . . p. 25. 
Article 20. 

^^Larousse, Grand Dictionhaire: Constitution [of France] 1795. 
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them and, if necessary, pass final judgment of approval or 
rejection by popular vote on the decisions reached by their 
representatives.^® It was in consequence of this realization 
that Harrington, leading us back not only to the principle 
of popular Sovereignty of the ancients, but also to their 
methods of giving voice and life to this principle, stressed 
the importance of the secret ballot as the device through 
which the absolute freedom of the individual voter was to 
be achieved.^® 

Use of the Terms in Modem Practice. It was in France 
that the plebiscite in the modem form found its first appli- 
cation. In 1799 Napoleon Bonaparte, by the coup d’6tat 
of the 18 brumaire, replaced the Directoire by the Conmlat 
proviso-ire. As Premier Consul he offered the French 
people a new constitution, known as that of the year VIII, 
to be accepted by popular vote. The system under which 
the voting was to take place admitted all free citizens, but 
they were forced to vote in public. By the Law of the 23 
frimaire it was decreed that public registers were to be 
opened in each commune, one for acceptance and one for 
rejection. Each citizen had to enter his “oui” in one, or 
his “non” in the other. The historian Aulard refers to 
this plebiscite as the one which brought the term “le suf- 
frage universal” into usage. He cites Mallet du Pan, 
writing in London on the Constitution of the year VIII, 
as the first to use the term in the Mercure britannique of 
January, 1800, and he judges that it was Mallet who intro- 
duced the term “universal suffrage” into English phrase- 
ology.^* With this vote on the Constitution of the year 

“ In chapter on the magistracy. 

“ See note 6. 

“Aulard, Histoire politique de la Revolution fransaise . . . 1901, 
pp. 706, 710-711. 
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VIII there began in France the era of the plebiscites, or as 
Anlard expresses it, “thus was founded in Prance the 
E6publique pl^biscitaire.” In 18Q2 another plebiscite 
was held by “oui” and “non,” making Napoleon “Consul 
for life.” By the plebiscite of 1804 the Consul for life was 
made Emperor of the French. Prom 1848 to 1852 Prance 
was the scene of three plebiscites^ which in their conse- 
quences made the third Napoleon Emperor of the French. 

As a result of the publicity which the institution of the 
plebiscite had thus received the Italian statesman Cavoar 
decided! to apply this method of popular expressiion for the 
purpose of justifying and strengthening his attempted 
merger of the separate Italian States into a National union. 
The use of the plebiscite for this purpose was strongly op- 
posed by Napoleon III and most of the European statesmen 
and rulers. The principle that popular consent was re- 
quired for annexations or changes of territory, no matter 
under what form, was held to be a revolutionary doctrine 
which was to be opposed by all means. Cavour was re- 
minded in the officially inspired Gonstitutiomiel of March 
80, 1860, that “universal suffrage can be applied only ‘in 
the interior of a country,” and that “it can not serve to 
modify the exercise of sovereignty in the relations with 
the outside nor for an extension of territory.” 

France herself, however, had actually set the precedent 
for the application of the plebiscite in the sense in which 
Cavour proposed to use it. For in 1790 and 1791 revolu- 
tionary France had employed the plebiscite to regain the 
territories of Avignon and Venaissin, which for over four 
hundred years had formed part of the Papal States, but 
by ties of nature belonged to Prance. In 1792 the plebis- 
cite was applied for the annexation to France of the 
bishopric of Basel, and of Savoy and Nice, at the time 


“ See note 1. 
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part of the principality of Piedmont. In 1793 a plebiscite 
was supposed to have been held to cover the annexation by 
Prance of the Rhenish territory situated to the left of the 
Rhine between Landau and Bingen, including Mainz, 
Worms, and Speier. About the same time local plebiscites 
organized by French revolutionary clubs in Belgium were 
resorted to in order to aid in the intended annexation of 
Belgium. In fact, when Napoleon III was offered, as the 
price for his consent to Italian union, the return of Savoy 
and Nice which France had been forced to surrender in 
1815, he no longer objected to the use of the plebiscite as 
intended by Oavour. On the contrary, Napoleon himself 
employed the plebiscite in order to establish the will of 
the people of Savoy and Nice to be reannexed to Prance 
in 1860. Furthermore, Napoleon insisted on the inclusion 
in the Treaty of Prague of 1866, concluded between Austria 
and Prussia, of a provision for the holding of a plebiscite 
in the northern part of Schleswig which under this treaty 
became part of Prussia. 

It was thus that ground was gained for the doctrine 
which claimed that the consent of the inhabitants was 
necessary for the transfer of territory from one Sover- 
eignty to another and that, consequently the system secur- 
ing this consent, known as the plebiscite, was applied in 
at least a number of cases of such transfers. However, the 
difference made in the ConstitutionTiel of March 30, 1860, 
between the consultation of the population in internal 
affairs of government and such consultation in the affairs 
affecting the relation of the population to the State from 
the point of view of international law', has been main- 
tained to the extent that, except in Prance, the mode of 
registering popular approval or disapproval in internal 
affairs of government has come to be known as popular or 
general election, universal suffrage, and referendum, using 
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the word in the generic sense, while the term plebiscite is 
employed almost exclusively in reference to popular votes 
on the question of territorial changes. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the term plebiscite, now practically 
confined to the sphere of international law and practice, 
still signiflies not a principle but a method of procedure. 
The consideration of the consent of the population as an 
essential element in the transfer of territory constitutes the 
principle, the plebiscite is merely the method by which this 
principle is applied in practice. The expression of ap- 
proval or disapproval by the people is a function, the 
plebiscite the form under which this function takes place. 

With this development in the application of the plebis- 
cite, the use of the referendum was extended from ap- 
proval or rejection of proposed legislation to rejection or 
recall of laws already passed and to the initiation of legis- 
lation. By this extension the term referendum, formerly 
signifying the method or procedure by means of which 
popular consent to legislative proposals was secured, now 
became one of the various functions designed for the 
purpose of establishing popular control over the legisla- 
tive activities of representative assemblies and over the 
actions of governments in the sphere of administration 
and jurisdiction. Thus the referendum in modern consti- 
tutional practice is one of the three or more functions of 
direct popular government, such other functions being the 
initiative and recall of legislation, the election of repre- 
sentatives, and the election and recall of executive, judicial, 
or other public ofidcials. The method or procedure by 
which any or all of these functions are accomplished may 
differ. It may follow the older principle of calling for a 
vote in primary assemblies, as for instance in the case of 
the approval of constitutional amendments by the town 
meetings under the Massachusetts Constitution of ITSd, 
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and as it is still practiced in some of tlie cantons of present 
day Switzerland. It may follow the system of securing 
popular consent by the vote in State or local representative 
assemblies, as for instance in the United States where such 
consent is required for constitutional amendments of the 
Federal Constitution and where it has been practiced for 
the ratification of many of the State constitutions. Or, 
finally the ^stem of procedure may be that of a general 
universal direct vote of either the male or the male and 
female voters of the whole country. It is this last form 
under which the system has been introduced in the Na- 
tional Republican Constitution of Germany. 

Direct Government and Popular Sovereignty. In addi- 
tion to the checks and controls by which the system of the 
balance of power is secured in the German Republican 
Constitution between the executive and legislative depart- 
ments, between President and Cabinet, and Reichstag and 
Reichsrat, there is found in the National Constitution the 
fundamental principle of control taken over from the 
third standard form of popular government, the immediate 
republic. This third type has been defined as one in which 
the people, not through representatives but directly in 
popular assemblies, perform the most important functions 
of government, particularly that of legislation. 

Many of the framers of the new German Constitution, 
holding to the literal interpretation of the political doc- 
trine of the Sovereignty of the people, naturally looked 
upon this form of popular government as the ideal. They 
realized, of course, that this system was impossible of com- 
plete realization in modern Germany. Nevertheless, the 
recognition of the principle of immediate participation of 
the “sovereign” people in the affairs of government by way 
of the popular vote by ballot seemed to them not only 
logical but undeniable. The second Preuss draft provided 
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for the application of the principle of direct government 
under the following forms: 

1. The election by popular vote of the representatives of 
the Reichstag (Article 31, Section 2). 

2. The election by popular vote of the National President 
(Article 58, Section 1). 

3. The approval or disapproval by popular referendum of all 
constitutional amendments to be passed after the constitution 
proposed has been in effect for five years (Article 51, Sec- 
tion 2). 

4 A decision by popular referendum in the case of a failure 
of Reichstag and Reichsrat to agree on legislative proposals 
(Article 60, Section 2) . 

5. An expression by way of a plebiscite of the wishes of the 
people directly affected by proposed changes in the territorial 
status of the Mnder (Article 11, Section 3).’^® 

Of these five forms of immediate participation of the 
electorate in the affairs of government only the election 
by popular vote of representatives to the Reichstag was 
found in the constitutional system of the Empire. Of the 
remaining four the third and the fourth belong in the 
category of the referendum, using the term in the strict 
or technical sense. The initiative and the recall are not 
represented. 

According to Prenss, direct government, i. e. government 
by the people themselves, must he admitted to be a postu- 
late Of democracy, hut its general application is practical 
only in smaller States and under le^ complicated condi- 
tions.^' In his criticism of Preus^ argument against the 
extended use of the referendum in Germany, the Socialist 
representative Quarck denied the correctness of the asser- 

" For text of the second Prenss draft see Heilfron, II, p, 613 ft. 

IV, p. m ^ 
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tion that the referendum was practicable only for smaller 
or minor States. The referendum, he said, was employed 
not only in Switzerland but also in Australia and in 
America. He was interrupted by a remark from the 
Gorernment table to the effect that this was true only of 
the member States. Accepting the correction. Representa- 
tive Quarck insisted that the referendum was in use in 
almost all or at least half of the States of the American 
Union and had thus for a long time been successfully ap- 
plied in large territories.^® It was chiefly under pre^ure 
from the Socialist groups that the very limited applica- 
tion of the referendum of the Preuss plan was gradually 
extended in the later drafts. In consequence of numerous 
proposals submitted and most stubbornly defended by the 
Socialist members of the National Assembly and the Ter- 
fmsungsamschuss, the Constitution as finally accepted, 
provides not only for the referendum proper, but contains 
important provisions for the employment of the initiative 
and recall as well.^® 

That the revolutionary Socialist parties should prove 
themselves to be the most insistent agitators for the widest 
possible extent of direct government was only a natural 
consequence of their literal interpretation and acceptance 
of the doctrine of popular Sovereignty. Another equally 
natural corollary of this fact was their belief that the 
National electorate thus participating directly in the af- 
fairs of government was acting in its sovereign capacity, 
i. e. it was acting as the Sovereign of the Commonwealth. 
This view was expressed repeatedly by the Socialist repre- 
sentatives on the floor of the Assembly, as for instance in 
connection with the Nationalists' opposition to the adop- 

“ZMd., p. 122. 

” See remarks of Representative Quarck, iMd, 
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tion of the initiative. Direct popular initiation of legisla- 
tion had been attacked by the Nationalist speaker, Del- 
briick,®® on the gr-ound that such initiative would take place 
only as the result of active agitation on the part of some 
political party and would in the last analysis depend upon 
financial backing. Defending their demand for the initia- 
tive, the Socialists replied that in reality the National 
Cabinet and the members of the Eeichstag would always be 
the actual organs for the initiation of legislation. In addi- 
tion to these organs, however, the Sovereignty of the 
people should be given an opportunity to assert itself to the 
extent of creating law without the representative legMa- 
tive body if or when the legislature itself should refu^ to 
recognize a strong demand in this direction existing among 
the masses.®^ The theory of the sovereign character of 
these acts of direct government was shared by some of the 
so-called middle parties. Speaking for the German Dem- 
ocrats, for instance, Herr Haussmann stated that in the 
Tolksahstimnmng to be introduced into the Gemnan con- 
stitutional system, “the people . . . exercise their legis- 
lative functions not through representatives but themselves 
as the Sovereign from whom the Staatsgewalt emanates.” ** 

As the literal interpretation of the doctrine of popular 
Sovereignty has been shown to be untenable from the point 
of view of modern constitutional law,®® so the definition of 
the referendum as a sovereign act of the electorate, or 

“Also by Herr Heintze (German People’s party), Heilfron, IV, pp. 
111-113. 

^lUa., p. US. 

‘‘Ibid., Ill, p. 536. See also Ms statement that the Sorereignty of 
the people is manifested in the fact that the President is not elected by 
the Reichstag, but by the people (ibid., V, p. 344). 

* See chapter III,, section: Location and Exercise of Sovereignty. 
Also the author’s “Concepts of State, Sovereignty, and International 
Law,” chapter III. 
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rather as direct participation in the goTernment by the 
sovereign people, must be rejected. As a political doctrine 
the theory of popular Sovereignty is, of course, the natural 
antithesis of the erroneous view that under the Constitu- 
tion of 1871 the Emperor or the rulers of the individual 
States were the Sovereigns of Reich and States. It has 
already been pointed out that German juristic opinion 
under the Empire had accepted as the only rational and 
satisfactory conception the theory which considers the 
State as a juristic personality and Sovereignty as the 
State’s legal will. Under this theory Sovereignty con- 
ceived as the legal will of the State cannot be possessed by 
any one particular person or group of persons. Any per- 
sons participating in the governing of the State act merely 
as the State’s officers and in accordance with the norms 
laid down for such government in a written constitution 
or in a system of politically and legally binding conven- 
tions. This applies to the popular electorate or voters as 
well as to emperors, kings, and princes. As far as the 
electorate acts in conformity with these norms it expresses 
the will of the State. However, the people organized as 
the electorate participate in the government, not in any 
sovereign capacity, but as an organ of government acting 
as the agent of the State wjiich latter alone is sovereign. 
Wherever therefore in a popular govemmeat the electorate 
by way of popular elections, initiative, referendum, or 
recall participates in the act of governing, it must be held 
to do so as an agent of the State or organ of government 
and not as the Sovereign, for such participation by the 
people, or rather by the electorate, is but a function of 
government. 

The Views of Brunet, Hatschek, and Others. The opin- 
ion that direct government as here considered constitutes 


“IBia. 
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a sovereign act of the sovereign people is shared also by 
some of the commentators on the German National Con- 
stitution. Under the heading “Direct Government,” 
Brunet, as translated by Gollomb, says: 

Universal suffrage is the means by which the sovereign 
people manifests its will in a democracy. Once the election is 
over it leaves to the representatives it has elected the freedom 
of directing in its name the affairs of the state. This is the 
system of representative government. At the same time the 
people give their representatives only limited powers, and they 
reserve the right themselves to decide on certain particularly 
important affairs. In such a case there is direct government. . . 

The National Assembly has admitted without any difficulty 
the principle of direct government into the Constitution. . . . 

The people express themselves not only on the text of a law 
They are also the great political judges, the supreme arbiters 
to whom must be submitted all difficulties of vital importance 
to the nation. The people give to the organs chosen by them 
the right to legislate and to govern; but if a discord arises 
between these organs or if these organs once nominated do not 
bend to the people’s will, they intervene themselves on the 
appeal of one of the organs or of their own accord. Direct 
government expresses itseK, therefore, when a conflict arises 
between the organs of national representation, or between this 
representation and the nation itself. In these two cases it is 
the people who decide the conflict.*® 

These statements contain a serious ambiguity which 
pnust be removed before they can be accepted. In the first 
place Brunet speaks of “the people,” “the soverdgn 
people,” and of “the nation,” using these terms sometimes 
as synonyms and sometimes as different concepts. Under 
the modem juristic conception of the State, democratic 

Brunet, pp. 118-120. 
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or other, there can be no differentiation between sovereign 
people and Nation. The sovereign people are the people 
conceived and organized as a Nation, i. e. as a State. 
Where Brunet uses the term “people” as differentiated 
from the “Nation” he can mean only that part of the 
Nation actually participating in the government by way of 
general elections or universal suffrage. In other words, 
when we use the term “sovereign people” we mean the 
Nation or State, and when we use the term “people” in 
connection with direct government we can mean only the 
electorate or part of the electorate as the case may be. In 
the second place, the statement that “universal suffrage is 
the means by which the sovereign people manifests its 
will in a democracy” is at least incorrect. Assuming that 
by sovereign people he means the Nation as a State, uni- 
versal suffrage is only one of many means by which the 
Nation, organized as a democratic State, manifests its will. 
For every constitutionally legal act of the Legislature, 
of the Executive, and of the Judiciary is an expression of 
the 'will of the State or the Nation. In the third place, it 
is not correct, as held by Brunet, that “the people” — in this 
instance he clearly means the electorate — ‘‘give to the 
organs chosen by them the right to l^slate and govern.” 
Brunet here fails to distinguish between the right to legis- 
late and to govern as a general constitutional function, 
and the particular right of individuals to act as represent- 
atives, executive, or judges. The people, i. e. the electorate, 
does not del^ate the right to legislate or to govern, but it 
delegates or chooses certain individuals to exercise the 
right of legislation and government. The right to legis- 
late and govern is established by the Constitution, the 
same Constitution which established the right of the 
people, in this case the electorate, to choose its repre- 
sentatives and governors^ i. e. the personnel of its 
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government. In the fourth place, When Brunet, or for 
that matter any other authority, speaks of the people 
expressing its will by way of direct participation in gov- 
ernment, they can mean only that the electorate or a par- 
ticular section of the electorate thus participating in direct 
government expresses its will, not as the Nation, but as a 
constitutionally appointed organ of government for the 
Nation. The will of the electorate thus expressed is no 
more valid, no more sovereign, than that of any other 
governing agency, one or number. 

In his recent work on the German Constitution, Edmund 
Vermeil, like Brunet, holds to the theory of the absolute 
Sovereignty of the people and the contractual character of 
all government. Speaking of the ideas of government and 
Sovereignty under the so-called three standard forms of 
democracy he states that “in each one of these three sys- 
tems, there is a power which acts as an entity and which, 
without being absolutely sovereign, retains [dUient) the 
greater (or greatest, la plm grande) part of Sover- 
eignty.”®* The Germany of 1919, he continues^ “also 
admits that the people is the absolute Sovereign. One 
should then in theory not blame her for not entrusting 
this Sovereignty to a single organ of the Reich.” 

This confusion of the terms: sovereign people. Nation, 
people in the sense of electorate or voters, and the charac- 
terization of the popular participation in government as a 
sovereign act, or as an act of the sovereign people, has its 
basis in the fact that the authorities! in question fail to 
distinguish between State and Government and between 
extraconstitutional acts of the people conceived as the 
sovereign Nation and constitutional functions performed 
by the organs of government acting for the Nation, In 

” Vermeil, La Coastitution de Weiaaar et le prlncipe de la d^mocratie 
allemande, 1923, p. 338. 
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order to establish for the present discussion the difference 
between State and Goyernment and between extraconsti- 
tutional acts and constitutional functions of goyernment, 
we may start with the consideration of a reyolutionary 
act. In the process of a reyolution a people, conscious and 
desirous of being and acting as a political unit, does in 
principle what we assume eyery Nation or State did when 
it created its first constitution or organization for political 
control. It appoints or accepts, by a right or duty deriyed 
from no other authority than its consciousness of solid- 
arity and community interests, some indiyidual or group 
of indiyiduals to act or goyern as an actual de facto magis- 
tracy for the implicit or express purpose of enforcing 
upon the indiyidual members what is more or less clearly 
realized as the will of the group. 

Immediately or sometime later the same group — small 
communities in primary assemblies, larger societies by 
some organization acting as a de facto representatiye as- 
sembly — sets about to establish more definite rules of con- 
duct for all the members of the group. As far as these 
rules regulate the conduct of the citizens to one another 
we call them priyate law or ciyil and criminal legislation. 
As far as they contain norms for the conduct of those 
acting as the agents or officers of the Nation, L e. as 
organs of goyernment, we speak of them as the constitu- 
tion or public law. In modern times these original de facto 
representatiye assemblies are concerned as a rule with the 
establishment of rules of conduct for the governing agents 
of the Nation. They are so-called constitutional or con- 
stituent conyentions or assemblies and the rules which 
they establish are the constitution or the fundamental law 
of the land. 

Once definite rul^ of procedure for those charged with 
the public business of the Nation haye thus been set down. 
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all acts of government are considered to be no longer de 
facto, but de jure, i. e. in accordance with tbe constitution, 
and all persons or organs acting in accordance witb the 
provisions of this public lavr, called tbe Constitution, act 
for tbe Nation as agents of tbe State and organs of tbe 
Government. But it is quite conceivable that at some time 
tbe Nation wbicb created this public law may want to 
change it Either tbe public law itself provides for tbe 
mode of change or it does not. As a rule modem constitu- 
tions contain a provision for their own amendment If tbe 
change is made in accordance with the process prescribed, 
we say it is made in a legal or constitutional manner as 
constitutional legislation. If it is made in a manner not 
in accordance with the provisions of the constitution, we 
say it is niade in an illegal, that is a revolutionary, man- 
ner. If, on tbe other hand, there is no provision in tbe 
constitution for any such change, thent the change can be 
effected only by an extra-legal or extra-constitutional 
proce^ 

Objection, however, may be made that the terms illegal 
and extra-legal are here used from the one-sided aspect of 
the constitutionalist or legalist. The action changing tbe 
public law in a manner not in agreement with the consti- 
tution, it must be admitted, is essentially the same bind 
- which created the constitution in the first place. If that 
action could originally make the now existing constitution 
the prevailing law of the land, then it must be conceded 
that the same kind of action can now dispose of its original 
creation and set up another in its place. Hence it may be 
argued that there is no more illegality involved in the act 
of replacing one constitution by another than there is to 
be found in the setting up of a first constitution where 
there has been none before. To speak of this action as 
illegal would therefore be wrong for the simple reason that 
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an act wliicli is potentially law-making cannot be termed 
ill^al, but at the most, unconstitutional. Neverthdess, 
the realities of political life somewhat dogmatically decree 
that this argument be accepted as yalid only where and 
when this action succeeds. If or when it fails to dispose 
of the old and to set up a new fundamental law, then that 
action remains not only unconstitutional, but also at least 
formally illegal. 

The same argument applies to the case where such action 
is taken when the constitution does not provide for any 
method of amendment. Hare objection may be made to the 
term extra-legal for the same reason given above. In this 
case the same action may be said to be marely unconstitu- 
tional or rather extra-constitutional. But this again pre- 
vailing standards of political morality will concede only 
when the action in question succeeds in making the change 
at which it aims. If or when it fails it remains at least 
formally extra-legal. 

It was the demand for the recognition or l^alization of 
this primary, revolutionary, or sovereign action as a regu- 
lar and practiced method of control over the ordinary 
organs of government which led to the introduction of the 
initiative, referendum, and recall into the constitutional 
structure of the German Republic. The National Assem- 
bly, realizing that the organs in actual control might 
oppose what is called the popular will as differentiated 
from the will of the functioning magistracy, and that the 
repeated application of revolutionary action would finally 
endanger the existence of the Nation as a body politic, 
sought and found a way by which the essence of primary or 
popular action was clothed in a legal form. Thus it de- 
clared that in future or as a rule direct action should take 
place as direct participation in the government by a defi- 
nite body of voters which by the law of the Constitution is 
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giveB the right to act just as the Legislature, the Execu- 
tive, and the Judiciary are given the right to function for 
the Nation as the organs of government or magistracy of 
the State. 

Examining the Oerman commentators of the National 
Constitution we find that some seem to agree with Brunet 
that on general principles the people participating directly 
in the government do so in their capacity as the Sovereign 
of the State. Thus Stier-Somlo states that under the new 
German Constitution the people, elevated to the position 
of the Sovereign, elect the President and create the repre- 
sentative assembly. In cases of confiict between the Na- 
tional Government and Parliament it is the people who 
decide the issue.*’^ But the majority of the German legal 
authorities definitely state that those directly participating 
in the government, in the election of the President, or in 
the initiative, referendum, and recall, do so as organs of 
the State or National Government. They seem to insist, 
however, that it is the German people as a National unit, 
i. e. the Nation itself which constitutes this organ. Under 
the heading “The people as State or National organ” 
Hatschek, for instance, states: “The German people acts 
as organ of the Eeich (1) in order to elect the National 
President (Article 41) ; (2) in order to recall him (Article 
43, Section 2) ; (3) in order to express its will as the Na- 
tional will through the referendum and initiative (Article 
73).®* From what has been said above it is patently noth- 
ing short of a contradiction in terms to state that the 
German people can act as the organ of the State. The 
German people in the constitutional legal sense is the Ger- 
man people organized as the Nation forming the State. 
The Nation or State cannot act as its own organ. The 

Stier-Somlo . . ., p. 86. 

“ Hatschek, I, p. 271. 
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State acts through a magistracy created and appointed 
according to the Constitution. Furthermore, the state- 
ment that the German people acts in' these particular cases 
as the organ of the Reich is not in agreement with the 
phraseology of the provisions of the Constitution regulat- 
ing the functions here discussed. It is true that in Article 
41 the Constitution says that the National President is 
elected by the whole German people. But the Law of May 
4, 1920, establishing the mode of election states that “those 
are entitled to vote for the National President, who have 
the right to vote for representatives of the Reichstag.” 
As the history of Article 41 of the National Republican 
Constitution shows, the phrase “the National President is 
elected by the whole German people” was chosen to em- 
phasize the general opposition to an election by the Reichs- 
tag.®® Article 43, providing for the recall of the President, 
states that this can be brought about under certain con- 
ditions by popular vote {Volksahstimmimg) . In a similar 
fashion Article 74 speaks of the VoJJcsentscheid and the 
Volkshegehreti, i. e. decision by the people or popular de- 
cision, initiation by the people, or popular initiative, in 
the same sense in w^hich we speak of popular vote or popu- 
lar election. Defining the particular method of the Volks- 
entscheid and Volks'begehren the articles in question speak 
of “those entitled to vote” {die Stimniberechtigten) . It 
seems clear then that what the Constitution means to say 
is that in cei’tain cases it is not the legislature which shall 
act for the Nation or State, but a limited and well defined 
body of electors. Because their participation in the func- 
tions of government is a direct action by what we call the 
popular vote, their participation is referred to as Yolks- 
entscheid and Volks'begehren: But those actually partici- 

“Art. 1. 

“Verf. Ber. und Prot, p. 232 ff.; Heilfron, V, p. 343 ff. 
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pating as voters, while acting for the State and the Nation, 
are not the Nation or the whole Grerman people. They are 
a particular body designated by the Constitution to act as 
an organ of government just as the Legislature, or the 
Executive, or the Courts are appointed and act as organs 
of the Nation or State. 

With regard to the real meaning of Hatschek’s state- 
ment on this subject, it is rather significant that he ex- 
cludes from the enumeration of the cases in which the 
G-erman people are supposed to act as organ of the State or 
Eeich the election of representatives to the Reichstag. In 
this case, Hatschek argues, the electoral unit is not the 
Reich, but the individual election district. Hence it is 
not the people of the Reich as a National or juristic unit 
which elects the representatives, but the people voting in 
the election districts. However, this exception seems to be 
based upon a differentiation without difference. In the 
first place, the argument on the basis of electoral districts 
implies the admission that we are not dealing with the 
German people but with the National electorate. In the 
second place, the division of the National electoral unit 
into electoral districts is only a convenience, not an essen- 
tial. This becomes clear when we consider that these dis- 
tricts do not even strictly coincide with the territorial 
divisions of the Reich by its component States.®^ Further- 
more, according to Article 21 of the Constitution the dele- 
gates thus elected are not the representatives of the 
districts but “of the whole people.” Accepting as the 
only cases where the German peop'le act as organ of the 
National State or Reich the election of the President and 
what he later terms the various forms of the referendum, 
Hatschek is confronted by the fact that Article 73, dealing 

“ Hatscneii (I, p. 271-272) cites Jelllnek and others as opposing his 
view on this subject. 
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witli the yarious forms of the referendum, provides for 
certain action in which only a fraction of the National 
electorate functions. This difficulty he meets with the 
ingenious explanation that in these cases the fraction con- 
cerned is supposed to set in motion either the whole people, 
as in the Volksentscheid, or the Reichstag, i. e. a National 
State organ. Wherever this is not the case, or where this 
does not necessarily follow, we are, according to Hatschek, 
not dealing with an effective expression of the will of an 
organ of the Reich. “The Eeichstagi” he writes, “can 
override the Volksentscheid, i. e. a decision by a fraction 
of the German people, and where this is the case this frac- 
tion does not speak as the whole people (Gesamtvolk) 
which alone is sovereign.”®® It is on the basis of such 
reasoning that Hatschek comes to the conclusion that 
“among the expressions of the will of the State in which 
the people as a juristic unit is concerned, the referendum 
plays an important rdle.” ®® It is on the basis of this same 
argument that he defines what he terms the referendum as 
“an expression of the will of the State, by the organized 
people or by a part of the people, in consequence of which 
l^slative or administrative acts of State are initiated, 
prevented, or repealed.” 

The fundamental error of Hatschek’s argument con- 
cerning the constitutional provisions for the functioning 
of a fi*action of the electorate lies in the fact that he con- 
stantly confuses people and electorate. The Constitution 
in the articles in question does not say that the fraction of 
the electorate is to set in motion the whole people, as Hat- 
schek asserts, but the whole electorate, which is quite a 
different thing. Furthermore, the Reichstag can override 

“Ibid., p. 272. 

”Ibid., p. 273 

“Iftid., p. 277. 
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the fraction of the electorate, not hecause this fraction 
does not speah as the whole sovereign people, but because 
the Constitution authorizes the Eeichstag to do so. In 
short, the Reichstag, the whole electorate, or part of it, 
acts as an organ of the Government or of the State. There 
is no provision in the Constitution for the whole German 
people to act except through the electorate. It is the 
electorate or part of it, voting in accordance with the Con- 
stitution or with National laws passed by virtue of consti- 
tutional provision, by which any and all of the referenda 
are effected. 

The interpretation of Hatschek seems to be shared by 
Giese, Stier-Somlo, and Wittmayer, though none of these 
authorities go to any length to expound their views. Thus 
Giese merely states that “in the democratic Republic all 
sovereign power (Staatsgewalt) emanates from the people. 

. . . For the purpose of exercising its political power, the 
Nation {Sta-atsvolk) makes use of a representative organ, 
the representative legislature. . • . But there are cases 
wherei the people itself as a primary State organ performs 
functions of State, namely in the election and in the VolJcs- 
abstimmung. . . . Finally the totality of the people can 
take part in legislation by delegating to a constitutionally 
assigned fraction of the people the right to initiate acts 
of legislation. . . According to Stier-Somlo, “the 
German people elevated to the position of the Sovereign 
elect the President and create the representative assembly” 
and “in eases of conflict between the National Government 
and Parliament it is the people who decide the issue.” 
Wittmayer merely states that Hasbach and occasionally 
also Otto Mayer overlook the fact that the new National 
Constitution ... is not a purely representative constitu- 

» Giese, pp. 226-227. 

“Stier-Somlo, p. 86. 
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tion, but that in it the citizens of the democratic Republic 
through the VolJcsentscJieid stand out as the Sovereign.®^ 
On the other hand, Anschutz, Arndt, and Poetzsch, 
though speaking of the people {Volk) as directly partici- 
pating in the legislative and other functions of the State, 
leave no doubt that they use the term not as the Sovereign 
but as the constitutionally assigned body of the electorate 
or voters. “In the referendum,” says Anschfttz, “the 
people immediately participate in legislation.” But he 
adds: “La'ws passed or approved by the referendum have 
as such no higher legal validity to the extent that they can 
be altered only by the recall. They can, like any other 
National law, be changed or i^pealed by action of the 
Reichstag.” According to Arndt “the Staatsgewalt rests 
with the people, the whole people, not with one classy and 
not with the laboring class. It is exercised in an extra- 
ordinary way by the immediate referendum {Volksent- 
scheid), regularly by the Reichstag.” Poetzsch discusses 
the provisions of Article 73 in the terms of the Constitu- 
tion, thus avoiding the term Volk altogether. In his com- 
ment on Article 41 providing for the election of the Na- 
tional President by the whole German people, he correctly 
remarks that this signifies “an immediate election by the 
people, as contrasted to an election by the Reichstag.”*® 

Different Functions of Direct Government. There are 
various points of view from which we may consider the 
different forms under which direct government takes place. 
Brunet, as we have seen, holds that the sovereign people 
give to the organs of government the right to legislate and 

Wittmayer, p. 66, 

“Anschutz, pp. 132-133. 

“Arndt, pp. 44, 131. 

“Poetzsch, pp. 94, 135 ff. 
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to govesm, but reserve for themselves the right of inter- 
vention if or when these organs fail to bend to the popular 
will. Thus he concludes that “direct government ex- 
presses itself, therefore, when a conflict arises either be- 
tween the organs of National representation, or between 
this representation and the nation itself. In these cases 
it is the people who decide the conflict.” " Looking upon 
the people as the dispensers and guardians of Sovereignty 
and as a kind of superior arbiter over and between its own 
creatures, the organs of government, Brunet enumerates 
and discusses the different cases in which the people 
through the referendum are supposed to act in this capa- 
city (of a supreme judge). He introduces his discussion 
of the initiative with the statement that “Anally legislative 
initiative by the people has been included in the Constitu- 
tion . . . but under certain conditions. He includes in 
this category the expression of the wishes of the inhabi- 
tants by the plebiscite in the ease of proposed changes in 
the territorial status of the Lhnder.*® As pointed out 
above, Hatschek agrees with Brunet to the extent of hold- 
ing that in this immediate participation in the govern- 
ment by the organized people or part of the people, i. e. 
by the whole body of voters or a certain number, the whole 
people (GesamtwlJc) “which alone is sovereign,” speaks 
and acts as the organ of the State and Keich.^® But he 
excludes from these acts of direct government by the whole 
sovereign people the election of representatives to the 
Eeichstag, because, as he says, it is not the whole German 
people acting as an organ of the State which elects these 
representatives, but the voters of the individual election 
districts. He then proceeds to state that among the func- 

“ See note 25 and quotation In corresponding text. 

“Brunet, pp. 124-126. 

“ Hatscbek, I, pp. 271-272. 
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tians of direct government the referendum plays the chief 
rdle. Using the term referendum in the generic sense he 
includes under the different kinds of referenda, the initia- 
tive, the referendum proper, and the recall, or to use his 
own terminology: the Volkshegehren (initiative) and 
Volksoitscheid (referendum proper and recall). 

Considering the body of voters thus participating in 
direct government as they ought to be considered, namely 
as an agent of the State and an organ of government, we 
may arrange and study the different forms under which 
they function from the aspect of the so-called division of 
powers, i. e. as legislative, administrative, and judicial 
acts. Or we may simply enumerate and analyze them one 
by one with the object of finding some sort of arrangement 
or classification afterwards. 

The first mode of approach is unsatisfactory for two 
reasons;. In the first place, the so-called division of powers 
does not exist under the National Republican Constitution. 
In the second place, it is in some cases practically impos- 
sible to say to which one of the kinds of power, i. e. legis- 
lative, administrative, or judicial, a particular act of direct 
government is to be assigned. Following the second mode 
of approach we find that the German National Constitution 
of 1919 provides for the immediate participation of a defi- 
nite body of voters in the following instances: 

1. All men and women over twenty years of age, in 
accordance with the principles of proportional representa- 
tion elect the delegates to the Reichstag (Article 22) . The 
details have been regulated by the National Election Daw 
of April 27 and December 21, 1920.** This action of elect- 
ing representatives to the Reichstag may be termed an 

** Beichsicahlgeaetz vom S7. April 19Z0, ReioJiswahlverordnung vom 
21. Bezember 1920, and Allgemeine Reichatimmordnung vom 14. Mans 
1924 (R.G.BL, 1920, pp. 627 IE., 2122 ff., 2171 ff.; 1924, I, p. 173). 
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administrative function, or legislative in so far as it is 
auxiliary tO' legislation. 

2. The whole German people choose the National Presi- 
dent (Article 41) . The details have been regulated by the 
National law of May 4, 1920.*® According to this law the 
term “the whole German people” means all those entitled 
to vote for the delegates to the Keichstag (Article 1) . This 
action too is administrative in character. 

3. A law already passed by the Reichstag is to be re- 
ferred to the voters (submitted to the Volksentsoheid) 
before its promulgation, if the National President so orders 
within a month (Article 73, Section 1). In this case the 
people, i. e. the voters, apply the referendum in the strict 
or technical sense, they participate in legislation. 

4. A law whose promulgation is deferred for two months 
at the demand of at least one-third of the Reichstag is to he 
submitted to the people, i. e. the voters, if one-twentieth of 
the qualified voters sio petition (Article 72, Article 73, Sec- 
tion 2). Here again we have before us the application of 
the referendum in the technical sense, for the petition by 
the one-twentieth of the voters is not one for the initiatioii 
of the law, but for the right to pass on the law by way of 
the referendum. The voters in this instance perform a 
legislative function. 

5. A popular vote is resorted to on a measure initiated 
by the people if one-tenth of the qualified voters so peti- 
tion, and if the proposed bill is not passed imamended by 
the Reichstag (Article 73, Section 3). There are two dis- 
tinct functions involved in this provision. In the first 
place the measure to be voted on by popular vote must be 
one initiated by the people. This initiation is effected by a 

" Qesetz aher die Wahl des Reichspresidenten vom 4* 1920 and 

later amendments {R,G.BL, 1920, p. 849; 1921, pp. 482, 801; 1924, I, 
pp. 172, 198). 
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petition signed by one-tenth of all legally entitled to vote.^® 
Thus the petition is one for the submission of the proposed 
bill by the Cabinet to the Reichstag. The petition must, 
the Constitution states, be accompanied by a fully elab- 
orated bill and the National Cabinet must lay the bill 
together with a statement of its attitude before the Reichs- 
tag. In other words, the petition constitutes an act of 
initiation of legislation. If, on the other hand, the Reichs- 
tag rejects the bill submitted in consequence of this initia- 
tion, or if it passes the bill with an amendment, the bill 
thus rejected or the law thus amended is referred to 
decision by popular vote. This vote does not take place if 
the Reichstag passes the bill unamended. The decision 
by popular vote here involved is clearly one by referendum. 
Thus Article 72, Section 3, provides for the application of 
both the referendum and the initiative. The action of the 
voters in both instances constitutes part of the legislative 
procedure. 

6. A popular vote takes place when the Reichstag and 
Reichsrat fail to agree upon a law passed by the former 
and the National President orders the law referred to the 
decision of the voters (Article 74, Section 3) . This clearly 
is a case of the referendum in which the voters legislate. 
It is of course true in this as well as in the next case that 
the body of voters act to some extent as arbiters between 
the Reichstag and the Reichsrat and that from this imint 
of view their action may be said to partake of the adminis- 
trative or the judicial. However, the main object of the 
referendum in these cases is that of securing or rejecting 
legislation where the regular legislative branches have 
failed. 

7. A popular vote takes place when the Reichstag, 
against the objection of the Reichsrat, has passed an 

"Law of June 27, 1921, Articles 26, 33 ft. 
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amendment to the Constitution and when the Eeichgrat 
within two weeks requests a decision by popular rote (Ar- 
ticle 76, Section 2). This, too, is a case of decision by 
referendum. What has been said concerning this referen- 
dum as a legislative act under the preceding provision ap- 
plies here also. The voters decide an issue between the 
Reichstag and Eeichsrat, but the object of the issue is 
l^islation, nothing else. 

8. A decision by popular vote takes place when the 
Reichstag by a two-thirds majority has requested the 
removal from office of the National President. A refusal 
by the people to remove the President has the effect of a 
new election of the President and entails the dissolution 
of the Reichstag (Article 43, Section 2). This provision 
contains the possibility of three different fimctions of 
direct government by the electorate. In the first instance, 
if the voters sustain the request of the Reichstag for the 
removal of the- President, the voters exercise the function 
of the recall. If on the other hand they reject the request 
of the Reichstag, they reelect the President for a new tern 
of seven yearn and by the same act dissolve the Reichstag. 
In the case of the reeiection of the President the voters act 
in an administrative or executive capacity. In dissolving 
the Reichstag they perform an executive function. Finally, 
if we look upon the decision in question as a judgment by 
the voters upon the demand of the Reichstag for the Presi- 
dent’s removal, we may say that the action of the Volhserd- 
scheid in this case is a judicial function. 

This enumeration and analysis justifies without doubt 
the statement, made a,bove that it is impractical and even 
impossible to classify these acts of direct government on 
the basis of the so-called division of powers. On the othff 
hand it suggests the arrangement under ; 1. Election and 
recall of officials, !, e. election of the President and repre- 
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sentatives to the Eeichstag and recall of the President. 
2. Initiative and referendum in the matter of legislation. 
The first class, that of the election of representatives and 
the election and recall of the President has been considered 
in the chapters dealing with the relations of Executive and 
Legislature.*^ What remains to be given final attention is 
the theory and practice of the referendum and initiative in 
legislation as part of the system of checks and controls in 
the governmental structure of the German National 
Kepublic. 

Referendum and Initiative in Legislation. As a gen- 
erad principle the employment of the referendum is made 
contingent upon the definite request or decision of some 
one or more persons acting in an official capacity specified 
in the Constitution. Thus Article 73, Section 1, states that 
“a law enacted by the Eeichstag shall be referred to the 
people before its promulgation, if the National President 
so orders within a month.” This means ordinary legis- 
lation as well as constitutional amendmentsi. The Presi- 
dent may refuse to promulgate or he may decide to refer 
to the popular vote a law which in his discretion has not 
been passed in the formal manner prescribed by the Consti- 
tution,*® or if in his opinion the law is in its material aspect 
detrimental to the interests of the Eeich.*® The President 
may or may not, as he sees fit, submit to a popular vote 
such National laws if the latter have been protested by the 
Eeichsrat and if a reconsideration by the Eeichstag fails 
to bring about an agreement between the two houses.®® On 

" See chapter X. 

“Art 70. 

" The right to apply the referendum in this instance must be deduced 
from the general duties of the National President assumed by him in 
his oath of oflace (Article 42). 

«»Art. 74. 
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the other hand, the ConstitTition definitely stipnlates that 
the President is bound to order or request a referendum 
when the promulgation of a law is deferred at the demand 
of at least one-third of the Eeichstag and when one-twen- 
tieth of the qualified voters so petition.®^ 

It is in the case of the initiative (Yolksbegehren) that 
the voters have the formal right of original action under 
the provisions of Article 73, Section 3. When a l^islative 
measure is thus initiated, i. e when one-tenth of the qual- 
ified voters so petition and when a fully elaborated bill 
accompanies the petition, the National Cabinet shall lay 
both petition and bill with a statement of its own attitude 
before the Eeichstag. If the Eeichstag refuses to pass the 
bill, or if it enacts the bill but not in the exact form in 
which it was submitted, the law thus rejected or amended 
by the Eeichstag must be submitted by the President to 
the decision of the whole body of voters. But Article 73 
contains the important restriction that “a popular vote 
may be taken on the budget, tax laws, and laws relating to 
the dasaification and payment of public officers only by 
authority of the National President.” 

In the early debates of tihe National Assembly, Preuss, 
representing the National Eepublican Q-ovemment as 
Minister of the Interior, spoke of the application of tiie 
Yolhsabstimmung in the form of the referendum as an 
idtimum remedAvm to be employed in case all other means 
of arbitration should fail to bring about an agreement 
between certain official organs involved in a controversy 
over some question arising under the provisions of the 
Constitution. The subject of the disagreement in this 
instance was assumed to be the mode of effecting changes 
of the temtorial status of the Lander. Article 15 of the 

“ Art. 73, Sect. 2. 

“Art. 73, Sect. 4. 
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constitutional draft submitted to the National Assembly 
proposed to regulate such territorial changes by means of 
negotiations and agreements between the Lhnder con- 
cerned. In case an agreement was not reached in the 
manner proposed, the Lander should call for the mediation 
of the National Government, and, as the article continued, 
“if such mediation remains without result, the matter may, 
at the request of the parties involved, be settled by a Na- 
tional law amending the Constitution.” Defending the 
provisions of Article 15 against the claim that it was apt 
to offend the States rights sentiment of the Lhnder, Preuss 
pointed out that the article contained nothing that could 
be alarming to them. In practically all of the cases of the 
kind here considered, he argued, Prussia would be in- 
volved. According to Articles 23 and 54 of the proposed 
draft constitutional amendments were to be effected by a 
two-thirds majority of two-thirds of the legal membership 
of the Reichstag and a two-thirds majority of the Reichs- 
rat.®* According to Article 19 of the same draft no one 
State could have more than one-third of all the votes of 
the Reichsirat.®® In order to enact the proposed amend- 
ment changing the territorial status of Prussia all the 
other States would have to vote together in the Reichsrat 
in order to secure the two-thirds majoriiy required. This, 
Preuss thought, would hardly happen. Hence, even if the 
Reichstag should produce the number of votes required for 
the amendment in question, there would still be the Reichs- 

“Heilfron, II. p. 624. 

‘"According to the final provisions of the Constitution the Reichsrat 
has the right of approval or disapproval of legislation passed by the 
Reichstag. In the ease of constitutional amendments the disapproval 
of the Reichsrat requires a vote of one more than one-third of the votes 
cast. See chapter X, section: Reichstag and Reichsrat. 

“ According to the final provisions of the Constitution this figure has 
been fixed at two-fifths (Article 61). 
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rat where this would be difficult to achieve. Preuss con- 
cluded that Article 15 did not even go far enough to 
provide for an unfailing settlement of a contro'versy be- 
tween the parties concerned over proposed changes of the 
territorial status of the Lhnder. The only method which 
could and ^ould in such a case he relied upon to bring 
about a final solution would be submission of the question 
to a popular referendum as the ultimate remedy. Preuss 
expressed the belief, however, that the mere presence in 
the Constitution of a provision for such a referendum 
would be more likely to make its application unnecessary 
than to encourage its actual application.®® 

The provision for the referendum as here pro'posed by 
Preuss was not accepted by the National Assembly. The 
Constitution as finally adopted provides in Article 18 that 
‘‘the division of the Reich into States (Lfinder) shall serve 
the highest economic and cultural interests of the people 
after the most thorough consideration of the wishes of the 
population affected,” and that “State boundaries may be 
altered and new States may be created within the Reich 
by the process of constitutional amendment.” There is 
in this article no special provision for a National referen- 
dum in the case of a disagreement between Reichstag and 
Eeichsrat and the consequent inability of the Reichstag to 
pass the constitutional amendment as visioned by Preuss 
in the event of Prussia’s involvement in the territorial 
change proposed. In fact, there was no need for a special 
provision covering such a contingency because a popular 
referendum for the settlement of controversies between the 
Reichstag and the Reichsrat over legislation including con- 
stitutional amendments is provided by the Constitution in 
Articles 74 and 76. Furthermore, the contingency assumed 


“Heilfron, II, p. 46. 
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by Preuss is not likely to occur under the final provisions 
of the Constitution. Under the respective articles of the 
constitutional draft discussed by Preuss a two-thirds ma- 
jority was required in the Reichstag and in the Reichsrat 
to pass an amendment to the Constitution. According to 
Article 76 of the Constitution as now in force a vote of 
one more than one-third of the votes cast is required for 
the Reichsrat’s objection to an amendment.®^ Prussia as 
a State, however, controls only one-half of her votes, i. e. 
at the most only one-fifth of the entire legal vote of the 
Reichsrat.®® 

Article 18 does provide for a popular vote, but this vote 
is limited to the territory immediately concerned in the 
proposed change. According to Sections 2 and 3, “it re- 
quires only an ordinary National law to affect territorial 
changes when the consent of the States directly concemed 
is obtained,” and “an ordinary National law will sufdce 
also, if one of the States affected does not consent, pro- 
vided the change of boundaries or the creation of a new 
State is desired by the population concemed and is also 
required by a preponderant National interest.” For the 
consultation of the wishes of the population under the 
above emergency Section 4 provides that “the wishes of the 
population shall be ascertained by a referendum,” and that 
“the National Cabinet shall order a referendum on demand 
of one-third of the inhabitants qualified to vote for the 
National Assembly in the territory tO' be cut off.” ®® This 
referendum, however, serves rather as a local plebiscite to 

" See note 54. 

“ See cliapter X, section: Reichstag and Reichsrat, text correspond- 
ing to note 46 If. 

“ Concerning the application of this provision in the case of the pro- 
posed change of the status of Hanover and Upper Silesia see chapter 
V, section: Determination of State Boundaries hy National Law, text 
corresponding to note 70 ff. 
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establisli the willingness or unwillingness of the popula- 
tion concerned to change its State adhesion. It serves 
solely to prepare the way for a National law which alone^ 
under Section 3 of Article 18, can change the status of the 
territory in questio'n. 

It is of course true that the initiative and referendum as 
employed under the provisions of Articles 73 and 74 act 
as a last remedy in the instance where certain organs of 
government fail to function with the necessary consistency 
and finality. Nevertheless, the characterization of these 
forms of direct government as ulthnum remedium does not 
at all do’ justice to their value and importance as a part of 
the constitutional machinery of the National Government. 
After all, their value and importance lies primarily in their 
effectiveness as an additional item in the general system of 
checks and balances concerning the organs affected. The 
effectiveness of the referendum from this point of view was 
discussed in the National Assembly, for instance, by repre- 
sentative Koch of the Dm.ocratic party. As a Democrat 
by conviction he could not, he said, accept the identity of 
democracy and parliamentarism. He considered it neces- 
sary that guarantees be given to the effect that the Govern- 
ment, especially Parliament, would respect the actual will 
^d wishes of the people (i. e. the Nation) and that a sys- 
Bn of control be established which would enforce such 
fepect if necessary. The ideal system of such a control 
ne thought would be, aside from a strong President, the 
resort to the popular vote in the form of the initiative and 
referendum. As a system of control he considered the 
referendum far superior and more effective than a second 
house, such as tiie Economic Council (WirtscMftsrat) 
which the extreme left wished to force upon the constitu- 
tional structure,®'’ On a later occasion he repeated this 

“ Heilfroa, in, p. 581. ' ; 
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same view with still greater emphasis in reply to Preuss, 
who, as Minister of the Interior, had spoken against the 
application of the popular vote for the recall of legisla- 
tion,®^ and who had approvingly referred to Dr. Heintze’s 
criticism of the constant expressions of distrust of the 
standard organs of government and the corresponding 
demands for control. Koch agreed with the National Gov- 
ernment speaking through Preuss, in the rejection of the 
use of the referendum for the recall of legislation. But 
he made it clear that the German Democratic party wished 
to establish a truly democratic control of the National 
Legislature. Such control, he held, was not sufficient if 
only placed in the hands of the President. The President 
might prove as unable as the Legislature might be un- 
willing to realize the true popular will. On the other 
hand, however, he expressed the belief that resort to the 
referendum, though inevitable in serious cases, would not 
often be necessary, for the reason that its actual applica- 
tion was a rather complicated affair which no party would 
be anxious to invite for a trivial cause.®® 

The opinion voiced by Preuss in connection with the 
referendum proposed by him for the settlement of conflicts 
between the Reichstag and Reichsrat over changes of the 
territorial status of the Lander and as seconded by Koch 
was expressed also by other speakers of the Democratic 
party and especially by the Socialists. The referendum, it 
was held, far from acting as a disturbing factor in the life 
and government of the democratic State was more apt to 
have a quieting and stabilizing effect upon the struggles of 

® See text corresponding to note 65 ff, 

^Heilfron, IV, pp. 116-119. Representative Quarck, Socialist, said: 
“The initiative by its mere pa*esence In the Constitution has a salutory 
effect upon the Government*' (Heilfron, IV, p. 125). See also ibid., p. 
123 ff, and remarks by Koch, ibid,, p. 97 ff. 
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the more than twenty parties of the German Republic. 
In most cases the supporters of the referendum sought to 
substantiate their yiews by references tO' the example of 
Switzerland and the writings of political scientists who 
quote the experiences of Switzerland on this point.®* 

There is a provision in the German National Constitu- 
tion for the recall of legislation by popular vote but only 
in a restricted sense. This form of direct government 
Hatschek calls the veto-referendum by means of which 
law properly enacted and duly published and promulgated 
is to be repealed.*® Popular participation in the process 
of legislation in the form of this veto-referendum has 
practically given way to the more effective and surer 
method of preventing the actual publication or promulga- 
tion of a law enacted by Parliament in defiance of a well 
established public opinion. The difference then between 
the recall and the referendum in matters of legislation is 
that by the recall the voters repeal a formal law already in 
effect, while by the referendum they prevent a piece of 
legislation from becoming a formal law. 

A provision for a modified form of the recall or veto- 
referendum as Hatschek calls it, is still found in the Con- 
stitution of the Swiss Half-Oanton of Obwalden. Acco'rd- 
to this constitutional provision the cantonal Assembly 
^■uinder certain conditions delegate to the cantonal 

Representative Katzenstein of the Socialist party referred to 
■work dealing with the subject. Curti, so the speaker pointed 
K proves without doubt the educational value of direct government 
fy popular vote in the making of legislation. He refers, for instance, 
.0 the fact that the Swiss voters at the beginning of the century re- 
acted by a great majority a law for the introduction of proportional 
■epresentation^ and that in the third vote, twelve years later, the same 
aw was accepted by an equally -large majority in its favor (Heilfrom 
V, pp. llS-114), 

Hatschek, I, p; 277. 
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Council the right to legislate. But within two months 
after the publication of the law four hundred citizens en- 
titled' to the vote may request that the law be submitted to 
the Assembly for its rejection or approval. The effect of 
such a request is that the law in question is suspended 
until the Assembly has passed upon it.®® The introduction 
of the recall of legislation into the German constitutional 
system was requested by the Socialists. Their request was 
opposed by the National Government and by the majority 
opinion of the National Assembly. It would be illogical, 
Representative Koch of the German Democratic party said, 
first to promulgate a law and then to subject this same law 
to a recall by popular vote. Furthermore, the introduction 
of the recall into the Constitution was held to be super- 
fluous since a law already in force can always be amended 
or eliminated by the Yollcsbegehren, i. e. the initiative in 
favor of another or better law.** As finally embodied in 
the Constitution the provision for the recall of legislation 
reads: “An act (Beschluss) of the Reichstag may be an- 
nulled by a popular vote {VolJcseiitscheid) only if a ma- 
jority of those qualified take part in the vote.” The full 
meaning of the restriction implied in this phrase becomes 
clear only if we realize that an act of the Reichstag is not 
law until promulgated by the President and that Article 
75 applies to such an act before, not after, such promul- 
gation. 

Direct Government in Practical Application. It is too 
early to estimate the actual infiuence which the provisions 
for the application of direct government as embodied in 
the German National Constitution will exert on the gov- 

“ Heilfron, IV, p. 117. 
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emmental procedure and the political life of the Reich. 
All that can be done at this time is to examine briefly the 
instances in which direct goYernment in the form here 
discussed has been practiced. 

It will be remembered that during the debates on the 
subject in the National Assembly and in the Committee 
on the Constitution some of the speaJsers ventured the pre- 
diction that the mere presence of these provisions in the 
Constitution would obviate the necessity for their actual 
application. The inference was, of course, that the Na- 
tional Government, the Reichstag, or the Reichsrat, fear- 
ing an adverse decision by popular vote, would be solicitous 
of a settlement of the issues in question in a manner satis- 
factory to public opinion as manifested in the demand for 
the application of the principles of direct government by 
way of the initiative, the referendum, or the recall.®' This 
assumption on the part of the framers of the Constitution 
has so far not been borne out. 

Oddly enough, the first demand for the application of the 
initiative. (yoZfcshe^e^w) and the subsequent referendum 
{Yolhsmfsolieid) arose over the question of the expropria- 
tion,, without indemnification, of the properties of the 
former reigning houses. Preliminary settlements of the 
Mestion of property rights of the former rulers had been 
^Wted by the Governments of a number of the individual 
^Bder. But in many cases the uncompromising attitude 
Hrmthec the original property holders or the forces press- 
Kg for total expropriation led to the realization that a 
■final settlement of tire problem could be effected only by 
National action. The question was what form this Na- 
tional action should take. The parties of the Middle 
(BurgerpartM^) and -of the Right (NutiowuiZejt) natural- 
ises text correspondtag to notes 56 and 62. 
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ly stood for a settlement by the National Supreme Court, 
i. e. by way of legal procedure, or by National legislation 
leading to such procedure. The parties of the Left and 
extreme Left, Socialists and Communists, insisted upon 
expropriation, if necessary by way of the popular rote of 
the Yolksbegehrerh and YolksentscJieid. 

Article 153 of the National Constitution stipulates: 

The right of private properly is guaranteed hy the Constitu- 
tion. Its nature and limits are defined by law. 

Expropriation may be proceeded with only for the benefit 
of the community and by due process of law. There shall be 
just compensation in so far as is not otherwise provided by 
National law. If there is a dispute over the amount of the 
compensation, there shall be a right of appeal to the ordinary 
courts, in so far as not otherwise provided by National law. 
The property of the States (Lfinder), municipalities, and as- 
sociations of public utility may be taken by the Eeich only 
upon payment of compensation. 

Property rights imply property duties. Exercise thereof 
shall at the same time serve the general welfare. 

There was no doubt that the property of the former 
princes subject to controversy was private property within 
the definition of the Constitution. The settlement of any 
question pertaining to the possession or dispossession of 
such property was therefore, in the first place, subject to 
adjudication in the ordinary courts, there being so far no 
other provision, by National law. In case of opposition to 
that process the next possibility was a settlement of the 
issue by National legislation, and, if the Reichstag refused 
to settle the question in accordance with the demand of 
public opinion voiced in a manner prescribed by the Con- 
stitution, the third and last mode of action would be the 
application of the Yolkshegehren^ and finally the Yolks- 
entscheid. 
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Fearing tlie effect which even a negative result of a 
Tolkshegehren and Volksentscheid might have upon the 
still unstable inner political situation of the Reich, the 
Government parties and the National Government strenu- 
ously sought to effect a settlement by court action and, 
that attempt failing, by National legislation. But popular 
agitation for more direct action by the Volkshegehren pro- 
ceeded to the extent of forcing the National Government to 
recognize the demand and to set the date for the registra- 
tion of the signatures to the petition for expropriation 
without indemnification. On January 7, 1926, the Legal 
Committee of the Reichstag considered three proposals on 
the subject. The first proposal came from the Democratic 
party, suggesting final regulation of the issue by the 
Lauder by way of l^islation. The other two proposals 
from the Communists requested immediate expropriation 
and settlement of all legal questions by subsequent Na- 
tional law. As a result of the Committee’s deliberations 
the Democrats submitted a new proposal according to 
which the settlement of the claims of the princes was to be 
left to tiie Reich^ericht or a special court to be created 
for that purpose. In a proposal submitted to the Legal 
Committee on February 3, it was agreed that such a special 
court should be established. This form of settlement had 
pe support of the Government parties and the Lfinder, 
the latter being anxious to shift the burden of the whole 
affair to the Reich. 

• In the meantime representatives of the “Committee for 
Expropriation without Indemnity” appealed to the Na- 
tional Minister of the Interior for the setting of the date 
for the r^istration of the signatories, favoring the appli- 
cation of the Yolksbegehren, on the question. On Febru- 
ary 18 the Legal Committee of the Reichstag rejected the 
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original Communist proposal for expropriation without 
indemnification and continued its deliberation on the pro- 
posals of February 3. During the following w'eek National 
and State Governments laid their plans for the holding of 
the Yollcsbegeliren. In the early days of March the com- 
promise proposal of February 3 was considered by the 
Ministry of Justice. Discussions between the National 
Chancellor and the Government parties w’ere held and 
finally the Democratic party advised its members to ab- 
stain from participation in the Yolksbegehreiv which was 
to take place on Saturday and Sunday, March 13 and 14. 

In order to understand the portent of the struggle for 
the settlement of the issue between the advocates of legis- 
lation in favor of adjudication by a special National Court 
and those favoring expropiuation by virtue of National 
legislation obtained in consequence of the Yolkshegehren, 
we must for a moment consider the provisions of the Con- 
stitution concerning the initiative and referendum as 
here discussed. Sections 3 and 5 of Article 73 of the Na- 
tional Constitution state; 

A popular vote (Yolksentscheid) shall ... be resorted to 
on a measure initiated by the people if one-tenth of fixe quali- 
fied voters so petition. A fully elaborated bill must accom- 
pany such petition {Yolkshegehren). The National Cabinet 
shall lay the bill together with a statement of its attitude be- 
fore the Reichstag. The popular vote (Yolksentscheid) does 
not take place if the desired bill is enacted without amendment 
by the Reichstag. The popular vote does not take place if the 
desired bill is enacted without amendment by the Reichstag. . . 

The procedure in connection with the popular referendum 
and initiative will be regulated by National law. 

The preceding paragraphs deal with two distinct pro- 
cesses, though in the inverse order from the point of time. 
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To begin with the first act, Article 73 says that one-tenth 
of the qualified voters may petition the National Cabinet 
to lay before the Eeichstag the bill subject to petition. 
This process of petitioning is called the VolJcshegehren. 
If the Eeichstag accepts the bill without amendment, the 
Tolhsbegehren has been effective in enforcing the legisla- 
tion desired by its supporters. But Article 73 also pro- 
vides that if the Eeichstag rejects the bill accompanying 
the petition, or if it enacts the same with amendments, then 
the same bill is to be submitted to another popular act of 
voting, i. e. a referendum. The act of voting on a bill thus 
rejected or amended by the Eeichstag is called the Yolks- 
entscheid. In the successful Yolksentscheid the deciding 
vote must be one of a simple majority, provided more than 
one half of those entitled to vote participate in the voting. 
If the bill in question contains a constitutional amendment 
it is not enough that more than half of those entitled to 
vote participate in the voting, but more than half of those 
entitled to vote must actually cast the ballot for the amend- 
ment in order to enact, the same as law.*® 

■ According to this explanation of Article 73 it will he 
understood that the Y<olkslegehre%, held as stated above 
on March 13 and 14, was merely an official or public act 
by which at least one-tenth of those entitled to vote"® 
roistered or signed in favor of the introduction in the 
Eeichstag of a bill embodying their ideas concerning the 
settlement of the question, at issue. The bill in this case 
demanded the expropriation of the property of the former 
princes without indemnification. On April 14 the National 
Election Committee under the chairmanship of the Na- 


“Art. 75, also Gieae, p. 2S3, AnscMtz, p. 189; Art 76, also Giese,. 
p. 236. ■ - 

“This means one-tenth oi the Toters counted on the basis of the 
preceding general election or referendum (See. Giese, p. 227). 
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tional Election Supervisor met to announce the prelim- 
inary result of the Yollcshegehren. The votes registered 
in the Reich, excluding the Saar territory, were 12,523,939, 
a figure so large that an examination of the findings of the 
regional election committees was considered unnecessary. 

The National Cabinet was now forced to submit to 
the Reichstag the bill thus voted. This done, the Reichs- 
tag opened the debate on the bill. The National Govern- 
ment thus stated its opposition as expressed by Dr. Kulz, 
Minister of the Interior: 

The National Government has from the beginning announced 
its failure to agree with the expropriation bill demanded by 
the Volksbegehren. Even the Socialist Governments of the 
(early) Republican period have always opposed expropriation 
without indemnification. The Revolution fell short of the 
solution of a revolutionary settlement with the princes. Too 
exorbitant claims on the part of the representatives of the 
princes are now forcing the issue. It would be desirable under 
the parliamentary regime that the problem be solved not by a 
popular vote but by parliamentary procedure. Under their 
advocacy of the Volksentscheid the Communists hide other 
motives which the Government cannot possibly approve. The 
Government will not give up the hope that the parties of the 
Reichstag may find it possible to agree upon a favorable solu- 
tion {gedeihliehe Losung) of the problem. 

On May 6 the Reichstag rejected the expropriation bill 
of the Yolksbegehren. by a vote of 236 against and 142, 
the Socialists and Communists having voted in the afifirm- 
ative.^® The Government now was forced to submit the 
bill rejected by the Reichstag to the final judgment of a 
popular vote in the form of the referendum {Yolksetit- 

™Osnabrttcter Zeitung, 1926: January 8, 18; February 4, 14, 19, 28; 
March 7, 15; April 14, 29; May 7. 
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scheid) . On May 21 it issued instructions for the holding 
of the referendum, setting June 20 as the date of the vot- 
ing. The Center party announced on May 20 that, as it 
had been opposed to the enactment of the expropriation 
bill by the Eeichstag, so it now expected its members not 
to vote for the bill in the coming referendum. The Demo- 
cratic party refused to tahe a definite stand on the subject 
and left the decision to the discretion of its members. The 
German People’s party requested its members to refrain 
from' voting. On June 21 the preliminary official result of 
the referendum was announced as follows ; To'tal of those 
entitled to vote 39,686,848; total votes cast 15,584,821; 
votes declared invalid 559,370; tO'tal of valid votes 15,025,- 
451; votes in favor of the rejected bill 14,440,779; against 
the bill 584,673. The total of 15,584,821 actual votes cast 
being less than one half of the 39,686,848 entitled to vote, 
the bill was lost and the result of both Volksbegehren and 
yoZfcsewtsc^eid a negative one.’’^ 

The Government was now free to proceed with the 
settlement of the problem according to its own views, a 
course which it had been following simultaneously with 
its preparation for and the holding of the referendum. 
This course interests us here only with regard to the Gov- 
ernment’s opinion concerning the constitutional question 
involved in the case. This opinion is not only important 
from the point of view of the Government’s attitude con- 
cerning the constitutionality of the compromise bill, but 
it is especially significant for the official interpretation of 
the constitutional provisions concerning the protection 
of property asi part of private rights in general and the 
guarantee of due process of law, both threatened with 
violation by the expropriation bill voted in the Volks- 

May 21, 23; June 22, 
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iegehroi. As partly quoted and paraphrased in the Osna- 
briicker Zeitung, Dr. Ktllz, speaking for the National 
Government before the Legal Commiteee of the Reichstag 
on the subject of the constitutionality of the compromise 
bill under consideration, said in effect this : 

As far as the bill deals with civil law property, the regula- 
tion of civil law claims, and the expropriation of private 
property of the former princely houses, the competency of the 
Reich rests upon Articles 7 and 153 of the Constitution.^® But 
even to the extent to which the bill tends to regulate public law 
matters, it does not contain a change of the constitutional 
public law competence of the Lander. The question of the 
constitutionality of the bill has to be examined from the point 
of view of Article 105 of the National Constitution which 
states that . . no one may be removed from the jurisdiction 
of his lawful judge.” This provision does not preclude the 
regulation of the issue between princes and Lander by a special 
National Court, for the reason that it is not addressed to the 
Legislature but to the Executive and to services usurping ex- 
ecutive functions. ... In the third place, the question of the 
constitutionality of the bill has to be examined in connection 
with Article 109 which states that “all Germans are equal be- 
fore the law.” According to the prevailing legal opinion this 
provision has to be interpreted to the effect that the authorities 
have to apply the law according to the content equally to all 
Germans, but that it constitutes no constitutionally binding 
restriction upon the Legislature for its treatment of the citi- 
zen. The constitutionality of the bill is to be considered finally 
from the aspect of Article 153, containing a constitutional 
guarantee of private property. According to Article 153 the 
taking away of property is possible only by expropriation 
{Enteignung) . Expropriation is possible under Article 153, 

“Art. 7, Sect. 12, giving the Reicli tlie right of concurrent legislation 
over expropriation. The provisions of Article 153 will be considered im- 
mediately below. 
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Section 2, only for the welfare of the commonwealth and by 
due process of law. According to Article 7, Section 12, and 
Article 153, the Reich has the unquestionable right to effect 
expropriation by way of National legislation or by way of 
authorization of the Lhnder. The question at the time was one 
concerning title meaning of the term “expropriation for the wel- 
fare of the commonwealth (des Begriffs der Enteignung mm 
Wohle der Allgemeinheit ) This term is now interpreted in 
theory and practice in general and by the Eeichsgericht in 
particular to tibe effect that the expropriation must be essential 
to the execution of a definite purpose serving the welfare of the 
commonwealth. 

According to the prevailing legal conception the mere en- 
richment of the commonwealth by the transfer of private 
property into public ownership could not be held to consti- 
tute an expropriation for the welfare of the commonweallh. 
From the point of view of this legal interpretation the indi- 
vidual provisions of the (compromise) bill are not compatible 
with Article 153 of the National Constitution, and the hill 
consequently constitutes an amendment of the Constitution 
requiring for its legal enactment the majority required for such 
an amendment.’’® 

An interesiting turn ha-s been reached in the matter of 
the application of the Volkslegeh/ren and Volksentscheid 
in connection with the agitation in favor of the higher vain- 

Osnabriicker Zeitung, April 21, 1926. An opinion condemnatory of 
tlie object of the Yolk^legehren was expressed by President Hinden- 
bnrg in a private letter sent to Herr von Loebell, Prussian Minister of 
State, in reply to the latter's reguest for a public expression or exhorta- 
tion by the National President on the subject of expropriation. Presi- 
dent Hindenburg declined to make a public statement or to influence 
the action of the Government by direct interference. He expressed his 
private views on the subject to the effect that the object of the ToZfts- 
'hegefiren was a violation of the constitutional guarantee of private 
property. President Hindenburg's letter was severely criticized by the 
supporters of Yolkslegehren. See Osnabrucker Zeitung, June 8, 
11, 1926. 
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ation {Aufio&rtm^) of German inyestments invalidated 
by the monetory inflation and the disappearance of the old 
German currency. Section 4 of Article 73 of the Constitu- 
tion exempts from submission to the popular vote of both 
the Yolkslegehmi and the folksentscheid- the budget, tax 
laws, and laws relating to the classiflcation and payment 
of public officers, except where the National President 
authorizes such submission. The National Government 
has attempted to checkmate the movement for the applica- 
tion of the Yolksbegekren in favor of AufwerUing by the 
introduction in the Reichstag of a proposal amending 
Section 4 of Article 73 to the extent of adding to the sub- 
jects therein mentioned that of the higher valuation of 
the instruments referred to.^^ The position of the National 
Government is a sound one considering the fact that Na- 
tional control to be effective must be placed in the hands 
of that branch of the Government which is directly held 
responsible for financial engagements under the Dawes 
Plan, engagements which would be seriously effected by a 
revaluation too high for the National financial system to 
carry. So far no final action seems to have been taken 
on the subject of the proposed amendment of Article 
73, Section 4, nor with r^ard to the Yolksbegehren in 
question. 


” Osnabriicker Zeitung, April 24; June 22, 1926. 



CHAPTER XIII 
The National Judicial System 

Jurisdictioii of National and State Courts. The object 
of this chapter is not to give a minute presentation of the 
hierarchy of the German State and National OourtSj but 
rather to discuss the principles of constitutional law un- 
derlying the peculiarities of the German judicial ma- 
chinery as compared with the Anglo-American concepts of 
jurisprudence and method of judicial procedure. 

In every federated State (Bundesstaat) legal conflicts 
will arise which by their very nature transcend the judi- 
cial competence of the State Courts. Recognition of this 
fact is to be found in the enumeration in the Federalist of 
a number of topics which for the reason just mentioned 
must be reserved for the jurisdiction of the Federal or Na- 
tional Courts. “To judge with accuracy of the due extent 
of the federal judicature,” Hamilton wrote in the Feder- 
alist, “it will be nece^ary to consider, in the first place, 
what are its proper objects.” In his opinion then : 

It seems scarcely to admit of controversy, that the judiciary 
authority of the union ought to extend to these several descrip- 
tions of cases : 1st. To all those which arise out of the laws of 
the United States, passed in pursuance of their just and con- 
stitutional powers of legislation; 2nd. To all those which con- 
cern the execution of the provisions expressly contained in the 
articles of union; 3rd. To all those in which the United States 
are a party; 4th. To aU those which involve the Peace of the 
Confederacy, whether they relate to the intercourse between 
the United States and foreign nations, or to that between the 
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states themselves; 5th. To all those which originate on. the 
high seas and are of admiralty or maritime jurisdiction; and 
lastly, to all those in which the State tribunal cannot be sup- 
posed to be impartial and unbiased.^ 

Article III, Section 2, of the Federal Constitution, defin- 
ing the character and extent of federal jurisdiction, em- 
bodies the principles here laid down by Hamilton. But 
while the American Constitution in Article III, Section 2, 
gives a complete enumeration of cases to which federal 
jurisdiction extends; the corresponding facts under the 
German Constitution must be brought together from a 
number of separate articles, each treating of some phase 
of the general subject, but from the point of view of the 
different courts competent in each instance. This differ- 
ence in the manner of presentation is due to a fundamental 
difference of the Anglo-American and German legal sys- 
tems. The Anglo-American, and especially the American, 
constitutional system does not apply the continental 
European distinction between private and public law. The 
term private law as used in European jurisprudence sig- 
nifies all legal provisions regulating the relations between 
the citizens of Reich and component States as private in- 
dividuals. It includes therefore civil and criminal law 
{Zivil- und Strafrecht). Under public law is understood 
that body of legal norms which regulates all official rela- 
tions and functions of the Reich and the individual States, 
and of their rightful agents when acting in accordance 
with the l^al provisions relating the assessment and 
collection of taxes, the exercise of the iwlice power, etc. 

In the United States the Federal Courts have original 
jurisdiction over both private and public federal law en- 
acted within the limitations of the subjects enumerated by 


^ Hamilton in the “Federalist/" no. 80. 
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the Constitutiooa. Under the German system National 
public law is administered in National Courts, while Na- 
tional private law is applied in the Sitate Courts. But 
this pertains only to original jurisdiction. Eevisional or 
appellate jurisdiction even under private law lies with a 
National Supreme Court, the Eeichsgericht Keeping in 
mind this distinction between the American and the Ger- 
man systems it may be stated that the United States Con- 
stitution has provided for the creation of a complete system 
of Federal Courts for the adjudication of cases arising un- 
der federal law, while the German Constitution expressly 
states in Article 103 that “ordinary jurisdiction is exer- 
cised by the Eeichsgericht and by the Courts of the 
Lander.” 

But while from a National point of view the American 
system has the advantage of a hierarchy of Federal Courts 
competent to apply federal law, the German system secures 
National judicial siupremacy by way of a National l^is- 
lative competency infinitely wider than that of the Ameri- 
can Union. In its original form Article 4, Section 13, of 
the German Impmal Constitution of 1871 gave to the 
Eeich the right of “general legislation concerning the law 
of obligations, criminal law, commercial law and commM?- 
cial paper, and judicial procedure.” From the North 
German Confederation the Empire inherited uniform trade 
and criminal codes in the shape of Die Gewerbeordmng of 
June 21, 1869, and Das Btrafgesetzbuch of May 31, 1870. 
In 1867 the ai.ttempt had been made in the Constituent 
Eedchstag of the North German Confederation to assign to 
the Federal Union the right of legislation over civil law. 
Though the motion to this effect was defea.ted at the time 
it was adopted two years later in 1863. In 1871 and 1872 
similar attempts were made in the Eeichstag of the Em- 
pire with the result that in 1873 Article 4, Section 13, was 
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amended to read : “General legislation over the whole do- 
main of civil law” ® or as given in the translation of Dodd’s 
Modern Constituticnis : “General legislation as to the whole 
domain of civil and criminal law and judicial procedure.” ® 
In the following year, 1874, a commission was appointed 
for the preparation of a uniform National cml code, using 
the term civil as exclusive of criminal law. The commis- 
sion submitted the completed draft to the National Chan- 
cellor in 1887. In 1896 the code was finally accepted by the 
Reichstag and Bundesrat. It was signed by the Emperor 
and published in the Beichsgesetshlatt to become effective 
on January 1, 1901).* A movement for the recodification of 
the National criminal code led to the appointment of a 
commission in 1906 and to the preparation of a tentative 
draft published in 1909. In 1911 a counter draft was pub- 
lished by four juristsi, Professors Kahl, Lilienthal, Liszt, 
and Goldschmidt. In the same year the National Minis- 
try of Justice appointed a new commission charged with 
the final elaboration of the code.® Uniform National regu- 


* “Die gemeinsame Gesetzgebung fiber das gesamte bfirgerliehe 
Recbt.” Tbe term "gemeinsame Gesetzgebung," translated as “general 
legislation,” implies a limitation ol the National legislatire competency. 
According to Binding (Handbuch des Stratrechts, I, p. 277) "gemein- 
same Gesetzgebung” signifies the right to legislate on subjects in which 
all the States have a mutual or common interest. It does not extend 
over matters of particular interest to the States. Or, as stated by 
Representative Miguel In the Reichstag on March 20, 1867: "... A 
local or provincial development of the law is by no means excluded or 
imperiled in the individual States in consequence of the fact that the 
[legislative] competence over general interests . . . has been trans- 
ferred to the Federal Union” (Cited by Dambitsch, p. 162). The first 
(general) part of the Civil Code specifically exempts from National 
legislative competence the following topics: Bergrecht, Jagdrecht, Ge- 
sinderecht, Kirchen und Sohulbaulast, reUgiSse Ersiehung der Kinder, 
Aner’benrecM. 

• Dodd, Modem Constitutions . . . 1909, vol. I, p. 328. 

‘Meyers Konversationslexifcon, III, pp. 623-626. 

‘Ibid., Supplement, 1910-11, pp. 828-829. 
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lation of judicial procedure of the ordinary, i. e. State 
Courts, as well as the Eeichsgericht and the National Voca- 
tional Courts was inaugurated by the Judiciary Act of 
January 27, 1871, [G-erichtsverfassungsgesetz) and numer- 
ous subsequent acts dealing with particular phases of the 
subject not covered by the Act of 1871.® Taking over from 
the Empire these guarantees of National preponderance 
in the sphere of legislation and control of judicial proce- 
dure, the framers of the National Republican Constitution 
could well afford to leave the application of National lav 
in the hands of the State Courts, especially since State 
Court decisions remained, as under the Empire, subject to 
the revisional control of the Eeichsgericht. 

In the matter of National revisional jurisdiction of cases 
arising under National private, i. e. civil and criminal lav, 
the German Republican system does not differ essentially 
from that of the Empire. Under the Constitutions of both 
the Empire and the Republic the National Governments 
were given the right of legislation as to the whole domain 
of civil and criminal law.'^ Under the Constitutions of 
both, original jurisdiction over cases and controversies 
arising from National legislation in the sphere of private, 
i. e. civil and criminal law, was assigned to the State 
Courts.® In the field of private law the Empire had only 
one National judicial organ, the Eeichsgericht at Leipzig, 
which, much like the French Gowrt de Cassatim, exer- 
cised appellate jurisdiction over the cases decided by the 
'State Courts/ The Republican Constitution has pre- 

‘Dambitsch, pp. 164-165. 

^Art. 4, Sect. 13, of the Constitution o^ 1871; Art. 7, Nos. 1-2, of that 
of 1919. 

» Art. 76 of the ConsUtution of 1871; Art. 14 of that of 1919. 

• The Relchsgericht was established by the Gerichtsverfassungsgesetg 
of 1877, Articles 135-139. (R6B1., 1877, p. 64 ff.). Concerning the ob- 
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served the Reichsgericht with essentially the same func- 
tions exercised by that Court under the Monarchy.^® 
Thus the Reichsgericht is the National Appellate Court 
exercising revisional jurisdiction (1) in civil law matters 
over the decisions of the State Supreme Courts {Otet'Ian- 
desgerichte) (2) in criminal law cases over the deci- 
sions of the Strafkamynern of first instance and the 
SchwiirgeV'Whte (of the States).^® In the Monarchy the 
Reichsgericht had original and final jurisdiotion over 
cases of high treason against the National Union and the 
Emperor. Under the Republican Constitution the same 
jurisdiction has been preserved in cases of “Hochverrat 
und Landesverrat gegen das Reich.” In addition the 
Reichsgericht has been given jurisdiction over the so- 
called war crime cases.^* 

There are a number of minor or special National Courts 
dealing with cases arising under special legislation. Such 
minor or special courts are the Marine Office {Ober- 
seeamt), created by the Law of July, 1877, for the exam- 
ination of accidents on German commercial ships and on 
foreign ships within the three mile limit; the Patent 
Court; the National Insurance Court, and others.^ By 
the Law for the Protection of the Republic of July, 1922, 
original jurisdiction over all acts made criminal by the 
provisions of Articles 1-3 of this law was assigned to a 

ject of tlie creation of the Reichsgericht see the statement made in the 
Reichstag in 1877 by the Prussian Minister of Justice (Cited by 
Hatschek, II, p. 686). 

^^Art. 103 of the Constitution of 1919. 

“ Art. 135 of the Gericfitsverfassungsgesets^, 

Art. 136. 

*®Boyens, p. 55. 

^‘^Law of December 18, 1919 (RGBL, 1919, p. 2125 ff,), Boyens, p. 66. 
For a more detailed statement of the functions of the Reichsgericht see 
Hatschek, I, p. 98 fC.; II, p. 566 ff. 

^ For a complete list see Hatschek, II, p. 684. 
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newly created National Court for the Protection of the 
Eepuhlie {StaMsg&richtshaf mm Schutze der Republik). 
This law w’as to remain in force for the period of five years 
and the court in question was established for the dura- 
tion of this law. The right of appeal from the decision of 
this court was expressly denied. Since the provisions of 
the law were in some quarters held to constitute a viola- 
tion of Article 103 of the Constitution, it was enacted 
with the majority required for a constitutional amend- 
ment.^® 

The jurisdiction of the National Courts in matters of 
public law has been considm*ed to some extent in con- 
nection with the study of the relation of Reich and States 
and especially with the analysis of the system of National 
control over the activities of the Ldnder in the sphere of 
administration. The judicial control here referred to is 
exercised chiefly by the Reichsgericht, the Staatsge- 
richtshof, and the Reichsverwaltungsgericht The partic- 
ular activities of these courts from the point of view of 
National control over the public functions of the States 
consist of (1) decisions in the form of declaratory judg- 
ments by the Reichsgericht concerning the agreement 
or disagreement of State law with National legislation 
(Article 13) ; (2) decisions in the form of declaratory 
judgments by the Staatsgericht^of, established in con- 
nection with the Reichsgericht, for the settlement of con- 
troversies arising between the National Cabinet and the 
Government of one of the States over the execution or ad- 
nainistration of affairs over which the Reich has the right 
of legislation (Article 16) (3) decisions in the form of 

“For a description of this Court see the author’s “Bavaria and the 
Reich . . . p. 22, 

“See chapter VI, section: Administrative Control with Judicial 
Review. 
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declaratory judgments by the Staatsgerichtshof, to be 
established in connection with the Eeichsverwaltungsge- 
richt, for the settlement of controversies concerning the 
Constitution arising within a State which has no court 
competent to dispose of them, and controversies of a public 
law nature arising between different States and between 
the Keich and one of the States (Article 19).^® 

In addition to the judicial control exercised by the 
Reichsgericht and the Staatsgerichtshof over the activ- 
ities of the States there remains to be mentioned the judi- 
cial control exercised by the Staatsgerichtshof established 
in connection with the Reichsgericht for the trial of the 
National President, the Chancellor, and the members of 
the Cabinet at the request of the Reichstag (Article 59).^® 
However, jurisdiction of the National Courts in public law 
matters is not limited to the activities enumerated above. 
In fact, their primary jurisdiction pertains to cases arising 
under administrative law. The Constitution provides in 
Article 107 for the creation, in the Reich and in the States, 
of administrative courts to protect the individual against 
orders and decrees of administrative authorities. The ad- 
ministrative court for the Reich is to be the Reichsverwal- 
tungsgericht.®® The National Finance Court {Reichs- 
finanssJwf) existing since October 1, 1918, and reorganized 
by the National Law of December 13, 1919, has jurisdic- 
tion over cases arising over National and State payments 
and charges, double-taxation, the question of compatibility 

"The Law of July 9, 1921, by which the Staatsgerichtshof was cre- 
ated in accordance with Article 108 of the Constitution provides that 
until the Reichsverwaltungsgericht has been established the Reichs- 
gericht is to function in its place for the purposes of Articles 16-23 of 
the law in question (Art. 31), i. e. for the purposes of Article 19 of the 
Constitution, 

"I&id., Articles 1-15. 

** See note 18. 
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of State tax regulation witli National la-w, etc. The Na- 
tional Economic Court {ReiGhsiowtschaftsgericht) created 
by the National Law of May 21, 1920, was given jurisdic- 
tion over all cases arising under the change from war time 
to peace time basis, such as controversies concerning the 
compensation by the Reich for land appropriated during 
the war for public use and the settlement of Government 
war contracts. It was given jurisdiction also over all 
cases arising in consequence of the execution of the ar- 
mistice conditions and the terms of peace, and over cases 
arising under the law establishing National responsibility 
for damages done during civil disturbance by illegal action 
of National ofidcials.^’^ The National Court of Arbitration 
{ReichschiedsgerioM) was created by the Law of Decem- 
ber 21, 1920, for the purpose of insuring the uniform regu- 
lation of the payment of the Civil Service employees of 
Reich and Statea®* 

Judicial Review of the Formal Constitutionality of 
National Law- Article 102 of the National Constitution 
declares that ‘‘the judges are independent and subject only 
to the law.” This means in the first place that subordinate 
judges are not subject to control by their superiors in the 
fomulation of their judicial decisions, and in the second 
place that judges are independent of the two other branches 
of the Government except as provided by law.®* The actual 
control provided by law is of a formal and material chax- 

“Hatscliefe, II, pp. 593, 597. 
p. 698. 

“The attempt made by the forces of the extreme Left during the 
debates on Article 102 to establish parliamentary supervision of the 
courts in the form of a legislative repeal of judicial decisions was em- 
phatically opposed by the existing National Socialist Government and 
was consequently abandoned by Its sponsors (Verf. Ber. und Prot., 
p. 263 ff.). 
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acter. As to the formal side^ it is found in the constitution- 
al provision establishing National concurrent legislative 
competency over judicial procedure, and in the constitu- 
tional provisions establishing administrative supervision 
by the National Cabinet over the application of National 
legislation®* by the judges of the State Courts. On the 
material side of their activity the courts are of course 
bound to apply all law passed in a legal manner.®® The 
duty on the part of the courts to apply all law passed in a 
legal manner would seem to imply, on the other hand, the 
right or duty to inquire into the legality of law from this 
point of view.®® In the preceding section attention has 
been called to the fact that German and continental juris- 
prudence distinguish between private and public law, and 
that in Germany as a general rule original jurisdiction 
over cases arising under private law belong to the State 
Courts, while public law is administered in the National 
Courts. 

For the purpose of the present topic we must here con- 
sider another peculiarity of German and continental juris- 
prudence, namely the distinction made between formal and 
material law. This distinction has been defined in the 
chapter dealing with the ordinance power to the effect 
that law in the formal sense is law considered fi*om the 
point of view of the process of enactment, while law in the 
material sense is legislation viewed with regard to its 
material content, i. e. its subject matter. It is from these 
two aspects that we must consider the question of the 
judicial review of National legislation. 

The judicial review of the formal constitutionality of 

“Art. 7, No. 3, and Art. 15 of the Constitution of 1919. 

“ ma.. Articles 14, 103. 

“The question whether and to what extent this right is held to he 
implied will be discussed later in this chapter. 
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National law a^ here discussed is, of course, one incidental 
to actual litigation. It is a PriifungsrecM as applied only 
in the course of a civil, criminal, or administrative suit in 
order to test the law or ordinance upon which the legal 
case before the court is supposed to rest. As such it must 
not he confused with the right given by Articles 15 and 19 
of the National Constitution to particular National Su- 
preme Courts to decide differences of opinion arising 
between governmental organs or public ofi&cials of the Na- 
tional or State Governments concerning constitutional or 
public law mattersL Especial care must be taken not to 
confound it with the kind of judicial examination be- 
stowed on the Eeichsgericht by Article 13, Section 2, of 
the Constitution of the Eeich, namely to decide whether or 
not State law agrees from its material aspect, i. e. in re- 
spect to Its subject matter, with the law of the Eeich and 
with the National Constitution as part of this law. This 
examination by the Eeichsgericht originating from Article 
13, Section 2, is not an incidental one arising in the course 
of legal proceedings, but one conducted at the request of 
the Cabinet of the Eeich or that of one of the States con- 
cerned.®' Article 13, Section 2, Professor Kahl declared 
before the National Assembly, was not intended to inter- 
fere with the right of the ordinary courts to examine and 
decide the question of the agreement of State law with 
National legislation when exercised, in the course of actual 
litigation.®® But while it wais not intended to interfere, it 
is, according to Poetzsch, nevertheless expected to prevent 
conjaicting decisions of the ordinary courts concerning the 
compatibility of State legislation and National law. 

The examination of the legality of law, incidental to 
regular litigation as we are here considering it, must ex- 

^ Giese, p. 99. 

®Heilfron, III, p. 545; also Poetzsci, p. 60. 
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tend to the examination of the following questions: 1. 
Whether the law to be applied has been passed in accord- 
ance with the constitutional provisions, in other words, 
whether it is really law; 2, whether the law to be applied 
is superseded by later legislation; 3. whether it is sus- 
pended by a higher law. 

It is self-evident that the courts alone can exercise the 
Prufung^reeht in the case of the second question, i. e. 
whether the law to be applied is still in force or whether 
it has been superseded by later legislation. The relation 
of higher or superior to lower or inferior law implied in 
question three is in this connection to be defined as the 
relation between the superior State law and the inferior 
law of communal and other administmtive units, and be- 
tween the higher National and the lower State law. It is 
clear that the courts must have the Priifiingsrecht con- 
cerning the question whether the law appealed to is the 
law applicable in the case or whether there is a higher law 
which must rule.’^® It is this question which is implied in 
all cases of ordinary litigation involving the examination 
by the State Courts and by the Reichsgericht of the mate- 
rial agreement of Sitate law with National law including 
the law of the National Constitution. An interesting illus- 
tration of the exercise of this right by both the State 
Courts and the Reichsgericht is found in a case reviewed 
by the latter in its decision of November 18, 1921. 

By the law of September, 1920, the State of Lippe had 
cancelled the annuities formerly paid by the pre-revolu- 
tionary rulers of the State to two members of a side-line of 
the ruling house. In consequence of the enforced abdica- 
tion of the ruling house the former incumbent ceased the 
payment of these annuities. The law in question decreed 


” Hatscliek, I, p. 27. 
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tlie indemnification of the partis concerned on a basis con- 
sidered by them to be confiscatory. The resnlt was a pri- 
vate suit in the Landgericlit in Detmold and in second 
instance in the Olerlcmdesgerieht in Celle. In both in- 
stances the State Courts decided in favor of the plaintiff 
on the ground that the State law was found incompatible 
with Article 153 of the National Constitution. In the 
final revision of the case the Eeichsgericht, agreeing with 
the lower courts, upheld the charge of confiscation and 
declared the State law invalid for the reason advanced by 
the State Courts. According to Article 153 of the National 
Constitution private property can be expropriated only 
for the benefit of the commonwealth, and only upon proper 
indemnification for the fixation of which access to the 
courts must not be denied. As the Eeichsgericht pointed 
out, the State law in question did not adduce the principle 
of pro horn publkto as the reason for the expropriation. 
Furthermore, it excluded the judicial process for the fixa- 
tion of an indemnity higher than that provided in the law 
itself. In its argument the Eeichsgericht said : “The judge 
must apply the law pertaining to the case. Finding that 
State law is incompatible with National law, he is under 
Article 13, Section 2, authorized and obliged to declare 
the State law invalid and to refrain from applying the 
jsame.” The Eeichsgericht disclaimed the right to review 
tthe definition of the meaning of the State law by the lower, 
i. e. the State Oo'urts. On the other hand, it assumed the 
right to establish the meaning of Article 153 of the Na- 
tional Constitution for the purpose of determining the 
agreement or disagreement of the State law in question 
with the established meaning of Article 163. In the re- 
vision of the case the State Supreme Court had denied the 
right of judicial review (Prufungsrecht) with regard to 
the question whethw the confiscation of the private prop- 
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erty concerned was justified from the point of view of the 
benefit of the commonwealth. To this the Keichsgericht 
replied that the right to such judicial review must be 
claimed “with regard to the examination of the observation 
and recognition of the constitutional principle referred to.” 
For “the judicial examination of this question lies within 
the limits of the judicial task of applying the law pertain- 
ing to the case.” 

When we come to consider the first question we find that 
matters are not so simple. The judicial right to inquire 
whether law is formally law, i. e. w'hether it has been en- 
acted in a constitutional manner, has been denied by such 
authorities as Anschutz, Giese, Arndt, and othera®^ The 
first two base their denial on Article 70 of the National 
Constitution which states that “the National President 
shall compile {am fertigen) the laws constitutionally en- 
acted {verfassungsmassig zustande gelcommen ) and within 
one month publish them in the Reichsgesetshlatt” The 
argument advanced by Anschutz and Giese runs as fol- 
lows:®® According to Article 70 the President must pro- 
mulgate all laws which have been enacted in the manner 
prescribed by the Constitution. He must therefore refuse 
to promulgate those not so enacted. Hence he is not only 
authorized but compelled to examine whether a law has or 

»RGZ, vol. 103, pp. 200-203. 

“Anschiitz, pp. 129-130; Giese, p. 222; Arndt, pp. 126-127, 180; Meyer- 
Anschfitz, p. 736 ff. Anschdtz calls attention to the fact that this ques- 
tion was seriously discussed in the Terfassunffsausschuss. The judicial 
Priifungsrecht was asserted by Preuss and Representative Duringer; it 
was denied by Representatives Ablass, Kahl, and Sinzheimer. As no 
agreement could be reached, the question was intentionally left un- 
decided (Verf. Ber. und Prot., p. 483 ff.). 

“ This argument is based on Laband who holds that the promulgation 
of a law by the Executive presupposes the guarantee for the fulfillment 
of the constitutional conditions for the expression of the legislative 
will (Laband, Das Staatsrecht des Deutschen Reiches, II, p. 43), 
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has not been passed in a constitutional manner. Amdt 
denies the judicial right to examine the formal constitu- 
tionality of law, not because “some one has compiled the 
law {amgefertigt), but because the law is the supreme 
will of the State.” As Arndt points out, the essence of 
promulgation under the republican constitutional system 
is the same as that under the Monarchy. It includes the 
guarantee that the text of the law as published in the 
Beichsgesetsiblatt agrees with that of the law voted upon 
by the Eeichstag, and that the Eeichstag in enacting the 
law has done so in accordance with the noms of the Con- 
stitution regulating legislative procedure. Thus Article 70 
clearly empowers the National President to examine, prior 
to its promulgation, the formal constitutionality of Na- 
tional legislation. Under this assumption the courts must 
of course be denied the same right.*® 

But this conclusion is questioned by Professors Schack, 
Poetzsch, and others. The former holds that such pro- 
mulgation by the National President does not deprive the 
courts of the right to examine the formal constitutionaliiy 
of an act of legislation. Defending the independence of 
the legislature in the modem “Eechtsstaat” he holds that 
the Eeichstag is the sole authority and judge of the consti- 
tutionaJily of its own legislation. As far as the interests 
of the executive department are concerned, all laws passed 
by the legislature are per se law constitutionally enacted. 
Article 70, then, states no more than that the Presi- 
dent shall compile th^ lawsi, thus constitutionally en- 
acted, and publish them within one month in the BeicM- 
gesetzblatt. As Schack stands out for the independence of 
the Eeichstag, soi he asserts also the freedom of the courts 
from domination by the executive. Hence he holds that 
the right of the eO'urte to examine the formal constitution- 


•’Amdt, p. 180. 
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ality of the law to be applied cannot be denied, even if we 
follow Laband and assume promulgation to presuppose 
constitutional enactment For this supposition would 
merely justify the President in promulgating, but would 
not bind the courts to apply, the law in question. Thus he 
reserves for the courts the right to examine the formal 
constitutionality of National law.®^ Poetzsch’s argument 
is briefly that “the promulgation of a law which has been 
duly countersigned by the competent Ministers, justifies 
{begriindet) the assumption that the law has been consti- 
tutionally enacted. The judicial Priifung»recht of its con- 
stitutionality is not affected thereby.” 

The reason for this divergence of opinion concerning the 
meaning and effect of Article 70 upon the right of the 
courts to examine the formal constitutionality of National 
law seems to lie in the fact that the parties concerned fail 
to agree upon the premises. Article 70 states that the 
President shall compile {amf&rtigeiv) the laws constitu- 
tionally enacted and publish them within one month in the 
ReiclisgesetzblaU. Thus this article implies two distinct 
duties. It orders the President to compile the laws consti- 
tutionally enacted and to publish them after compilation. 
As far as the courts are concerned law is law only after 
it has thus been compiled and published- Granting that 
the President by compiling and publishing the law assumes 
the responsibility of its constitutional enactment by the 
Reichstag, is it logical and reasonable to assume that the 
publication of the law in the Reichsgesetzhlatt is expected 
to imply the guarantee that the President has duly or 

“Schack, Die Frage der rickterliclien Priifung von Gesetz und Ver- 
ordnung wahrend der Umwdlzung Im Reich . . . ; and Zur richterlichen 
Prfifung der Rechtmassigkeit der Gesetze und Verordnungen im neaen 
Reichs- und preussischen Recht. . . . 

“ Poetzsch, p. 133. Poetzsch cites Triepel in support of this opinion. 
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properly compiled the law, and that he has published it in 
the manner prescribed by the Constitution? 

To answer this question we must first analyze the mean- 
ing of the term ausfertigen, and the conditions set in tbe 
Constitution for the publication of a law. Amfertigmg, 
as described by Hatsehek, means two distinct things. In 
the first place, it naturally requires an examination into 
the authenticity of the text to be published with that voted 
upon by the Eeichstag. In the second place, Ausf&rtigung 
implies the countersigning of the law by the responsible 
Ministers.*® Upon the guarantee that these two conditions 
have been fulfilled, together with its lawful publication, 
depends the documentary character of the law and the duty 
of the courts to apply it as such. 

The conditions of publication of the law are determined 
by various provisions of the Constitution. Thus Article 70 
says that the Pi’esident shall compile the laws constitution- 
ally enacted and within one month publish them in the 
Beichsgesetsiblatt. However, subsequent articles contain 
sevOTal modifications of this provision. Article 72 for in- 
stance declares that “the promulgation of a National law 
is to be deferred for two months, if one-third of the Eeichs- 
tag so demands,” and that laws which the Eeichstag and 
the Eeichsrat declare to be urgent may be promulgated by 
the National President regardless of this demand.” Arti- 
cle 73, Section 2, stipulates that law whose promulga- 
tion is deferred at the demand of at least one-third of the 
Eeddhstag shall be submitted to the people, if one-twentieth 
of the qualified voters so petition.” 

In the pre-constitutional period of absolute monarchism 
the publication of a law by the monarch was considered to 
guarantee the documentary character of the law. Counter- 

Art, 50 of the Constitution of 1919. 
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signature by responsible ministers was not considered, for 
the simple reason that such ministers if responsible at all 
were so only to the monarch. This conception was adhered 
to by the majority opinion of the leading German jurists 
of the Empire such as Laband, Lukas, and others.®’' Con- 
sequently the publication of the law by the monarch was 
held to constitute a binding order upon the courts to apply 
the law thus promulgated wdthout examination as to its 
formal antecedents. The courts were considered to be 
l^itimately interested only in the actual fact of its publi- 
cation which was not dependent on any conditions except 
the discretion of the monarch.®® 

Article 70 of the Republican Constitution, as we have 
seen, makes the Ausfertigung of constitutionally enacted 
laws and their subsequent publication a duty, not a dis- 
cretionary power. Article 50 establishes as one of the con- 
ditions of the Ausfertigung the countersignature by the 
National Chancellor or a responsible Minister;®* and 
finally, Articles 72 and 73 prescribe certain important ex- 
ceptions as to the time of promulgation as fixed in Article 
70. In other words;, the Republican Constitution makes 
the guarantee of the documentary character of a law 
dependent upon certain definite actions whose execution it 
imposes as a duty upon the National President. To take 
the position of Anschutz, Giese, and others, to the effect 
that the courts must accept the mere fact of the publica- 
tion of a law in the Reichsgesetzljlatt as proof of its formal 
constitutionality would be tantamount to the assumption 

"For references to Laband, Lukas, and others as well as to those 
opposing this view see Hatschek, II, p. 97. 

“Promulgation of National law by the Emperor implied the right to 
inquire into the formal, but not into the material, constitutionality of 
the law (See Arndt, Verfassung des Deutschen Reichs [of 1871], p. 166 
ft.; also Dambitsch, p. 60 ff., 236 fl.). 

“ Giese, p. 222, Poetzsch, p. 133. 
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that the National President is the sole judge of the proper 
fulfillment of these duties imposed upon him by the Con- 
stitution. This, however, is contrary to the fundamental 
conceptions of responsible Government as the emential 
foundation of the RechtsstcMt. 

As the Constitution charges the courts with the applica- 
tion of the law, the courts have not only the right but the 
duty to answer for themselves the question whether the 
law which they are asked by the Eeichstag through pro- 
mulgation by the President, to apply, is actually law in the 
meaning of the Constitution. In the Rechtsstaat the mini- 
mum guarantee of the legality of law is given by the proof 
of its formal constitutionality, i. e. its documentary char- 
acter. This, as shown, depends as much upon the fulfill- 
ment of the President’s duties of compiling and publishing 
the law in accordance with the specific provisions of the 
Constitution, as upon the question of the observance by 
the Eeichstag of the constitutional procedure in the 
course of the enactment of the law. Thus we may well 
accept that definition of Article 70 which gives to the 
National President the right to examine, before promul- 
gation, the constitutionality of the law within the limits 
of its formal enactment by the Eeichstag. But we must 
also accept and assert the right of the courts to examine 
the constitutionality of the law within the limits of its 
lompilation and publication by the National President. 

The error of the legal authorities leading to the conflict- 
ing opinions here discussed seems to lie in the fact that 
they have failed to analyze the extent and character of the 
Prufimgsrecht claimed or denied by them respectively for 
the Naitional President or the courts.^* The examination 

"This conclusion, seems to agree with the position assumed by 
Hatschek. Considering the sources of the law to be applied by the 
courts, he holds that the courts have the right to examine whether the 
laws to be applied by them are really valid. This, he states, "means 
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of the legality of law incidental to regular litigation does 
therefore extend also to the first of the three questions 
enumerated above, namely whether a law to be applied is 
really law.^^ The preceding reasoning shows that, with 
due regard to Article 70 and the Pnifimgsreoht which it 
confers upon the President, the right of the courts to 
examine the formal constitutionality of a law to the extent 
of the legality of its compilation and publication must be 
conceded. 

Judicial Review of the Legality of Ordinances. For 

the same reason that the Priifungerecht of the courts is 
recognized in questions involving the superiority or in- 
feriority of one legal norm or set of norms over another, 
the right to examine the legality of executive or adminis- 
trative ordinances is recognized. In the analysis of the 
functional relations between the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government it has been shown that gen- 
erally speaking the National President has no ordinance 
power, except that granted him under Article 48 for the 
maintenance or reestablishment of public order. In the 

especially, wlietlier they have been properly promulgated (including 
the question whether they have been properly compiled and whether 
the compilation has been countersigned by the responsible Minister}.” 
He accepts the interpretation of Article 70 which assigns to the Presi- 
dent the responsibility for the compilation of the laws, and he asserts 
the constitutional enactment of the law thus compiled. In the chapter 
dealing with the compilation and publication of laws he definitely 
states that “the Ausfertigung of the original law (by the President) 
gives to its content the presnmptio juris et de jure which the courts 
must respect. The judge must not reexamine the documentation by 
the head of the State of the constitutional enactment of the law, it 
being assumed, however, that this documentation be free from inten- 
tional faults (frei von Willensmangeln)” (Hatschek, II, pp. 96-97). 

“The question whether the law to be applied has been passed in 
accordance with the constitutional provisions for the enactment of 
legislation. 
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chapter dealing with the ordinance power of the National 
Government, i. e, the National Chancellor and the Oati- 
net Ministers, ordinancesi have been considered as belong- 
ing to three classes, namely: 1. Administrative ordinances 
proper {Yenmltwigsverordnungeiu or Verwaltungsvor- 
schriften). 2, Administrative ordinances for the execution 
of National l^slation {Ausfuhrm-gsverordmngen) or, 
as they are called in Article 77 of the Republican National 
Constitution, “die zur Ausfiihrung der Reichsgesetze erfor- 
derlichen allgemeinen Verwaltungsvorschriften,” 3. Emer- 
gency ordinances {Notverordmmgen or ReGhtsverordnm- 
gen). 

The first class has been defined as ordinances issued by 
the Government or the heads of the individual services, 
bureaus, etc. for the organization of the details of the 
service and for the regulation of the ofllcial relations of 
superiors and subordinates. As such they are directed to 
the individuals of the public service and not to the body of 
private citizens. In German constitutional theory and 
practice the right to issue this class of ordinances is held 
to be implied in the constitutional delegation of the execu- 
tive and administrative powera 

The definition of the second class, i. e. those issued by 
the Evening or the individual Cabinet Minister for the 
execution of National laws, is subject to controversy. As 
shown in more detail in Chapter XI, one group of jurists 
holds that these ordinances, issued by the Eegierung and 
directed solely to the officials of the public service, must 
' not attempt to define in detail the general provisions of the 
law for the execution of which they are issued. In othCT 
words, they must not assume the a^ect of co-legislative 
norms directed to the body of private citizens. Another 
group is of the opinion that they may do so, i. e. they may 
contain legal norms for -the specialization of the general 
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terms of the National law. It is conceded, however, that 
such ordinances must remain within the meaning and in- 
tent of the law in, question. According to this view these 
ordinances are not law in the sense that they offer new or 
additional legal norms, but they nevertheless partake of 
the character of Reclitsvewrdnmiffefi to the extent of being 
co-legislative within the general terms of the National law 
for the execution of which they are issued. It is appar- 
ently because of this failure of the German juristic author- 
ities to agree on the definition of Article 77. that the 
Eeichstag has assumed the almost general practice of 
including in the particular law enacted a special clause 
authorizing the Eegierung or the Cabinet Minister con- 
cerned to issue the ordinances required. According to this 
special legislative authorization such ordinances may be, 
as the case requires^ co-legislative to the extent of supple- 
menting or explaining in detail the general provisions of 
the law for the execution of which they are issued, but 
within the meaning and intent of that law. 

The Eepublican Constitution as promulgated in 1919 
does not grant the Eeichsregierung the right to issue 
emergency ordinances, i. e. ordinances of the third kind. 
But as shown in Chapter XI, the National Government has 
found it expedient to request such authorization by way of 
a constitutional amendment. So far no definite steps seem 
to have been taken in that direction by the Eeichstag.*® 

Considering the mode and extent of the Prilfimgsrecht 
of the courts concerning the legality of ordinances it may 
be stated that this right is practically unlimited. In the 
first place, the court may inquire whether the ordinance in 
question is purely administrative or whether it is a so- 
called co-legislative ordinance. This is done by establish- 


“ Chapter XI, pp. 506-607. 
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ing the abseace or presence in the ordinance of legal norms 
affecting the rights of private citizens. If the ordinance 
under consideration is found to be not a purely administra- 
tive ordinance, but an ordinance issued for the esxecution 
of a general law and containing legally binding rules af- 
fecting the conduct of private citizens, then the court may 
or must examine the question whether the legal norms 
contained in the Ausfuhrwigsvevordnwng are merely speci- 
fications or explanations of the general principles of the 
law itself, remaining within the meaning and purpose of 
that law, or whether the legal norms contained in the ordi- 
nance constitute an enlargement of the general principles 
of the law and as such impose rules of conduct different 
from and in addition to those of the law in question. If 
the former is found to be the case, i. e. if the ordinance 
is found to contain legal norms specifying or explaining 
the general terms of the law for the execution of which 
they were issued, then the court may or must inquire 
whether or not the ordinance under consideration was 
issued by virtue of a special act of legislation authorizing 
the mater of the ordinance. If, on the other hand, the 
court finds that the legal norms contained in the ordinance 
transcend the meaning and intent of the law for whose 
execution it has been issued, i. e. if it is found that the 
ordinance contains new law in excess of and incompatible 
with the original provisions of the law in question, then 
the court must, of course, inquire whether the Reichstag 
has, by a majority required for a constitutional amend- 
ment, delegated to the author of the particular ordinance 
the right to legislate in this specific instance and on the 
subject in question. 

Hatsch^ calls this right of the courts to examine tee 
l^ality of ordinances the formal and material (sachliche) 
Priif'mg^eoht, but he adds that this material Priifmgs- 
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7'echt must always be one of tbe legality, not of the expe- 
diency (Ziceckmassigkeit) , of tbe ordinance.^® Tbe ques- 
tion wbetber tbe expediency of an ordinance is subject to 
judicial review was under consideration in a case decided 
by tbe Reicbsgericbt on July 8, 1920. Tbe military com- 
mander of tbe fortress of Marienburg had ordered the 
military occupation of a bridge at Dirscbau (Prussia) and 
had suspended tbe toll levy for tbe period of tbe occupa- 
tion, from August 5, 1914 to March 15, 1915. Tbe bridge 
in question being under the control of tbe Prussian River 
Administration, the Prussian State sued the Reich for the 
loss of tbe toll for tbe period mentioned. The suit -was 
brought under tbe provision of tbe National Law of May 
22, 1910, on the ground that the ordinance complained of 
partook of the character of a traffic police regulation which 
tbe military commander w’as not authorized to issue. The 
Reichsgericht sustained tbe two adverse decisions of the 
lower courts. It agreed that tbe Law of May 22, 1910, pro- 
viding for legal redress against the Reich for ultra vires 
actsi on the part of National officials, was applicable in the 
case of military ordinances as ■well as traffic police regula- 
tions. The ordinance in question, tbe Reicbsgericbt ruled, 
was a military and not a traffic police regulation. The 
Commandant in passing the ordinance was exercising his 
military authority for the purpose of keeping tbe bridge 
open for purely military exigencies. Tbe argument ad- 
duced by the plaintiff, that this purpose could have been 
achieved without the suspension of the toll charge, was 
met by the Reichsgericht to the effect that the discretionary 
action of a National official can be held subject to judicial 
review only in the special instances! where purely arbitrary 
action can be proved, and that “with the exception of very 


“ Hatschek, I, p. 30. 
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special cases the expediency of an administrative ordinaace 
is no more subject to judicial investigation in the course of 
a damage suit in the civil law courts than it is subject to 
the review of the administrative courts in accordance with 
the judicial practice of the Supreme Administrative Court 
of Prussia.” This principle, the court concluded, applies 
generally to ordinances issued by military authorities dur- 
ing the course of the war for purposes of military expe- 
dienqi’.** 

Hatschek’s use of the term “sachliches (material) 
Priifungsrecht” as applied tO' the examination of the legal- 
ity of the kind of ordinances here considered is rather 
misleading. For in all these instances of examination the 
court is concerned with the subject matter of the ordinance 
only from the point of view of establishing by the absence 
or presence of such matter the formal character of the 
ordinances as one of the three classes mentioned or defined. 
It is thus concerned only in order to decide thereafter 
whether each particular ordinance has been passed in 
accordance with the legal process prescribed for each of the 
classes to which it has been found to belong. This right 
of judimal examination is not identical with the right of 
the courts to inquire into the legality of a Bechtsveror& 
mmg from the point of view of its material agreement with 
the constitutional limitations of the legislative competfflcy 
of the Reich." The judicial PrufungsrecM of ordinances 
with regar d to their material legality in the wider and real 
sense the courts can claim only for ordinances passed by 

, “BQ-Z^ vol. 99, 1920, pp. 254-257. la tMs -oonaection see also the 
decision- of the ReidSsgericIit of Jan. 8, 1924, reported below (Note 48 
, 'and corresponding text). 

-" The material Rrtt/ttnpsrecM of the courts of ordinances in this 
respect is merely one phase of the general Question of the -judicial 
right to exai^ne into the constitutionality of ordinary law. On this 
■ subject see Sohack, cited in note 34. 
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the President under Article 48 of the National Kepuhlican 
Constitution/® and for those issued by the Cabinet or Min- 
isters by virtue of special legislative authorization and by 
way of constitutional authorization through the so-called 
enabling acts dealt with above/^ 

There have been numerous decisions by the State Courts, 
the Reichsgericht, and the Staatsgerichtshof involving both 
the formal and material constitutionality or legality of 
ordinances issued under the authorization of Article 48 
and the enabling acts granted from 1919 to 1925. By ordi- 
nance of April 13, 1919, President Ebert had declared a 
state of siege over the Free State of Braunschweig. In 
this instance the state of siege was declared under author- 
ity of Article 68 of the Imperial Constitution then still in 
force within the limitations of the Transition Law of 
March 4, 1919. By the limitations of this law the functions 
of the former Emperor were temporarily transferred to the 
Provisional National President, those of the Reichstag 
to the National A^mbly, and those of the Bundesrat to 
the 8taatenmmehuss created by the Provisional Constitu- 
tion of February 10, 1919. 

In the execution of the ordinance National troops en- 
tered the State. They were opposed by State soldiery one 
of which was killed in resisting the National forces. The 
children of the deceased sued the State of Braunschweig 
for the damage incurred by the death of their father. The 
lower State Court and the State Court of Appeal found a 
verdict in favor of the plaintiffs. The State appealed to 
the Reichsgericht for a revision of the verdict. 

"Corresponding to Articles 19 and 68 of the Imperial Constitution 
then still in force within the limitations of the Provisional Constitution 
of February 10, 1919, and the Transition Law of March 4 of the same 
year (See the following decision of the Reichsgericht). 

" Chapter XI, section: Enabling Acts and Cabinet Legislation. 
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Plaintiff in error claimed that the presidential ordi- 
nance had been issued in violation of Article 19 of the 
former Imperial Constitution which provided that: “If the 
States of the Confederation do not fulfill their constitu- 
tional duties, they may be compelled to do so by execution. 
This execution shall be decided upon by the Bundesrat and 
carried out by the Emperor.” The State of Braunschweig 
as plaintiff in error argued that the ordinance of Presi- 
dent Ebert should have been decided upon by the Stmten- 
ausschuss as the provisional successor of the former 
Bundesrat. On the basis of this argument the State 
denied the “Kechtmassigkeit” of the ordinance and conse- 
quently the charge of a violation of duty on the part of 
the State authorities in ordering the resistance of the 
State troops to the National forces. The State of Braun- 
schweig further claimed that the right to declare a state 
of siege under Article 68 of the Imperial Constitution ap- 
plied only to local disturbances and that execution of this 
state of siege could therefore only be local. Execution 
against a whole State, being authorized only under Arti- 
cle 19, was declared to require the consent of the Btmten- 
amschuss. 

According to the construction of Article 68 by the 
Eeich^ericht there was no such local limitation of the 
state of siege implied in the provisions of this article. 
Under Article 68 the former Emperor, and since March 4, 
1919, the National President, could enforce the declaration 
of a state of siege without reference to Article 19, i. e. 
without previously securing the consent of the Bundesrat 
or Sta^emmssehuss. Concerning this point the Eeichs- 
gerichtsaid: 

Article 68 of the former National Constitution made the 
declaration of a state of siege dependent upon the endangering 
of public security in the territory of the Confederation. The 
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question of existence of the danger premised had to be decided 
at the time by the National President in accordance Trith his 
duty and in his discretion. There exists no judicial right to 
examine these premises unless it is asserted that the exercise 
of this discretionary power constitutes a purely arbitrary act. 
An assertion of this kind, for which all foundation is lacking, 
has not been advanced. Nor did the provision of the Con- 
stitution stipulate the declaration of the state of siege only for 
the purpose of combating local disturbances. It enabled the 
Emperor and later the National President to declare the Aiis- 
naJumezustand over every part of the federal territory. Hence 
military action against the entire territory of the State of 
Braunschweig was admissible without a concurrent decision 
of the Staatemussohuss.*^ 

In so far as the legality of the presidential ordinance 
was denied on the basis that it was not issued in accord- 
ance with the procedure prescribed by Article 19 of the 
Imperial Constitution then still in force, the question in- 
volved was one of the formal constitutionality of the oi*di- 
nance. To the extent, however, to which the legality of the 
ordinance was denied on the ground of an alleged disregard 
of the material (geographical) limitations of Article 68 of 
the Imperial Constitution, the question of the legality of 
the ordinance was one affecting its material agreement 
with the Constitution, 

With regard to the judicial PrufungsrecM of ordinances 
issued under the so-called enabling acts it should be remem- 
bered that the object and effect of these acts was the 
constitutional authorization of the National Government 
to legislate by a simplified process through cabinet or 
ministerial ordinances as the case might be. These ordi- 
nances, containing as they did new law, are therefore to be 

“ Decision of the Relchsgericht of Jan. 8, 1924 (RGZ, vol. 107, 1924, 
pp. 396-400). 
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classed as National legislation. This being so, the ques- 
tion of the judicial right to examine their validity or con- 
stitutionality, material as well as formal, will have to he 
discussed below in connection with the study of the judicial 
review of the material constitutionality of National legis- 
lation. 

Judidal Review of the Material Constitutionality of 
National Law. The legal right of the courts to review or 
examine National law from the point of view of its material 
compatibility with the provisions of the National Consti- 
tution may be established in two ways: It may be based 
upon a definite grant of such a right by the Constitution; 
or, where such a specific authorization does not exist, the 
courts may establish the practice of such review on the 
basis of a right assumed to be implied in the general intent 
of the Constitution or in the intent of some particular pro 
vision. The implied right can be assumed only when the 
Constitution does not contain or imply a denial of this 
right. 

There is no provision in the German National Constitu- 
tion of 1919 giving to the State Courts charged with the 
application of National law the right to examine in ordi- 
nary litigation its material constitutionality. On the 
other hand, there is no specific provision explicitly deny- 
ing such a right In the absence of such definite provisions 
it would seem that the general principle of the supremacy 
of National over State law, expressed in Article 13, Sec- 
tion 1, of the Constitution, would tend to work in favor 
. of- the application of National law by the State Courts 
without the right of examination as to its material con- 
stitutionality. Nevertheless^ it is quite thinkable that in 
actual practice a State Court might dismiss a case on the 
ground that the National law under which it arises is 
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unconstitutional. It may be accepted as certain, however, 
that in such an emergency the National Cabinet would not 
wait until such a case should reach the Reichsgericht by 
way of appeal, but would immediately make it an issue 
under Article 15. In other words, the National Cabinet 
would appeal to the Staatsgerichtshof for a decision en- 
forcing the application of National law by the State 
authorities. Whether the Staatsgerichtshof would con- 
sider the question of the material unconstitutionality of 
the National law in question cannot here be answered. 
The decision of the Staatsgerichtshof would not be one of 
private law litigation but one of a declaratory judgment 
concerning a public law matter.^® 

The chief argument over the question whether the courts 
have the right to examine National law with regard to 
its material constitutionality does, however, not center 
around the Staatsgerichtshof acting under Article 15, but 
around the Reichsgericht functioning under Article 13, 
Section 2. During the discussions of the general question 
of the judicial review in the National Assembly a resolu- 
tion is supposed to have been introduced to the effect that 
Article 13, Section 2, should be construed to establish the 
right of the National Supreme Court (Reichsgericht) to 
examine not only the agreement of State law with National 
law, but also the material constitutionality of National 
l^slation. However, no action was taken on this motion.®® 
In the consideration of the same question before the Ver- 
fassungsamschms Dr. Ablass proposed that what is now 
Article 108 of the Constitution, providing for the creation 

"See chapter VI, section: Administrative Control with Judicial 
Review. 

“See Marx, “Art. 13, Abs. 2, der Reichaverfassung,” pp. 221-222. 
Heilfron’s edition of the debates of the Naiionalversammlung does not 
seem to support the interpretation of Marx with regard to the resolu- 
tion in question (Heilfron, III, p. 626). 
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of tlie Staatsgericlitstliof, sliould be enlarged to embody a 
definite statement excluding from the competency of the 
Staatsgericbtsbof the right to examine the constitution- 
ality of National law and ordinances, but that at the 
request of one hundred members of the Reichstag the 
Staat^erichtshof should be authorized to examine the 
constitutionality of National legislation and ordinances, 
and that its decisions ^ould be generally binding. The 
resolution was tabled. In the lively discussion on this 
subject Preussi, National Minister of the Interior, expressed 
himself in favor of judicial review in the interpretation of 
Gneist as opposed to that of Laband. While Laband holds 
that the mere fact of the promulgation of a National law 
precludes the right of judicial review, Gneist, though ad- 
mitting the impossibility of the court’s examination into 
the details of its formal enactment, nevertheless insists 
on the judicial right of examining the material compati- 
bility of National legislation with the provision of the 
Constitution. Agreeing with Gneist, Preuss stated that 
in his opinion German constitutional theory and practice 
assume the ecsistence of such a right except where and when 
it is ^eciflcally excluded. He therefore opposed the in- 
clusion of the motion proposed by Dr. Ablass on the ground 
that it implied a negation of the principle of the ReoMs- 
stmt in so far as it contained in its first sentence a prin- 
cipal denial of the Prufunffs/redhV'^ He was supported by 
Dr. Dtiringer of the German National party and by mem- 
bers of the Socialist groups. On the other hand, the 
Prufungsreeht was denied with great vigor by Professor 
Kahl who stated that he alwuys had taught the non-ex- 
istence of that right and that he was still teaching it, 
basing his attitude upon the principal teaching of Laband 


" Verf. Ber. und Prot., p, 483 ff. 
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that the promulgation of a law guarantees its constitution- 
ality in every way. The position of Kahl was supported hy 
the Socialist, Dr. Sinzheimer, who disagreed in this par- 
ticular with Kahl but favored the motion of Dr. Ablass, 
which was later rejected.®* 

The question was thus left purposely undecided by the 
framers of the Constitution and aside from the stipula- 
tion of Article 13, Section 2, there is no constitutional pro- 
vision which could be interpreted as either implying the 
right or the denial of the Judicial examination into the 
question of the material constitutionality of National 
law. But the issue thus left open by the framers of the 
Constitution and by the Constitution itself has passed into 
the constitutional legal literature as one of the many 
controversies concerning the future development of the 
constitutional practice in republican Germany, In this 
controversy the positive side favoring the right of the 
courts to examine the material constitutionality of Nation- 
al law is tahen by such authorities as Triepel, Poetzsch, 
Hubrich, Btlhler, Eber-Mayer, and Marx,®* while the nega- 
tive position is represented by Anschutz, Schack, Arndt, 
Wittmayer, Jellinek, Hatschek, Thoma, and others.®* 

In a general way it may be said that the legal authorities 
opposing the judicial review of National law do so on the 
basis of the superiority of National over State law, i. e. on 
the assumption that the constitutionality of National law 
cannot be questioned on account of this superiority. Hat- 
schek, for instance, denying the right of the State Courts 
to question the constitutionality of National law in the 
course of ordinary litigation, calls attention to the fact 

“For references to these authors see Thoma, Das richterliche 
Prfifungsrecht, p. 269. 

»md., p. 270. 
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that even the judicial review by the Eeichsgericht of State 
law is not based upon the principle involved here, i. e. of 
its actual agreement with the National Constitution, but 
rather on the doctrine of superiority of National law over 
State legislation. In other words, Hatschek holds that 
the National Constitution is superior to State legisla- 
tion only in so far as or because it is National law.” The 
theory to which Hatschek here refers, namely that there is 
no difference of rank or quality between constitutional and 
ordinary law, is common to Europe in general. England 
has laws which relate to the organization and functions of 
the Government and which as such are sometimes called 
constitutional.” France had its written constitutions 
prior to the second Empire, but what is considered as the 
Constitution of modem Prance is only a collection of sepa- 
rate laws regulating the affairs of government Neither 
in England nor in France have the courts the right to 
examine ordinary legislation with respect to its agree 
ment with these so-called constitutional laws. The Swiss 
Constitution specifically states that in disputes between 
the Federal and Cantonal Governments in which the Fed- 
eral Court has been given jurisdiction, “the laws and gen- 
eral decrees of the Federal Assembly, and the treaties ap- 
proved by them, shall be the supreme law for the Federal 
tribunal.”®'^ The new Oo'ustitution of Austria of 1919 
definitely states in Article 89 that “the examination of the 
legality {Giiltiglceit) of laws properly promulgated does 
not come under the jurisdiction of the courts.” 

? Hatschek, I, p. 29. . 

“ Dicey, Law of the. Constitution, 8; ed., pp. 84, 87. 

'”Art"U3. 

"^The Constitution of Czechoslovakia, on the other hand, declares 
Phal "laws which conflict with the Constitution are void” (Ait. 1) and 
that the Ccmstltutional Court decides whether a law conflicts with the 
Constitution (Art 2). - 
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While the opponents of the right of judicial review of 
National law thus generally base their opposition on the 
doctrine of the superiority of National law over State 
legislation, the advocates of this right claim that the denial 
of the authority to question the constitutionality of Na- 
tional law as distinguished from that of State law con- 
stitutes a one-sided interpretation of Article 13, Section 2, 
in favor of the Reich to the disadvantage of the Lhnder. 
Triepel and Marx call attention to what they consider an 
important fact, namely, that while the National Constitu- 
tion may not require the protection of the courts, the States 
are not in such a fortunate podtion.®® As Mars points out, 
the interests of a Sitate may be threatened by a prospective 
National law considered not in agreement with the mate- 
rial provisions of the National Constitution or transcend- 
ing the material legislative competency of the Reich, He 
proceeds to show that there is no possible legal way for the 
State to prevent the passage of such a law if all the legis- 
lative factors of the Reich are in favor of its enactment. 
Since no State or National Court is supposed to question 
the constitutionality of the National law, the only redress 
which the State has in such a case is to deny the applica- 
tion of the law in the State Courts. But as shown above,*® 
this would lead to a conflict between the National Cabinet 
and the State Government under Article 15 of the Consti- 
tution. As a matter of fact, such a course was actually 
suggested in connection with the conflict betw-een Bavaria 
and the Reich over the attempted nullification of certain 
sections of the Law for the Protection of the Republic, but 
the suggestion was never carried into effect since the con- 
flict was terminated by agreement between the parties 

® Triepel, Der Weg der Gesetzgebung nach der neuen Reichsverfas- 
sung, p. 257 fE.; Marx, p. 223 of work cited in note 50. 

“ See note 49. 
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directly concerned. However, it is difficult to see how, in 
case of actual nullification of National law by a State on 
the specific ground that the law thus nullified is materially 
unconstitutional, the National Court acting under Arti- 
cle 15 could render a decision either in favor or against 
the nullifying State without expressing some kind of opin- 
ion concerning the question of the judicial review here 
under consideration. 

Judicial Review in Recent Decisions. It seems reason- 
able to assume that the question of the judicial review of 
the material constitutionality of National law is likely to 
be settled not by way of academic discussion or contro 
versy, but on the basis of judicial practice. By this is 
meant that a National Supreme Court, be it the Reichs- 
gericht, the S'taatsgerichtshof, or the Eeichsflnanzhof, will 
finally dispose of the issue either by directly ruling on the 
question of the legality or illegality of such review, or hy 
establishing and following the precedent of refusing or 
consenting to the examination of the material constita- 
tionality of National law. Marx’s assertion that the 
Eeichsgericht has “with absolute certainty” assumed the 
right to examine the constitutionality of National laws” 
is made with reference to the argument of Thoma denying 
the PriifimgsreoM and advising against the assumption by 
the courts of such a right.*® Thoma refers tO' two decisions 
of the Emchsfinanzhof rendered during 1921. In these 
decisions the Court was asked to pass on the legality of 
laws passed by the National Constituent Assembly. It 
decided that the Constituent Assembly had the right to 
enact ordinary laws as well as the Constitution itself, and 
ther^ore declared the laws in question tO' be in force 

“Marx, Hid., n, 225. 

“ 'Ihoma, Das ricliterliclie PrttfungsrecM, p. 269. 
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As Thoma suggests, these decisions could hardly be cited 
in substantiation of the question here under discussion. 
But an examination of German National Court decisions 
bear out the statement of Marx that the Keichsgericht as 
one of the National Supreme Courts has asserted and 
practiced the right in question. 

The judicial right to examine not only the formal but 
also the material validity of National law has been defi- 
nitely asserted by the Keichsgericht in its decision of De- 
cember 8, 1923. “It is the recognized rule of law {Beclit) 
that the courts are in principle {grundsatmlich) authorized 
to examine the formal and the material validity {Eecht- 
massigkeit) of laws and ordinances.”®* This statement 
of the Keichsgericht is followed by a reference to earlier 
decisions of the same Court in which the same assertions 
were made.®* It is true that in the case in which the above 
statement was made, the Keichsgericht was dealing not 
vdth an act of ordinary legislation, but vuth an ordinance 
passed under the authority of the Enabling Act of April 
17, 1919. Nevertheless, the juxtaposition of the terms 
“laws and ordinances” leaves no doubt that what the. Court 
had in mind was ordinary legislation as well as ordinances. 
The assumption that the Keichsgericht definitely meant to 
claim the judicial Prufungsrecht for National law is 
further strengthened by the fact that the Court on the same 
occasion definitely characterized ordinances issued under 
the enabling acts as National legislation. Speaking of 
certain limitations by National law imposed in Article 
153, Section 2, Sentence 2, of the National Constitution, 
the Keichsgericht added that “the National legislative ordi- 
nance, i. e. the legislative ordinance of May 4, 1920, has to 

“ RGZ, vol. 107, p. 379. 

vol. 102, pp. 161, 164. 
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be considered as a National law {hat als Reichsgesetz su 
geUen)J’ 

By the Enabling Act of April 17, 1919, the National Gov- 
ernment was authorized to issue, with the consent of the 
StaMenamschuss and of a Committee of twenty-eight 
chosen from the members of the National Assembly, ordi- 
nances with legislative content and force for the purpose of 
transferring the conduct of National affairs from a war 
time to a peace time basis. Under this Act the National 
Government on May 4, 1920, issued an ordinance which 
was asserted by the plaintiff to be of a confiscatory char- 
acter inasmuch as it deprived him, without compensation, 
of a certain property right guaranteed by former legislar 
tion. As such it was claimed' to be incompatible with Arti- 
cle 153, Section 2, of the National Republican Constitution. 
The KammergeriGht of Berlin had rendered a verdict in 
favor of his contention declaring the ordinance unconsti- 
tutional. The question involved was clearly one of the 
material agreement of the ordinance with the provisions 
of the Constitution, as the argument of the Court afdnns. 
Article 153, Section 2, Sentence 1, the Reichsgericht 
pointed out, provides that the expropriation of properly 
for the benefit of the commonwealth can take place only on 
the basis of law, i. e. by due process of law. According to 
Sentence 2, however, “there must be just compensation, in 
so far as is not otherwise provided by National law.” As 
shown by the Court, the ordinance itself claims to have 
been issued “in the general interest and especially in the 
interest of a comprehensive and harmless elimination of 
the bodies of disease cattle,” i. e. for the purpose of pre- 
venting epideniice. It was passed on the basis of law since 
‘i^he ordinance itself was issued under the Enabling Act of 

[•'IBid., vol. 107, p. 381. 
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April 17, 1919, and as such was National law. It con- 
tained no provision for compensation. Nevertheless, the 
Court ruled it was not incompatible with any provisions 
of the National Constitution for the reason that the ordi- 
nance itself was National law in the sense referred to in 
the qualifying clause of Article 153, Section 2, Sentence 2. 
In other words, the ordinance failing as National law to 
provide for compensation was declared constitutional be- 
cause in harmony with the rest of Article 153.®® 

In its decision of March 1, 1924, the Eeichsgericht acting 
as Court of Appeals dealt with the constitutionality of 
Article 1 of the Third Emergency Tax Ordinance of Febru- 
ary 14, 1924, issued under the Enabling Act of December 
8, 1923. The question of the incompatibility of the article 
under consideration had been raised with regard to three 
different provisions of the National Constitution. Article 
1 of the ordinance provided a maximum restoration (Auf- 
wertUTig) to 15% of their original gold value of mortgages 
and other secured debts paid in pajjer money, and, like 
the ordinance in the previous case, stipulated that adjust- 
ment should take place not through the ordinary courts 
but by a special process. These provisions, the opponents 
of the ordinance claimed, were incompatible (1) with 
Article 153 of the National Constitution which guarantees 
the rights of property; (2) with Article 134 which stipu- 
lates that ‘‘all citizens, without distinction, contribute in 
proportion to their means to all public burdens in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the law;’' (3) vdth Article 105 
which orders that “no one may be removed from the jurisi- 
diction of his lawful Judge.” 

The Eeichsgericht as^rted the constitutionality of the 
ordinance on all three points. With regard to Articles 105 


lua., pp. 377-382. 
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and 153 its argument follows the line of the preceding 
case.®^ Concerning Article 134 the Court stated that in 
the first place Article 1 of the ordinance did not contain 
any proTisionsi for an extraordinary tax (the subject of 
taxation being taken up in Article 3 fE.)j and that in the 
second place even in Articles 3 ff . no tax was imposed upon 
the creditor (the owner of a mortgage), but rather upon 
the proprietor {Eigentiimer) and tenant {Mieter). Grant- 
ing that the Aufwertwig of the proper payments for gold 
mortgages be considered as taxing the owner of the mort- 
gages, such a tax would not be incompatible with Article 
134 of the National Constitution. According to the Court 
the term “all citizens without distinction” used in Article 
134 refers to the abolition of privileges such as the old tax 
exemption of the princely houses and implies the inhibition 
of the creation of similar privileges in the future. It does 
not follow from this inhibition “that all citizens must in 
like measure be held to contribute to all public taxes.” 
Their share must be “in proportion to their means” and 
“in accordance with the provisioni of the law.” The stipu- 
lation of Article 1 of the ordinance was declared to be “in 
accordance with the provisions of the law,” for the reason 
that “the ordinance itself is to be regarded as National 
law” under the terms of the Enabling Law of December 8, 
1923. The Court specifically declared its inability to in- 
quire into the question of the expediency of the provisions 
of the ordinance.®® 

The material constitutionality of an ordinance passed 
under the authority of the Enabling Act of October 13, 
1923, was examined by the Reichsgaricht in its decision 
of January 25, 1924. Article 1, Section 1, of the Enabling 

It Sea text corresponding to note 66. 

PrGZ, toI. 107. pp. 370-377. 
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Act ^eciflcaJly stated that ia the ordinances to be issued 
under the Act the Government could depart from certain 
principles of the National Constitution. The ordinance 
in question dealt vdth the subject of the adjustment of 
financial claims against the Reich. Its main object vras to 
bring about a reduction in these claims and for that reason 
to set up a special method or procedure of adjustment. 
Thus Article 1, Section 1, of the ordinance stated that 
these claims should be adjusted, not by the ordinary courts, 
the Reichsverwaltungsgericht, etc., but by a special process. 
Section 2 stipulated among other things that the question 
whether a particular claim was thus to be dealt with in 
accordance with Section 1 should be decided by the Na- 
tional Minister of Finance and that his decision should be 
binding upon the courts. The constitutionality of both 
sections of the ordinance was questioned by the plaintiff. 
The Eeichsgericht declined to review the case on the fol- 
lowing grounds: Article 1, Section 1, of the ordinance 
does eliminate the ordinary judicial process for the adjust- 
ment of the particular claims mentioned. But in doing so 
it complies with the object and provisions of the Enabling 
Act in so far as it aims at the alleviation of the financial 
stress of the Reich and in so far as its interference with 
the judicial procedure by the ordinary courts is based on 
this aim. Furthermore, its elimination of the ordinary 
judicial process for the purpose here given was sanctioned 
by Article 1, Section 1, of the Enabling Act which per- 
mitted the National Government to depart from the so- 
called fundamental rights (Ch'undrechte) of the Constitu- 
tion, enumerated in Articles 163 ff. 

The question of the material constitutionality had been 
raised by the Kmimergericht of Berlin with regard to 
Article 1, Section 1, Sentence 2, of the same ordinance. 
Sentence 2 stipulated that the National Minister of Fi- 
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najQce sliould be authorized to regulate the method and 
procedure of the adjustment of the claims described. This 
the Kammergericht held to be incompatible with the terns 
of the Enabling Act. The argument of the Reichsgericht 
in reply to the KammergericJifs charge was in effect as 
follows; Constitutional l^al practice of the past and pres- 
ent permits the materially limited delegation by the 
Reichstag to other organs of the Government of the right 
to issue JRechtsperordnungerK There can be no objection 
in principle to a further delegation of this authority with 
the same limitation. The Enabling Act in qu^tion cannot 
be construed as containing an inhibition of such delega- 
tion. Its object was to enable the Reichsregierung to ac- 
complish certain definite tasks for the alleviation of the 
distress of the Reich. As the history of the Enabling Act 
shows, its author clearly intended to authorize the Na- 
tional Cabinet to delegate the right to issue the necessary 
AusfuJt/rimgsverordfmngeni, including BeGMsverordwmgen, 
to the various Ministers as the heads of the (Government 
Departmental® As a matter of fact, the Reichsregierung 
as a whole would never have been in a position to accomp- 
lish the objects of the Enabling Act except by del^ating to 
the various Ministers the right to prepare and issue the 
detailed provisions for the execution of the general terns 
of the ordinance issued under the Enabling Act by the 
Cabinet as a whola When in consequence of the change 
in the political composition of the Government the En- 
abling Act in question ceased to function, the regulations 
effected under the Act remained in force and as such also 
the delegation to the Minister of Finance of the right to 

* In this connection it must be remembered that such delegation ^ 
^ take place only by constitutional amendment and that the enabling 
acts were considered as such, amendments, (See chapter XI, section: 
Enabling Acts and. Cabinet Legislation.) 
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issue Ausfulirungsbestimmwtigein to the Cabinet ordinance 
of October 24, 1923. 

But while the Eeichsgericht thus upheld the material 
constitutionality of Sentences 1 and 2 of Article 1, Sec- 
tion 1, it definitely asserted the incompatibility of certain 
provisions of Section 2 of the same ordinance. These pro- 
visions stipulated that the decision of the Minister of 
Finance with regard to the kind of claims adjustable under 
the new process: should be final and binding upon the 
courts. This provision, the Eeichsgericht claimed, was a 
violation of Article 103 and Article 105, Sentence 2, of the 
National Constitution. Article 103, the Coui*t continued, 
charges the Keichi^ericht and the courts in general with 
the ordinary application of the law. Article 105, Sen- 
tence 2, stipulates that no one shall be denied access to the 
ordinary courts. The extent of the application of the law 
by the courts, the Eeich^ericht stated, was established 
by law, but within the limits thus established the courts 
alone have the right to determine their own competence 
and the right of the citizen to his day in court. As the 
Eeichsgericht pointed out. Articles 103 and 105 do not be- 
long to the section of the National Constitution dealing 
with the Ch'imdirec'hte from which the Enabling Act auth- 
orized the National Government to depart in the ordi- 
nances to be issued under the Act. Hence the Eeichs- 
gericht declared unconstitutional the provision of Article 
1, Section 2, of the ordinance in question, which delegated 
to an administrative organ, i, e. the National Minister of 
Finance, rights beyond the authorization contained in 
the Enabling Act under which the ordinance containing 
the delegation was issued.’® 

In the preceding cases the Eeichsgericht has assei'ted 


RGZ, vol. 107, p. 315 fit. 
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the right to examine the formal and. material constitution- 
ality of laws and ordinances. The term laws in this con- 
nection is to be interpreted as including National as well 
as State laws. As a matter of fact, the legal nO'nus sub- 
ject to the examination of the Court in the cases cited were 
ordinances passed by the National Cabinet under the au- 
thority of the so-called enabling acts. As the Reichsgericht 
specifically declared, these ordinances are to be considered 
as National law. But they are law only in a material sense, 
fonnally they ai'e ordinances, and no more. Hence, in the 
cases I'eported above, the Reichsgerielit, while claiming the 
PriifuHffsrccht for National law, has actually applied the 
right thus claimed only to the borderline cases of material 
law in the form of ordinances. 

The question of the material constitutionality of a Na- 
tional law enacted as formal legislation was considered 
and decided in the decision of the Staatsgerichtshof of 
June 30, 1923. In this instance the Staatsgerichtshof acted 
under Article 19 of the National Republican Constitution 
in a contiwersy of a public law matter which had arisen 
betw^een the Reich and the State of Prussia. Subject to 
controversy was the interpretation of Article 90 of the 
National Constitution and the Ti’eaty of March 31, 1920, 
between the Reich and Prussia, regulating the transfer of 
the Prussian State Railways to the Reich. In connection 
with the interpretation of Article 90 and the Treaty there 
was raised also the question of the compatibility of a cer- 
tain provision contained in Article 17 of the National 
Budget of 1921 and the corresponding articles of the bud- 
getary laws for 1922 and 1923. The provisions in question 
assigned to the National President the right to pass upon 
the permissibility of certain expropriations in connection 
with the transfer of the railroads from the States to the 
Reich. They further stipulated that the final decision con- 
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cerning the method of execution, the extent of this expro- 
priation, and the use of land for the purpose of preparatory 
work were to he reached by the National Minister of Com- 
munication {Reichsv&rkehrsminister) . These provisions 
the Prussian State declared to he incompatible with Arti- 
cle 7, no. 12, of the National Constitution which gives to 
the Eeich the concurrent right of legislation over the sub- 
ject of expropriation. The presentation of the case in the 
Keports of the Staatsgerichtshof fails to give the full rea- 
soning upon which the claim of Prussia was based. From 
the argument of the Staatsgerichtshof it appears that 
Prussia interpreted Article 7, no. 12, to demand the regu- 
lation of the subject of expropriation by a special act of 
National legislation and not by a supplementary provision 
(rider?) attached to the budgetary law. As the answer of 
the Staatsgerichtshof tends to show, this aspect of the 
question of the incompatibility of the particular articles 
of the budgetary laws of 1921-1923 seems to cover only 
their formal constitutionality. The Court stated that, like 
the old public law, the pr^nt Constitution does not bind 
the Reichstag to observe a particular form of enacting its 
legal norms. It is authorized to legislate on the same 
subject by supplementary provisions to the budgetary law 
as well as by special acts. Hence, as far as the particular 
provisions in question depend upon Article 7, no. 12, they 
are constitutional. But the Staat^erichtshof added that 
the provisions of Article 17 of the budgetary law of 1921 
and those of the corresponding articles for 1922 and 1923 
were sanctioned by Article 90 of the Constitution, which 
states that: “With the taking over of the railroads the 
Reich also acquires the right of expropriation and the 
sovereign powers of the Lauder pertaining to railroad 
affairs. The Staatsgerichtshof decides controversies re- 
lating to the extent of these rights.” This phase of the 
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Court’s argument clearly covers tlie material compatibility 
of the articles questioned with the provisions of Article 90 
of the National Constitution. For Article 90 assigns to 
the Reich the right of legislation over the subject matter 
actually r^ulated by Article 17 of the Budget of 1921 and 
the cori'esponding articles of the budgetary laws of 1922 
and 1923.“ 

The question of the compatibility of an act of National 
legislation with a provision of the National Constitution 
was implied also in the argument of plaintiff in a decision 
of the Reichsgericht of June 24, 1924. In 1919 certain 
officials of the fonner Pm^an Ministry of War had been 
transfen'ed to the newly organized National Ministry of 
Defense. By the National Law^ of April 36, 1926, regu- 
lating the salaries of National employees, these officials 
were assigned to class VI of the service. They claimed, 
however, that according to the salaries received in their 
former positions they should have been assigned to a 
higher group, i. e. to class VII. Their assignment to class 
VI they held to be a violation of their duly acquired rights 
guaranteed in Article 129, Section 1, Sentence 3, of the 
National Constitution, which states that “the established 
rights of officials are inviolable.” Though plaintiff did not 
explicitly assert the unconstitutionality of the law in ques- 
tion, but merely sued for the difference in salary from the 
date of the promulgation of the law, the issue involved is 
clearly one of the compatibility or incompatibility of the 
law with’ the provision of the Constitution quo'ted. Agree- 
ing with the lower State Courts, the Reich^ericht 
dismi^d the request for a repeal of judgment on the 
following grounds; The fact that at a certain time two 
groups of officials received the same or approximately the 

' . . 1924, pp. 1-16 (RGZ, vol. 107, Anliang). 
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same salary does not constitute a right on the part of the 
officials to be kept in this position of financial equality. 
The fact that one of the two groups was raised to a higher 
salary does not lower the financial position of the other. 
Article 129, Section 2, of the National Constitution pro- 
hibits the actual transfer of an official from his present to 
a lower group or class. But the raising of one group is not 
identical with lowering the group not so advanced. Hence 
the regrouping of the officials in question does not con- 
stitute a violation of the established rights of officials. 
Though the Court did not specifically say so, its argument 
clearly justifies the conclusion that the National law of 
April 30, 1920, effecting the regrouping complained of, 
was held to be not unconstitutional, i. e. not unconstitu- 
tional in a material sense.^* 

It is quite evident, however, that the preceding decisions 
have so far neither convinced the opponents nor satisfied 
the advocates of the Prufungsrecht to the effect that the 
practice thus assumed by the State and National Courts 
is to be considered as final. Sufficient proof for this is 
found in the fact that among the jurists the controversy 
for or against judicial review is going on unabated. In a 
recent number of the Deutsche J uristenzeitung Dr. Kfilz, 
National Minister of the Interior, has announced and pub- 
lished the text of a bill intended to establish the Prufungs- 
recht over National law as a constitutional provision. The 
chief points of the proposed bill are as follows : 

1. In cases of doubt or differences of opinion whether ... a 
National law or ordinance is in agreement with the National 

"RGZ, TOl. 108, pp. 314-316. 

™ September, 1926, p. 837 fi. Eeprinted in Richard Grau’a article: 
“Zum Gesetzentwurf fiber die Prlifang der Verfassungsmiiasigkelt von 
Reichsgesetzen und Reichsverordaungen (Archiy dea offentlicheH 
Rechts, N. F. 11. bd., 1926, pp. 287-334). 
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Constitution, the Reichstag, the Reichsrat, or the Reichsregie- 
rung may request a decision of the Staatsgerichtshof ... ex- 
cepted are treaties with foreign States and the laws enacted 
for their execution. [According to Section 2 of the same para- 
graph this applies to the question of the formal and material 
constitutionality of the National provision concerned]. . . . 

2. If a court deciding in last or sole instance believes that it 
cannot apply ... a National law or ordinance because the 
law or ordinance is held incompatible with the National Con- 
stitution, it must discontinue the case and inform the Reidis- 
regierung, giving the reasons for its opinions on the subject 
{Begriitidunff seiner Bechtsauffassung). 

3-4. [Prescribe the procedure to be followed by the Eeichs- 
regierung in requesting and by the Staatsgerichtshof in render- 
ing the decision 1 ‘equested] . 

5. If the doubts or differences of opinion submitted to the 
Staatsgerichtshof concern only one or several provisions of a 
law or ordinance, the Court in declaring such particular pro- 
visions unconstitutional must declare in its decision whether 
and to what extent the constitutionalily of the remaining pro- 
visions of the law or ordinance are affected. 

6. The Reichsregierung must publish the decision [of the 
Staatsgerichtshof] without motivation in the BeicMgesets- 
Uatt. The decision has the force of law. 

7. Even before the promulgation of a law enacted [by the 
Reichstag] or an ordinance issued [by the Reichsregierung], 
the National President or the Reichsregierung may seeh an 
advisory opinion of the Staatsgerichtshof with regard to the 
question whether any provision of the law or ordinance would 
be [formally or materially] unconstitutional. . . . 

8-10. [Contain additional provisions for the judicial pro- 
cedure to be followed by the Staatsgerichtshof in the rendering 
of the opinions and decisions requested]. 

In his discussion of the provisions of the proposed bill 
Professor Gran points out that what is here proposed is a 
uniform procedure for the PrufungsrecM by the courts 
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deciding in last or sole instance in the course of litigation, 
the final decision of the constitutionality of National law 
and ordinances being in these instances assigned to the 
Staatsgerichtshof. But as Grau significantly remarks: 
“It is not explicitly stated whether, in addition to the 
Staatsgerichtshof, the other [National Supreme] Courts 
[such as the Eeichsgericht, the Eeiehsfinanzhof, the Keichs- 
verwaltungsgericht] are to have the right to examine the 
constitutionality of National law and ordinances.” Grau 
assumesi, and apparently with good reason, that the pro- 
posed bill presupposes the existence of the general right 
of the courts to examine the constitutionality of National 
law and ordinances. He therefore concludes with equal 
logic that since the bill offers a uniform pi'ocedure only for 
decisions by the Staatsgerichtshof in cases of doubt and 
difference of opinions arising in courts of last and sole 
instance, it does not provide a simplification or uniform 
^stem of judicial review {Yereinheitliohunff des richt&'- 
lichen Prufungsrechts) such as exists in Czechoslovakia.^* 

JudiciaJ Interpretation of Law. Entirely different 
from though intimately connected with the question of the 
constitutionality of State or National law is that of the 
meaning or interpretation of a particular legal norm to be 
applied by a court in the course of litigation. The right or 
obligation to apply the law in the case before the court 
necessitates not only the finding of the facts with regard 
to the subject of the controversy, but also the establishment 
of the meaning and the intent of the particular law gov- 
erning the case. For the United Statesi, where at least in 
principle jurisdiction is based on a differentiation between 
State and Federal legislation, it may in general be stated 
that the State Courts interpret State law, while Federal 

" to all practical purposes, though not formally, also in Austria. 
See note 58 and corresponding text. 
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law is interpreted in the Federal Courts.” When dealing 
with the question of the interpretation of State statutes 
the Federal Courts accept as a rule the meaning of the 
State law as established or asserted by the State Courts.” 

Where, on the other hand, original jurisdiction in the 
matter of both State and National legislation is by consti- 
tutional provision assigned to the State Courts^ as is the 
ease under the German system, the question of the inter- 
pretation of the law to be applied is considerably more 
complicated. In sO' far as the German ordinary, i. e. State 
Courts, are the tribunals of first and second instance for 
all cases arising under State and National law, they must 
of necessity assume the right of intei’preting both State 
and National legislation for the purpose of its application 
to the facts of the case subject to adjudication. It is only 
as the National Supreme Court of Appeals that the Reichs- 
gericht assumes this same right in the final revision of the 
judgments of the State Courts. In other words, in the 
absence of a definite establishment of the meaning and 
intent of a particular National law by a National Court, 
State Courts may interpret such a National law in order to 
apply it intelligently. This interpretation, however, is 
subject to review in the course of a revision of the State 
Court’s deciaon by the Reichsgericht as the final Court 
of Appeals. The revised interpretation of the National 
Law by the Reichsgericht then becomes the established 
meaning and remains binding upon the State Courts in all 
future decisions. The same applies, of course, to the inter- 
pretation of National law by the Reichsgericht under Arti- 

" In this eonaectioa see ‘‘The Power of State Courts to Enforce Fed- 
eral Statutes” (Yale Law Review, vol. 33, 1923-24, p. 636 ffl.). 

"For exceptions to the general rule see Willoughby, The Constitu- 
tional Law of the United States, vol. I, p. 22 ff.; vol. II, p. 1024 f(. See 
also Swift -Tyson. 41 U. S. 1; and Celpcke v. Dubuque. 1 Wall. 175. 
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cle 13, Section 2, where such interpretation is incidental 
to the question whether a particular State law is com- 
patible with National law. It also applies to the decisions 
of the Staatsgerichtshof under Article 19 in case of con- 
stitutional disputes between the Eeich and the Lander. 

The Keichsgericht has repeatedly assumed the right to 
interpret National law, including the provisions of the 
Constitution, or rather it has undertaken to uphold or to 
revise the interpretation of National law by the State 
Courts. In its decision of July 3, 1923, for instance, the 
Keichsgericht, sustaining the interpretation by the State 
Courts, stated that the National School Law of April, 1920, 
contained only general principles for the guidance of State 
legislation on the subject of the adaptation of existing 
schools to the standard of the “Grundschule” of four years. 
In agreement with the State Coui’ts the Keichsgericht held 
that the right to compensation claimed by the plaintiff for 
pecuniary losses arising from the enforced reduction by 
State ordinance of the number of classes or years of her 
private school could not be based upon the general terms 
of the National law. Such a right, the Court ruled, could 
be founded only on the special conditions under which 
State legislation would provide for such claims in accord- 
ance with the general instructions of the National law in 
question.'''^ 

On the other hand, the Keichsgericht, exercising revi- 
sional jurisdiction in civil law matters over the decision 
of the State Supreme Courts, and in criminal law cases 
over the decisions of the Strafkammeni of first instance 
and the Bdhvywrg&riGhte of the States, assumes the right of 
revision of the interpretation by the State Courts not only 

"^ROZ, vol. 107, pp. 103-106. In its decision of May 16, 1924, the 
Relchsgericht assumed the Interpretation of Art. 129, Sect, 2 of the 
National Constitution (RGZ, vol. 108, p. 170 If.). 
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of National but also of State law applied in tbe case sub- 
ject to review. This right the Reichsgericht exercised, for 
instance, in connection with its decision of March 6, 1923. 
The Prussian Law of March 11, 1850, establishing liability 
for daniiiges inflicted upon individuals during public dis- 
turbances, failc'd to specify the existence of such liability 
on the pai*t of a rural community (Landgemeinde) for 
damages incurred on large autonomous estates located 
within the community. Plaintiff had brought suit against 
both the estate and the community for damages incurred 
on the estate. The lower State Court had dismissed the 
claim against the estate as not supported under the State 
law. But it upheld the plaintiff’s claim against the com- 
munity. The State Court of Appeals dismissed also the 
claim against the community on the ground that if the 
State law did not extend to estates, the rural community 
could not be held liable for damages inflicted on the estates. 
Plaintiff appealed to the Reichsgericht as the last instance, 
insisting upon the liability of the community. The Reichs- 
gericht, miling that such liability was not established un- 
der the Prussian law in question, dismissed the appeal for 
revision of the decision of tbe State Court in second 
instance.” 

As a final consideration, attention must here be called 
to the fact that the Reichsgericht claims this right of 
revision of the interpretation of State law only in cases 
where the decision depends solely upon tbe meaning of the 
terms of the State law and not upon the constitutionality 
or compatibility of State legislation with National law. 
When or where the interpretation of State law is only inci- 

■“RGZ, TOI. 107, pp. xmsa see also decision of April l, 1924, con- 
cerning the interpretation of Art. 87 of the Prussian Teachers’ Salaries 
Law; and Art. 2 of the Prussian Law of May 24, 1861, dealing with 
Judicial procedure (HGZ, vol. 108, p. 144 ft.). 
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dental to the examination of its agreement with the Na- 
tional Constitution or with National legislation^ the 
meaning of State law as established by the State Courts is 
final, the National Court, i. e. the Keichsgericht, being in 
this instance interested only in the consideration of State 
law — as thus interpreted — in its relation to the National 
Constitution or to the superior National law. In its de- 
cision of November 18, 1921, reported in detail elsewhere 
in this chapter, the Reichsgericht specifically recognized 
the finality of the State Court's interpretation of the State 
law in question. In this connection the Eeichsgericht 
definitely disclaimed the right to review this interpreta- 
tion, asserting for itself the right to examine whether the 
State law as interpreted by the State Courts was or was 
not in agreement with the National Constitution or with 
National law as the case might heJ^ 

™ RGZ, vol. 103, pp, 200-202. For a detailed statement of tlie case see 
text corresponding to note 30. 



CHAPTER XIV 
Special Topics and Conclusion 

The Rights of Man and Citizen. As indicated in the 
title of this work and as stated in the Preface, the present 
undertaking does not pretend to be a commentary on the 
German National Constitution. By this is meant that it 
does not purport to offer an interpretation or annotation of 
the individual provisions of the Constitution. The inten- 
tion has been no more nor less than to make available to 
the teacher and student those fundamental principles of 
German constitutional law and practice on the basis of 
which the framers of the German National Constitution, 
under the given circumstances of the political, economic, 
and social upheaval of the Revolution, made the Constitu- 
tion what it is. This intention is founded on the belief 
that the proper application of these principles will guide 
teacher and student in the study of the specific stipulations 
of the Constitution towards their correct interpretation 
and understanding. A few illustrations in the form of an 
actual attempt to interpret some of the vital provisions as 
suggested will substantiate the justification of that belief. 

There is, for instance, the question of the fundamental 
rights of man and citizen. What is the American student, 
taught to believe in the doctrine of natural rights, to 
make of the section of the GrmdreoMe as found in the 
German National Constitution? What is he to make of 
them in the face of the fact that there is no German 
“Declaration of Independence,” nor any specific statement 
in the Constitution itself in which their inalienable, be- 

614 
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cause natural or quasi divine, character is asserted? Is he 
justified in enumerating the catalogue of these rights, in 
comparing them with the corresponding catalogue in his 
own Constitution, and in attempting to form from that 
comparison any conclusions as to the relative state or de- 
gree of liberty of the German as a citizen of the Keich and 
of himself as a citizen of the United States? If he does, he 
may occupy himself in' a manner gratifying to himself, but 
his effort will prove utterly barren of benefit beyond that 
of such personal gratification. 

In the preceding chapters it has been shown that, with 
their own interpretation of the details, the Germans have 
come to look upon the State as a juristic person, i, e. as an 
organization acting through governing agents appointed 
and functioning in accordance with the norms of its own 
law.^ The individual citizen, conceived as a member of 
that organization, maintains his existence as such only by 
virtue of the law. His conduct, i. e. his outward acts of 
omi^on and commission, are regulated by law. In other 
words, his rights and duties are the creation of law or at 
least exist only in consequence of the law. Proof of the 
fact that this was the conscious conviction of the framers 
of the National Constitution of 1919 is easily found in the 
debates on these rights, especially in the debates in the 
TerfassungsoAisschuss. The most convincing and illumi- 
nating statement on the subject of fundamental rights is 
unquestionably that by Dr. Naumann. Eef erring to Jelli- 
nek’s studies in the field of fundamental rights;,® Naumann 

^ Chapter III. 

•Jellinek, Georg, The Declaration of the rights of man and citizen 
. . . tr. by M. Farrand . . . 1901. See also Giese, Die Gnindrechte 
. . . 1905. On the subject of the Qnindrechte of the new Constitation 
see Triep^, Die Entwdrfe zur neuen ReichSTerfassung; and Wtdzen- 
dorfC, Der reine Staat. 
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iistinguishes four groups of such rights : 1. The rights of 
uau {Mensohewrechte ) ; 2. the rights of the citizen 

{Biirgerrechte ) ; 3. freedom of thought; 4, social emanci- 
pation (VersGhiehutig) and liberation. 

Of the first group, the rights of man, rights ■which are 
essentially negative, Naumann said : 

Under these ri^ts "we understand the rights that hang high 
above among the eternal stars, the rights born ■with us, the 
rights which have, since the foundation of the American Ee- 
public, played a r61e all through European history, appearing 
in all modern constitutions. . . . These rights are concerned 
chiefly "with the question : What may the State not do to the in- 
dividual citizen? . . . One may possibly state them in positive 
form, but they remain essentially negative. These negative 
rights, the inalienable rights of the ego in contraposition to 
the power of the encircling {umdrangenden) State, are present 
in the drafts before us in [the following provisions] : “Personal 
liberty is inviolable”; “the home is inviolable”; “property is 
inviolable” ; “the postal secret is inviolable.” Similar state- 
ments were contained in the Constitution of Frankfurt [of 
1849] . . . such as “the death penally is abolished”; “the 
condition of subjection (Untertdnigkeit) and servitude is 
abolished forever.” 

Of the second gro'up Naumann says that they ai'e positive 
in the sense of stating that the individual has such and 
such a right in the State. 

The second group goes back to the ideas of Rousseau : “The 
State is made by the will of the people.” The will of the people 
is something mystical, unfathomable, but it represents and is 
materialized from majorities which can be counted. . . . The 
formulas of this group are found in our draft [in such phrases] 
as; “All Germans are equal before the law”; “the equality of 
the citizen in "Ihe National Union” ; “the equal right to offices, 
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appointments, etc., without coiisideration of clas.s or denomi- 
nation.” 

In this connection Nannmnn raises the question why so 
little is said about the duties the citizen toward the 
State. Answering- his own inquiry he coiududes that this 
must be explained on historical grounds. Thus he said : 

Fundamental rights wei’e mostly the documentaiy evidence 
of political victory, the victors so to say formulating in peace 
terms what they have won in the political or socio-political 
struggle. But while these peace tenns state in documentaiy 
form the rights of the individual gained by i*evolution, there 
has been wanting an equally firm formulation of the new 
responsibilities and duties assumed by the same act. Still 
it goes without saying that the more the right of the individual 
citizen grows, the more grows also what the State can demand 
of him. It would bo a good thing, tlierefore, to speak in con- 
nection with the fundamental rights not only of rights, but 
also of their corollaiues, i. e. duties, with greater definiteness. 
To the most common duties of the past belong the obligation of 
defense, general obedience to laws and authorities, the paying 
of taxes, and, if one wants to state it so, the duty of suffering 
expropriation if the higher interests of the State and the 
principles of the commonwealth demand. 

The third gi'oup of fundamental rights is the one per- 
taining to ideas (die ideelle Qruppe)^ consisting of three 
subdivisions: 1. the right of free thought, si>eech, and 
association, including the right to one’s mother tongue as 
provided in Article 40 of the draft under discussion ; 2. the 
free choice and practice of one’s religion ; 3. the freedom 
of teaching. 

The fourth and last group Naumann calls the material 
group of social emancipation (Versohiebung) and libera- 
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tion. It is this group which constitutes the essentially new 
element in the examination and study of the subject. Once 
more Naumann begins by the historical consideration of 
the derelopment of the idea of fundamental rights as ap- 
plied to the fourth group. Again we shall let Naumann 
speak for himself. 

While tile spiritual phases have in many directions been 
carefully treated in the old fundamental rights, it is all the 
more strange how little has been said of the economic aspect 
{Weltanschauung), i. e. of the economic group of rights. The 
politics of the past was the politics of the Bechtsstaat an sioh, 
which failed to conceive or at least to understand sufficiently 
the connection between the State and economic groups (Grup- 
pierungen ) . 

Naumann then goes on to consider the provisions of the 
Grundrechte found in the Prussian Constitution of 1850. 
The reforms of von Stein, introduced after the defeat of 
Prussia in 1806, had at least formally abolished the servi- 
tude of the peasant. By the inclusion of certain Grund- 
recMe the Prussian Constitution went at least nominally 
one step further towards the realization of the principles 
of the French Eevolution, which by that time had become 
the principles of the masses of all of western Europe. The 
G^rwidrechte of the Prussian Constitution he summarizes 
under the phrase: “Abolition of certain privileges of the 
aristocracy, such as the establishment of liens and the 
exercise of justice on the estate.” The Constitution of 
Frankfurt of 1849 moved in the same direction, regulating 
the individual’s right to game hunting, limiting the acqui- 
sition of landed property by the main morte, aiming in 
these provisions at the final liberation- of the peasant. The 
essence of the Grundrechte of the Prussian Constitution 
and of that of Frankfurt of 1849 was the formal attempt to 
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eliminate the last vestiges of the fendal aspect of society. 
Neither one of these constitutions goes to any length in the 
establishment of fundamental rights oif an economic char- 
acter. The Constitution of 1849 only touches Iiere and 
there on the principles of free trade and enterprise (vom 
freien Eaiidel^ vom frcien E nr orb) and of the freedom of 
migration. The only right of this kind definitely found in 
the Constitution of 1849 is that of emigration. 

The speaker then comes to the question : What are the 
principles, old or new, which we must introduce into our 
National Republican Constitution? and in particular: 
What are the principles of the Grnnilrcchtc in the field 
of econonaics and sociology which should be thus intro- 
duced? The answer Nauraann considei’s as depending 
upon the value to l)e attached to such GnimJreolite from 
the point of view of their protective quality or enforceable 
character. Once more he draws upon past history to throw 
light upon the present and future. Speaking of the actual 
application of the principles of private rights in the Prus- 
sian Constitution of 1850, he points out that the mere 
presence of Grundrcchte in that instrument did not pre- 
vent the Prussian election law and the conditions of the 
upper house of the State Assembly from effecting a pecu- 
liar contrast to the supreme right of the Prussian citizen, 
that of equality before the law. Passing from the past to 
present and future, the speaker continued: 

This causes us to look upon the Grmidrcchte with a certain 
degree of resignation. One will have to ask also to what extent 
the individual rights given the citizen in these Grundrcohte 
have been rights in the sense that he was able to enforce or 
demand their application or execution. I shall leave the par- 
ticulars to the members more experienced in Juristic affairs. I 
shall only say that in general the Grund/recMe did not possess 
such efficacy that the individual who did not receive what the 
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State had promised in the Gnindreohte merely had to reach to 
the eternal and starry rights in order to secure the liberty 
guai’anteed in them. To use an expression of Jellinek, these 
rights were subjective rights, they were Weltamchuuungs- 
momente. ... If we want to introduce Grundreolite into our 
Constitution [it must be realized] that also these rights will 
be rights in a sense not very different from those of the Prus- 
sian Constitution. But they can be at least what the Prus- 
sian Gnmdreohte have been, the fundamentals of a certain 
profession or faith {BeJcenntnis) . This the Prussian Qnmd- 
recTite would have been to an even greater degree if the Prus- 
sian Government had stood squarely upon the ground of these 
rights. For if it had, these rights would have been a voluntary 
and popular catechism for the establishment of that frame of 
mind upon which the State is founded. . . . 

It is from thisi aspect of the idea of the Cfrundreohte as 
Weltamcha/uungsnKMnentej or as a profession of faith for 
the establishment of that frame of mind upon which the 
State is founded, from which the speaker proceeded to con- 
sider the question of the introduction of Grundrechte into 
the new German Constitution, especially with regard to the 
rights pertaining to the social and economic sphere. Prom 
this point of view, Naumann holds, the question of the need 
for Grundrechte is practically identical with that of the 
need for a new constitution. Thus he argues : 

Why do we have to establish a new constitution? In the 
first place, because the Monarchy has disappeared. ... We 
are compelled to create a new constitution because one of the 
ground ppars of the State . . . has disappeared. The archi- 
tectural structure must be given a new foundation. This new 
foundation is to be given in the constitutional labor which we 
have to perform. This includes, if possible, also the contents 
of the profession of faith of the fundamental principles of 
State {des StcMtsgrundbeJoenntmsses) . . . . With the Mon- 
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archy a good deal of the — let us say — traiiscendeutal, the mys- 
tical, aspect of the State has disappeared. But to build the 
State merely upon passing considerations of expediency is 
extremely dangerous and technically difficult. There seems to 
be an absolute need for a profession of State faith {Staats- 
lekcnntnis), i. e. for the profesision of the democratic republic 
as a moral necessity suii)assing legal formulations, a necessity 
of State wisdom and State caution. 

The second great cause [for the creation of a new constitu- 
tion and the corresponding introduction of Grundreohte of a 
social and economic character] is the entry of the fourth estate 
— ^to use the old phrase — the entry of the Socialists into the 
G-ovemment But let us not forget that even in the politi- 

cal parties which are not socialistic the minds ai*e occupied 
with the same px*oblems, and that the whole people ... is tilled 
with the one question ; What has the State to .say, not to the 
pi'oblems of 1848, but to the problenns of to-day? The Social- 
ists in entering the Government bring with them an entirely 
different fundamental pianciple. I have previously shown that 
the old principles started with the individualistic rights: 
“What is it that the State can or can not do to the individual?” 
“What are we doing to the State as individuals since the State 
consists of us as individuals?” This old way of putting the 
question is no longer right inasmuch as the socialist masses 
by their very nature can never feel as individualistic as the 
bourgeois third class which formeidy stood in the foreground. 
The normal man of the pi’esent is the gi’oup man {der Ver- 
landsmensoh ) . It is the socialized man belonging to a group 
seeking for bimself expression in the constitution, seeking a 
confession of State faith if such there can be. . . . Are we then 
capable of expressing in definite forms this transmutation of 
the fundamental concepts of the State? Viewed with the eyes 
of the constitutional jurist of 1848, Article 33 of my drafts 
which says that “all honest labor is of equal right and equal 
dignity,” is by no means political in character. This phrase 
is in principle nothing but the general right of man pronounced 
for the era of the coming laboring masses; it is a phrase dis- 
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tinguished from all former phrases in so far as the question at 
issue to-day is not one of the individualistic right which is 
inviolable, but one of visioning the people in its group individ- 
uals and of recognizing these group individuals as such in 
their I’elation of equality. The old GrundrecMe conceived the 
phrase “property is inviolable” in the absolute sense of the 
“individual and his pi'operty.” A social era, however, cannot 
but recognize the group and its property, i. e. property in its 
relation to the commonweal ( Qcsamtheit ) , to group economics. 
We shall be compelled to take cognizance of this dnd to find a 
formulation such as the one attempted by me in Article 33, to 
wit: “National economics (VolkswirtsolKift) supei’sedes pri- 
vate economics.” The old Constitution only knew the individ- 
ual in his private economics. Little had to be said of him in 
the State catechism because the State was not concerned with 
the economics and self-supporting ability of the individual. It 
was the principle of that time that the individual had to go his 
way as much as possible without the State. To-day the eco- 
nomics of the individual must be viewed as a part of common- 
weal economics {der Allgemeimoirtschaft) . 

What, then, is the measure of the change or the measure of 
what must or can to-day be pronounced as the social ideal of 
State? Even the composition of our Assembly [the Weimar 
Constituent Assembly] shows that it will be impossible to 
create a purely socialistic State jurisprudence. It equally 
shows the impossibility of maintaining the old individualistic 
system of constitutional law. All that can possibly result 
from the attempt at a socialistic constitutional law is appar- 
ently a kind of arbitration peace treaty between Capitalism 
and Socialism. Either we succeed in formulating this [in the 
Constitution], or we do not succeed in doing so. The result is 
the same if we consider this matter, not from the aspect of the 
composition of the Constituent Assembly, but from the point 
of view of the historic position of the present Germany. The 
political question for us to-day is this: Either we are drawn 
into the Russian conception of Soviet Councils or we adhere to 
the western European and American form [of State and Gov- 
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eminent]. Tlie confession to be expressed in tbe GrundrccMo 
contains onr political decision with regard to the western 
people. . . .® 

If Naumaim’s views of the essence and the meaning of 
the fundamental rights of man and citizen represent the 
opinion of the framers of the German National Constitu- 
tion — ^and it is safe to state that they do — then the foreign 
student must consider these views iu the interpretation 
of the individual provisions pertaining to these rights. For 
only on the basis of these views will he be able to realize 
and to concede that a detaileil study of the subject of the 
fundamental rights of the German citizen since August 
11, 1919, is not so much a ('hapter in constitutional law as 
in the deep and dark waters of politics, or at best of State 
philosophy. He will then understand that, on the one 
hand, the entire second half (Ziceiter Haupttcil) of the 
German Constitution, consisting of Articles 109 to 165,* is 
devoted to these rights, while, on the other hand, a single 
sentence of Article 48 suffices to empower the National 
Pi'esident “temporarily to suspend, in wffiole or in part, 
the fundamental rights established in Articles 114, 115, 
117, 118, 123, 124, and 153, if public safety and order in 
the Keich are materially disturbed.” ® Only on the basis 
of political considerations and reasons of State will he 
understand how', by the Law for the Protection of the Ee- 
public of 1922, some of the rights of free speech, press, and 

’Verf. Ber. und Prot., p. 171 ff. 

‘See enumeration of such rights in section: Police Power. 

" See in this connection chapter XI, text corresponding to note 51 ft., 
dealing with presidential ordinances of this kind and text correspond- 
ing to note 79 ff., dealing with the provisions of the Enabling Act of 
October 13, 1923, authorizing the National Government to legislate by 
ordinances to the extent of deviating from the QruTidreoMe of the 
Reicfisverfassung, 
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association were infringed upon not for a short period of 
time, but for five years with tlie option of an extension 
of the law if there should be need for such extension. 

It was considerations of this Icind, such as the unde- 
niable fact that the political, economic, and social upheaval 
of Germany since 1918 played an important part in the 
postulation of these fundamental rights, which pmmpted 
the author to abandon the original idea of treating the 
subject of the Grwhdrcchie more extensively. For by what 
rationalizing process but that of practical social morality 
or elemental reasons of State, using the term in its widest 
sense, could one explain the presence in the Geraiau Con- 
stitution of the assuiunce that “every Gemnan shall have 
the opportunity to eaim his living by economic labor 
when everyone, the authors of that assurance included, 
must have known that such opportunity could never be 
given in the literal construction of the phrase? That the 
framers of the Constitution had no illusion on that subject 
is proven by the further stipulation immediately following 
their high promise, to wit; “So long as suitable employment 
cannot be procured for him, provision will be made for his 
maintenance. . . So far has the promise of an oppor- 
tunity of economic la.bor for every German fallen short of 
realization that in the first half of December of 1926, 
despite a fair degree of recovery of German industry and 
commerce, there were no less than 1,464,000 unemployed 
in the Reich.'' Where the stipulations of the Constitution 

*Art. 163. Tlie complete article reads: “Every German has, without 
prejudice to his personal liberty, the moral duty so to use his intel- 
lectual and physical powers as is demanded by the welfare of the com- 
munity (S^t. 1). Every German shall have the opportunity to earn 
his living by economic labor. So long as suitable employment cannot 
be procured for him, his maintenance will be provided for. Details will 
be regulate by special Nation^ laws” (Sect, 2). 

’ Osnabrucker Zeitungj Dec, 31^ 1926. 
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sidered in the a connection with the problem of 

and Internationa State. The juristic aspect has 

the rights and dn present work in the discussion of a 
been dealt of the Reichsgericht in cases arising 

number of ^®^^^^^^jglative piwisions for damages for in- 
from National ultro» w-es actions of public oflaeials 
juries resulting State laws affecting the rights of 

and from Nation . +j(jn.® 


auu irom ^■^^^‘'‘'''^uriation. 
property and 


t^2lf elaborate draft for a Labor Unemploy- 
* lUd. In submitted to the Reichstag (lUd., Jan, 9, 

ment Insurance 

1927). . j actions of public officials, and Bxpropriation. 

*See Index: discussed by Hantzschel (Archiv des offent- 

Three other decisic^^^^ ^ The three decisions were rendered in cases 
lichen Rechts, N. F- j,etatiou of Art. 118, Sect. 1, which states that 
arising over the iutc^ within the limits of the general laws to 
“Every German ba^ ^^elf writing, in print, by picture, or 

express his opinion ^jationship arising out of his employment may 
in any other way- of this right, and no one may discriminate 

hinder him in the 
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Police Power. The subject of police power under the 
German constitutional jurisprudence of the Republic is 
another topic which can be properly understood by the 
foreign student only on the basis of approach laid down in 
the preceding consideration of the G'nmdxt'echte. 

Naumann, as will be remembered, distinguished between 
“rights of man {Mensclienrechte ) and “rights of the citi- 
zen {Burgm'echte ) The rights of man he defined as 
e^ntially negative, i. e. as rights implying what the State 
could not do to man. Of the rights of the citizen he said 
that they are positive in the sense that the citizen has such 
and such rights in the State. But Naumann’s discussion of 
the subject of Grundrechte or fundamental rights leaves no 
doubt that he accepts this distinction between “rights of 
man” and “rights of the citizen” — only as a differentiation 
in theory. As far as the practical question of the postula- 
tion of Grimdrechte in the German Constitution was con- 
cerned Naumann recognized only one kind of rights, 
namely rights of the citizen. This can be asserted most 
emphatically also for the majority of the framers of the 
Constitution as the enumeration of the constitutional 

against lilm if he naahes use of this right.” The courts rendering the 
decisions were the 01)erlandesgericht of Prussia, the Kammergericht 
and the Reichsgericht. In the first case a Prussian Civil Service em- 
ployee asserted the inconapatihility of the Prussian Civil Service Disci- 
plinary Law with Article 118 of the National Constitution on the 
ground that the Prussian law in Question was a special and not a gen- 
eral law in the sense of the restriction of Art. 118, Sect. 1. The Court 
proved in the first place that the term general (allgemeine) laws re- 
mained in the final text of the Constitution by error, a motion having 
been accepted in the VerfassungsaussoMss to eliminate the adjective 
“general” from the phrase. It showed in the second place that the 
V^rfassungsausschuss consented by absention from objection to the 
statement of Preuss that the Grundrechte were not intended to invali- 
date special laws, the law of defense and other legislation establishing 
obligation of service (Verf. Ber. und Prot., p. 604). The Court upheld 
the validity of the Prussian Disciplinary Law. In the second decision 
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rights of the Geraian citizen will demonstrate. For they 
contain what in theory we may call “rights of man” as well 
as “rights of the citizen.” 

To be sure, the postulate of the “rights of man” has al- 
ways been and will forever remain the divine spark which 
keeps the ideal of human dignity and %vorth glowing under 
the callous indilference of a magistracy acting as the tool 
of a fanatical minority or an unintelligent majority, ami 
the levelling surge of the ever gi'owing i)ower of group and 
mass. As such the postulate of the “Menschenrechte” has 
been and always will be the inspiration for heroic self-sac- 
rifice in the continuous struggle against autocracy, intoler- 
ance, and stupidity. But what does victory in that 
struggle signify if not the transformation of such a postu- 
late from rights in the sphere of moral and intellectual im- 
peratives to that of civil rights in the form of constitutional 
legal guarantees sanctioned by the formal acceptance by 
the majority and thereby placed under the protective force 
of the police power of the State? If proof for this assertion 
is needed it will be found in the following enumeration of 

the KammergericM upheld the constitutionality of the Prussian Press 
Law of May 12, 1851, interpreting the phrase "allgemeine Gesetze” to 
mean laws applying to all citizens and not to a particular group or 
class. The Prussian Press Law being general in this sense was found 
not to be affected by the restriction of Art. 118, Sect. 1, of the National 
Constitution. In the third decision the Reichsgericht evaded the issue 
raised by the difference of interpretation of the term "general laws” by 
the two lower courts. It rendered its decision on the question of the 
constitutionality of the Prussian Press Law on the basis of a difference 
between the content and the mode of the expression of opinion. The 
Court ruled that Art. 118, Sect. 1, of the National Constitution merely 
guaranteed the right to the free expression of the content of one’s opin- 
ion, and that the Prussian Press Law in question merely restricted 
the mode of such expression (HAatzschel, Das Grundrecht der freien 
Meinungsfiusserung und die Schranken der allgemeinen Gesetze des 
Artlkels 118, I, der Eeichsverfassung) . See also RGZ, 1926, ID, pp. 
105-126, decision of March 24. 
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the most significant of the “Gruntlx*echte” of the German 
National Constitution of 1919, to wit : 

All Germans are eqiial before the law. Men and women have 
fundamentally the same i*ights. . . 

Personal liberty is inviolable. An interference with or 
abridgement of personal liberty through official action is per- 
missible only by authority of law. . . .“ 

The home of every German is his sanctuary and is inviol- 
able. Exceptions are permissible only by authority of law.‘® 

The secrecy of postal, telegraph, and telephonic communica- 
tion is inviolable. Exceptions are permissible only by National 
law.^® 

Every German has a right within the limits of the general 
laws to express his opinion freely by word, in widting, in print, 
by picture, or in any other way. No relationship arising out of 
his employment may hinder him in the exercise of this right, 
and no one may discriminate against him if he makes use of 
this right. . . 

AU inhabitants of the Eeich enjoy full freedom of religion 
and conscience. The free exercise of religion is assured by 
the Constitution and is under public protection. . . 

Art, science, and the teaching thereof are free. The State 
guarantees their protection and takes part in fostering them.” 

The regulation of economic life must conform to the prin- 
ciples of justice, with the object of assuring humane condi- 
tions of life for all. Within these limits the economic liberty 
of the individual shall be protected. Legal compulsion is 
permissible only for safeguarding threatened rights or in the 

“Art 109, Sect 2. 

“Art. 114. 

“Art. 115. ■ 

“Art. 117.,. 

“Art. 118. Concerning interpretation by judicial decision of Art 
118 see Note 9. 

“Art. 185. 

“Art 142. - 
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service of predominant requirements of the common wel- 
fare. . . 

[The right of private] property is guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. Expropriation may be proceeded with only for the 
benefit of the community and by due process of law. . . . Prop- 
erly rights imply property duty. Exercise thereof shall at the 
same time serve the general welfare.*® 

The right of inheritance is guaranteed in accordance \vith 
civil law. . . 

Intellectual labor, the right of the author, inventor, and 
artist enjoy the protection and care of the Eeich. . . 

The right of combination for the promotion of labor and 
economic conditions is guaranteed to everybody and to all pro- 
fessions. All agi'eements and measui*es which attempt to limit 
or restrain this liberty are unlawful.®* 

. . . Every German shall have the opportunity to earn his 
living by economic labor. So long as suitable employment can 
not be procured for him, his maintenance will be provided for. 
Details will be regulated by special National laws.®® 

Of course, these constitutional postulates imply, if any- 
thing, that the State shall not let its own agents act tow’ard 
the individual in a manner contrary to the guarantees 
established. But they also imply, and this fact is of vital 
importance for their proper interpretation, that the same 
State through its agencies guarantees to the individual, as 
far as such guarantee can be reasonably expected to go, 
protection against the violation of these rights by his fel- 
lowman. This fact is definitely stated in some of the pro- 
visions quoted. In other words, the same rights, implying 

"Art 151. 

“Art 163. 

“ Art 154. 

* Art 168. 

" Art 159. 

"Art 163, Sect 2. 
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a limitaticii of the actions of the State’s agents in the 
matter of control over the individual, place upon the State 
a corresponding degree of control as a duty in the form 
of the police power for the protection of man’s constitu- 
tional rights against his encroaching neighbor. It is this 
relation between the fundamental rights as limitations 
upon the State’s agents on the one hand, and as the founda- 
tion of its police power on the other, which more than any 
other consideration constitutes the raison d’etre of both 
the Qrundreohte and the police power of the State. But 
let it be understood that this is true only if the Grund- 
reehte are conceived, not as transcendental inalienable 
rights, but as specific ad hoc provisions regulative of the 
correlative constitutional privileges and obligations of in- 
dividual and State agent alike, and as such subject to modi- 
fication demanded by the changing conditions of the basic 
needs of society as expressed in accordance with the letter 
and spirit of the constitution. 

Proof of this relation between the GrundrecMe viewed 
as limitations of the activities of the State’s agents and 
the esseatial motivation of the police power of the State 
is found in the indisputable fact that even though certain 
fundamental rights may in accordance with legal sanction, 
as for instance under Article 48, Section 2, of the German 
National Constitution, be suspended as far as the limita- 
tion of State action is concerned, the same State may or 
rather must nevertheless continue to claim and exert its 
privilege or duty of defending these same rights against 
violation by private violators and self-appodnted guardians 
of law and morals. In other words, temporary suspension 
of the fundamental rights authorizes their infringement, 
but only by legally designated public agencies. It does in 
no way deprive the State of the right, nor does it release 
the State from the duty, of protecting the individual citi- 
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zen in his assei’tlon of these rights against their Tiolalion 
by fellow citizen or fellow man. This is the logical con- 
clusion formed under the juristic conception of the State 
in its relation to its own agents and to its citizenry. It is 
the doctrine adhered to by German jurists iii their com- 
mentaries on Article 48, Section 2. It is the practice fol- 
lowed in the actual application of the pi’ovision of Section 
2 of Article 48.*® In fact, this is the veiy criterion of the 
transformation of pre-civic society into a body politic or 
State and the object and essence of such ti“ansformation 
that in a society politically organized no citizen, no group 
of citizens, nor even the majority of citizens may perform 
any function of State, least of all that of the police pow’ei*, 
unless specifically and formally authorized to do so by 
direct or indirect constitutional delegation or commission. 
For such is the inexorable dictum of the State conceived as 
a juristic person that no legally valid public function 
whatsoever can Im i)erformed except by constitutionally 
legal authorization. Of course, such extra-legal non-valid 
functions have in the past been performed in every State 
and they will be performed at one time or another in the 
future. But under the juristic conception of the State 

“AnscMtz, pp. 106-108. In 1021 the National Government felt the 
need of a special Law for the Protection of the Republic curtailing the 
freedom of speech, press, and association. The law was directed chiefly 
against a number of secret organizations aiming at the destruction 
of the republican form of government and whose members had been 
adjudged guilty of the murder of members of that government. Art. 3 
of the law in question stipulates that: “Immunity shall be accorded to 
the member of such a society or association . . . who shall inform the 
authorities, or the person threatened, of the existence of the society, 
agreement, or association . . . before, in pursuit of the purposes of 
such a society, agreement, or association, the murder shall have been 
committed or attempted.” Art. 5, Sect. 1, of the law provides a pen- 
alty for those failing to inform the authorities or persons threatened 
as provided in Art. 3. But Sect. 2 states that: “This provision is not 
to be applied in the case of a minister of the Church coming into pos- 
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they are considered extra-legal or even revolutionary as the 
case may be. They are indicative of a change in the pre- 
vailing ideas of the mutual interests of the citizenry or of 
dissatisfaction with the magistracy entrusted or charged 
with the conduct of the affairs of the commonwealth for 
the realization of those interests, but failing to live up to 
their trust or charge. Such extra-legal or revolutionary 
acts may lead to the complete disintegration of the body 
politic, or they may result in the remedial replacement of 
the recalcitrant magistracy by one willing to conduct the 
affairs of State in accordance with the norms of the Con- 
stitution as the nearest approach to the honest expression 
of the mutual interests of the Nation. There can be no 
denial of the fact that extra-legal or revolutionary acts have 
beeni necessary in the past or of the assumption that they 
will be necessary in the future — ^but when resorted to they 
are extra-legal or revolutionary. As such they are not 
what concerns us here where we are dealing with acts of 
commission and omission by the public agents and func- 
tionaries of the State. 

It is only under the conception of the State as an organi- 
zation whose magistracy acts in accordance with norms 

session of such knowledge through the exercise of his spiritual oflace. 
Immunity shall be accorded to relatires in the ascending and descend- 
ing line, husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, .if they have tried to 
the best of their ability, to deter the would-be assassin, except when the 
failure to give such information has resulted in the commission of a 
murder/" It must be remembered that this law was enacted as a con- 
stitutional amendment under Art. 48, Sect. 2, of the National Constitu- 
tion providing for the temporary suspension of the Grundrechte in 
question. It is to be noted, however, that while Articles 3 and 5 of the 
Law for the Protection of the Republic establish a limited duty of 
information, they do so only for the protection of the fundamental 
rights of those illegally threatened by their fellow man. Furthermore, 
they impose this duty upon relatives only for the prevention of the 
extreme offence of murder. 
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definable as and by law that the State’s agents may be con- 
ceived' as legally authoriml to disregard in their own rela- 
tion to the individual the pi*ovisions of the rights tempo- 
rarily suspended, and at the stime time may or mxist lend 
every effort to the prevention of the violation of those 
rights on the part of private individuals or organizations. 
Thus it is conceivable that in times of danger to the State 
the courts may, under suspension of the fundamental 
rights in point, hold the political offender without trial or 
convict him without trial by jury, but they will not en- 
courage or tolerate mob violence by the application of the 
whip, torch, rope, or the like. It is thinkable that under 
the same circumstances the police may aiTest without 
warrant, but it will not let watch and ward societies steal 
its thunder nor permit neighbor to pounce upon neighbor. 
Thus also, the overzaUous official inquisitor may be 
imagined applying the third degree upon the mere sus- 
picion of political nonconformity, but he will disdain to 
act upon the information offered by brother spying upon 
brother. Last, but not least, it is quite possible that in 
times of stiuin and stress the legislature may, for reasons 
of State, or under the honest delusion of interpreting 
public opinion, enact legislation obnoxious to a great part 
or majority of the population, but it will not permit its 
members to be bought or coxved into enacting as law bind- 
ing upon society as a whole the opinion of the fanatic and 
the deigns of the crook.®* 

” la this conaeetioa reference should be made to the conflicting juris- 
tic interpretation of the general phrase Introducing the special pro- 
visions of the Qrun&reehte. Art 109, Sect 1, states that “all Germans 
are equal before the law.” The same provision was found in the Prus- 
sian Constitution of 1860 (Art. 4, Sect, 1). According to the opinion 
of Ansehiitz and followers. Art 109, Sect. 1, like its prototype of the 
Prussian Constitution, merely demands that the law, whatever it he, 
shall be equally applied to all citizens of the State or Belch. The obliga- 
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It is under this construction of the State, and under this 
construction alone, that the institution of the police power 
ceases to arouse the distrust and alarm with which its 
eyer growing extension has for long been viewed by the 
thinking element of the citizenry of the modem State. 
For it is under this construction that the police power 
assumes the a^ect and functions which in reality as well 
as in definition are not subversive of the aspirations and 
ideals of the members of society, but rather subservient to 
the best interests of group and individual alike. Ap- 
proaching the subject from this angle the student will un- 
derstand that in modern German constitutional jurispru- 
dence the concept and institution of the police power is no 
longer to be identified with police regulations and signs of 
“verboten.” He will realize that police power has come to 
signify in Germany — and should signify in every “Eechts- 
staat” — ^nothing more nor less than the legalized activity 
of the State as far as it manifests itsielf for the realization 
and maintenance of what Naumann fittingly calls the 
“State’s confession of faith,” embodied in the constitution- 
al provisions of the Qrundrechte and, we may add, in all 
the stipulations of the Constitution dealing with the acts 


tion of “Recitsgleiclilieit” in the sense that the legislature must enact 
only such legislation which egually affects all citizens is not contained 
in Sect. 1, but in Sections 2 and 3 of Art. 109, and, one may add, in cer- 
tain of the specific provisions of the QrundreeMe as introduced by the 
phrase of Art. 109, Sect. 1 (See commentaries of Anschutz, Oiese, and 
Poetzsch on Art. 109). But there is another school of thought repre- 
sented by BCatschet, Triepel, and others, who insist that Art. 109, Sect. 
1, introduces the Innovation of the “Rechtsgleichheit” in the sense that 
it prohibits the enactment by the Reichstag of legislation which does 
not affect all Germans in the same manner and degree (Hatschek, I, 
p. 196). For a discussion of the controversy see Hlppel, Zur Auslegung 
3es Artlkles 109, Absatz I, der Reichsverfassung (Archiv des Sffent- 
ichen Rechts, N. P. 10. bd., 1926, pp. 124-152). Another item of im- 
joitanoe in this connection is the fact that Art. 109 is not one of those 
mbiect to temporary suspension by virtue of Art. 48, Sect. 2. 
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of the State’s apjents and eitizens alike, in so far as Ihoy 
affect the existence and intei'ests of the Nation or iteich. 
He will come to see that police power thus understood does 
not constitute a danger to man's aspiration to individual- 
istic expression and activity, but that it is the only pmc- 
tical guai'antee of the Orundrechtc viewed as the voluntary 
and popular catechism for the establishment of that frame 
of mind upon which the State is foundwl. Once more the 
student must be reminded that ample illustrations on the 
subject of police power will be found in the present work 
in connection with the legal cases discussed and in the 
consideration of the rights and duties of the State in the 
author’s “Concepts of State, Sovereigntj', and Interna- 
tional Law.” 

International and Constitutional Law. One more topic 
of the German National Constitution allowing of a proper 
understanding only by those familiar with the principles 
illustrated in the preceding pages is that concerning the 
position assigned to international law in the constitutional 
or municipal law of the Republican Reich. 

As stipulated in Article 4, “the generally recognized 
pilnciples of international law (Volkorrccht) are accepted 
as an integral psii-t of the law of the German Reich,” What 
these generally I'ecognized principles of international law 
are, the Constitution is of course not able to tell, and, 
except in commonly cited generalities, no student of inter- 
national law is in a position to state. This uncertainty 
throws serious doubt upon the meaning of the article itself. 
There exists in consequence of this uncertainty a differ- 
ence of opinion with regard to the question whether it im- 
plies the acceptance of the modem Anglo-American atti- 

“ See Index to present work under: Reiclisgericht. 

“See Index to that work under: State, liahility of; limitation o£; 
subject of rights and duties. 
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tude towards international law in relation to municipal 
law, or wlietlier it goes beyond that conception, thus giving 
to generally accepted principles of international law the 
status of equality with or even superiority over German 
statutory and constitutional law. According to the pre- 
vailing juristic opinion in England and tbe United States 
the generally accepted principles of international law, in- 
cluding the law of conventions, treatiesi, agreements, and 
the common law principles, are accepted and applied by 
the National Courts to the extent to which they are com- 
patible with the law of the land. This statement requires 
no substantiation by references to authorities and legal 
decisions. As a general proposition it may be said that 
the Eeichsgericht, prior to 1914, followed a practice im- 
plying acceptance of the same doctrine.®'^ It would natu- 
rally follow that the inclusion in the National Eepublican 
Constitution of the specific provision of Article 4 must be 
interpreted either as a specific affirmation that the Na- 
tional Eepublic will follow the same practice, or as an 
indication that the stipulation of said article means some- 
thing more. Thus it may, for instance, be held to posit the 
supremacy of international over municipal law, an inter- 
pretation advanced by Verdro^ and Kunz for the corre- 
sponding Article 9 of the new Austrian Constitution.®® Or 
it may imply at least the obligation of interpreting Reichs- 
recht in such a way that conflicts between international 
and municipal law are avoided.*® 

I ” For a reyiew of such decisions see Walz, Die Bedeutung des Art. 4 
der Weimarer ReichsTerfasaung fdr das nationale Rechtssystem 
(Zeitschrift ffir V51kerrecht,,bd., Xm, 1925, pp. 166-193). 

“Kunz, VSlkerrechtliehe Bemerkungen zur Ssterrelchischen Bundes- 
verfassung, in section III dealing -with Article 9 of the Austrian Con- 
stitution (Annalen des Deutschen Reichs, Jahrg. 1921 and 1922, pp. 
295-324). 

“ See statement to that effect by Dr. Simson (Verf. Ber. nnd Prot., 
p. 407). 
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The debates in the Verfassnugsauasdums^'' and in the 
Natmudvcrsanimhuig contribute little to the clarifica- 
tion of the issue. Its solution is thus left to tlie eventual 
preponderance of one of the diverging schools of thought 
in the juristic literature or by the decisions of the courts. 
One must agi’ee, however, with Walz that “Article 4 has 
the . . . function of harmonizing the material provisions 
of the ReiclwreGht with those of international law,” and 
that thus “Ai*ticle 4 is hut one of the hi.storic links in the 
chain of progressive politico-legal endeavoi'S of modern civ- 
ilized States to eliminate possible conflicts between inter- 
national and municipal law.” This is true whether this 
result be accomplished by the transformation theory which 
demands the formal recognition of international law as 
municipal law, or by the substitution tbeor}’' 
sungsthc&rie) according to which international la^v is ap- 
plied as or in lieu of municipal law.®* 

The decisions of the Reichsfinanzhof and the Reichs- 
gericht have been reviewed by Jacobi and Walz respec- 
tively. The gist of the decisions of the Reichsfinanzhof so 
far may be expressed in its ruling to the effect that prin- 
ciples of international law to be generally accepted in the 
sense of Article 4 must be accepted by Gemany.®' The 
Reichsgericht, though applying stipulations of interna- 
tional treaties and conventions, seems to have avoided any 
reference to Article 4 and its meaning.®® 

The differences of opinion referred to above have to do 

"Verf. Ber. und Prot., pp. 31 If., 405 ff. 

“ Heflfron, II, pp. 144-146, 209. 

“Walz, p. 187 ff. 

“Jacobi, Die Rechtsprechung des Reichsfinanzhofs and das Vdlker- 
reebt (Zeitsebrift fiir VSikerreebt, bd. XIII, 1924, pp. 120-124). 

“Walz, pp. 192-193. 

“ See note 33. 

“Walz states that tbls bas been the case at least up to 1922 (p. 192). 
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with, the formal aspect of the interpretation of Article 4. 
But there are considerations concerning the material side 
of the provision in question, considerations which are 
equally if not more vital for the realization of the essentials 
involved. For the sake of an unbiased approach to the 
understanding of the stipulation of Article 4 it must be 
remembered that the German need or desire for a new 
German. Constitution containing such a provision crystal- 
lized and materialized to a large degree in consequence of 
a change of public opinion, voluntary or enforced, concern- 
ing Germany’s right to consider abrogated the interna- 
tional convention guaranteeing Belgian neutrality. There 
never has been a generally accepted principle that all inter- 
national treaties or conventions are binding forever. In 
fact, it is correct to state that the generally accepted doc- 
trine of international law on that subject teaches that 
treaties and conventions are considered as valid only so 
long as the conditions upon which they were entered into 
prevail. The question is at bottom then not one of the 
validity m perpetmm of treaties or conventions, but one of 
the generally accepted opinion concerning the presence or 
absence of the conditions upon which these treaties or con- 
ventions were originally established. Applied to the case 
of Germany and the Belgian Neutrality Convention this 
means that Germany discovered post factum a difference 
of opinion between herself and her political adversaries, 
not concerning the perpetual validity of the Neutrality 
Convention, but rather concerning the expediency of the 
abrogation of that Convention at that particular time and 
by herself alone as one of the signatories of that Conven- 
tion. The German reasoning leading to the act of abroga- 
tion and the act its^f were of a purely political character. 
Had the consequences of that act been different, the new 
German Constitution, if there had been one, might not 
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have the particular provision ronceniin" the position 
which the generally rocognizeil principles of international 
law now assumes in the law of t he Constitut ion. As it. was, 
the framers of the Hepubli<*an Constitution proceeded to 
arrange matters in such a way that henceforth the reason- 
ing leading to the abrogation or circumvention of a. gen- 
erally recognized principle of international law will k' a 
matter not of a purely political but of a juristic character 
as well. In other words, they placed uiwu the political 
leaders the necessity of couslderiug in futiirt? all interna- 
tional treaties, conventions, and agreements, whether for- 
mally promulgated as the law of the land or not, and all 
other generally recognized principles of internutiouai law, 
not as purely political engagements to be rt‘coguizetl or 
ignored as political expediency might dictate, but a.s legal 
norms with the binding aspect of domestic muidcipal or 
constitutional law. 

To not a few of the students of the German Kepublican 
Constitution this particular provision of Article 4 con- 
sidered from this angle may appear either as a pious but 
unconvincing gesture or as a cynical but artful conces- 
sion.®^ The individual’s opinion in this respect depends 
entirely upon his particular Weltmischmung in the mat- 
ter of international iwlitics and morality. But be that 
as it may, it must be a,cceptc‘d by each and everyone as de- 
cidedly realistic in the possibilities and consequences of its 
application. In substantiation of this assertion we need 

”See statements by some of tbe speakers in the Verfassunffasaus- 
sohusa. Kahl, for instance, requested the elimination of what was 
Article 3 of the draft under consideration on the ground that the pro- 
vision of that article “might give the Impression of a self-accusation on 
the part of the German people because of its former attitude towards 
international law and of a submission to the foreign point of view 
(eine Ter1>eugung vor dem auaaerdeutachen Tdlkerrechte)’' (Verf. 
Ber. und Prot., p. 31). 
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consider only one fact. To the Germans, at the time of the 
enactment of their new Constitution, the stipulations of 
the Armistice Agreement and of the Peace Treaty were the 
most generally accepted principles of international law 
then in existence. Upon their acceptance of these prin- 
ciples as not only politically but also as legally binding for 
them depended the salvation of the Reich and of thousands 
if not millions of their citizens. The provisions of the 
Versailles Treaty had been formally enacted into German 
law by the Act of July 16, 1919, and by the formal publica- 
tion in the Reiclvsgesetzblatt of August 12 of the same year. 
Article 178, Section 2, of the Constitution specifically 
states that “the provisdons of the treaty of peace signed on 
June 28, 1919, at Versailles, are not affected by the- Consti- 
tution.’’ But the insertion of Article 4 in the Constitu- 
tion indicates more than the formal acceptance of a specific 
rule of international law or of a particular treaty promul- 
gated as formal law of the Reich. It signifies the accept- 
ance as a matter of course of all generally recognized prin- 
ciples of international law whether such rules or treaties 
are formally promulgated as law or not. 

To illustrate this point let us consider an instance of 
actual conflict between the provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty and the National Republican Constitution. In the 
Constitution as enacted by the National Assembly there 
was found a provision for the eventual inclusion of Austria 
as a member State in the German Union. Such inclusion 
would of course constitute a change in the status of Aus- 
tria as an independent State, which status had been guar- 
anteed by Germany in the Treaty of VersaiUesi, signed 
prior toi the promulgation of the Constitution. The treaty 
stipulation in question provided that the status of the in- 
dependence of Austria could not be altered without the 
specific consent of the. Allied and Associated Powers; The 
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provision of the German Constitution, on the other hand, 
failed to state that such consent was to be secured prior to 
the amalgamation contemplated. It is true, as stated 
above, that the Treaty of Versailles was formally promul- 
gated as Geiman law, and having been thus promulgated 
prior to the Constitution itself, was the superior law' fx'om 
the point of view of time. It could therefore be eliminated 
only by way of a formal or implied repeal. It is of coursti 
possible to argue that the provision of the Constitution 
stipulating the conditions of Austria’s future participation 
in the functions of the German Keichsrat constituted such 
a repeal. But let us not forget that Article 178 of the 
same Constitution says that nothing in the Constitution is 
to| affect the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. So we 
are back again at the status of the Versailles Treaty as the 
superior law not only from the point of view of time, but 
also from the point of view of law per se. It is evident, 
then, that the Genuans were bound by their own law to 
heed the Allied and Associated Powei*s’ rec|uest for the 
elimination from the Constitution of the aidicle violating 
the corresponding provision of the Treaty of Versailles.®® 

So far the ai'gument is based on the superiority of the 
Treaty of Vei*sailles by virtue of the promulgation of that 
Treaty as formal law of the Reich and upon Article 178 
of the Constitution specifically stating that nothing in the 
Constitution was to affect the provisions of the Treaty. 
What interests us here, however, is the question whether 
the same superiority of the Treaty of Versailles would ex- 
ist under Article 4 of the German Constitution, i. e, if that 
treaty had not been formally promulgated as German law, 
but had to be considered as an integral part of the law of 
the German Reich only in consequence of Article 4. The 

” On this subject see Brunet, pp. 310-311. For text of the Allied and 
Associated Powers’ Protest see Triepei, Quellensanunlung . . . , p. 76. 
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answer to that question is simple and definite if we con- 
sider two facts: First, the Treaty of Versailles was en- 
acted as formal law and promulgated as such, not in order 
to enhance its legal force and binding quality as an inter- 
national agreement, but solely because Article 45, Section 
3, of the National Constitution prescribes that intema.- 
tional treaties of this kind require the formal sanction of 
the Eeichstag. Secondly, as a formal enactment by the 
Eeichstag it was promulgated by the National President 
in accordance with Article 70 so that the legislative 
process be duly completed. In other words, formal 
enactment and promulgation were merely the constitu- 
tional method of the acceptance by Germany of the treaty 
as an international agreement Once legally accepted it 
became an integral part of the law of the Eeich under the 
provision of Article 4 until legally repealed by the same 
organs which enacted it as law in the first instance. 

As far as the particular provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles here discussed are concerned, repeal was pos- 
sible as a legal measure only with the consent of the Allied 
and Associated Powers or rather the signatories of the 
treaty. This applies whether we consider the Treaty of 
Versailles as part of the law of the Eeich by virtue of its 
formal promulgation as such or under the stipulation of 
Article 4. Hence, even if the treaty had not been so 
promulgated, i. e. even if it had merely held the status of 
German law as any other generally accepted principle of 
international law, it could be legally repealed in toto or 
m parte only by the consent of all the agnatories holding 
legal rights under that tr^ty. Any attempt on the part 
of the Eeich at a repeal without the consent or against the 
expressed will and wishes of any one of the interested 
parties would constitute ah extra-legal act, essentially the 
same as the overthrow of a Constitution by means other 
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than those provitkni for in the Constitution for the proeess 
of altering the fundamental law of the land. For reasons 
of political e.Ki)edieney such e.vtra-legal acts are, a.s we well 
know, often i>ermittt‘<l to suecet^. IMiether a Xation 
decides to abide by the demands of its owai law or whether 
it decides to set np another law is purely a question of 
politics. Whether it decides to set up the new law in the, 
manner preserilmd by it,s own Constitution or whether it 
chooses mther to follow the extra-legal pi-oeess i.s a quest ion 
of political expediency or morality. The sjuue applies to 
the sphere of international law, especially when the latter 
is considered part of the law of tbe laud. In a State gov- 
erned by men whose discretionary public acts are not lim- 
ited by legally binding uonus, the presumption may well 
be in favor of a decision on tbe biisis of political considera- 
tion. In the State coiiceivtHl as a body iMjIitie claiming a 
government “of law” it should always lie in favor of tlie 
observance of the legal pnmess. 

But there is one danger in this purely juristic specula- 
tion as to the meaning and efficacy of the provision of 
Article 4. It is the danger of expounding theory ratluw 
than reality. No one with a moderate underatmullug of 
the a.ttitude of man to man and of nation to nation will 
fail to realize that the presence of Article 4 in the German 
Constitution does not obviate the possibility of “conflicts 
of law,” i. e. of conflicts between international and munici- 
pal law of the kind that allows of a settlement only by 
diplomacy or acts of State rather than by voluntary or en- 
forced compliance on the part of the legislative or judicial 
machinery. Article 4 establishes as an integral part of 
German law the generally recognized principles of inter- 
national law. What in the particular case these principles 
are and which principles are thus generally recognized, are 
questions to be decided by the German courts dealing with 
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concrete cases as and when they arise.®* Ignoring the dif- 
ference of opinion concerning the formal aspect of the 
question referred to in the beginning of this section, it may 
be stated, however, that these questions are not, as hereto- 
fore, to be decided by the political heads of the executive 
branch of the Government. The interest of the executive 
or political branch of the Government in the subject here 
discussed is limited to the formal process or act of nego- 
tiating international engagements and of recognizing prin- 
ciples of international law. Once they have been formally 
accepted and recognized they are to the executive and 
political branch no longer mere political obligations sub- 
ject to legal abrogation at their own discretion, but norms 
of law to be altered or legally amendable only in the way 
prescribed by the Constitution and on the basis of the 
terms contained or implied in the international engage- 
ments or principles themselves. 

But while the courts rule on the question whether a prin- 
ciple of international law is generally accepted and is 
therefore also accepted by Germany,^® they are not con- 
cerned with' the question whether such a principle s hall be 
accepted, or whether after acceptance it shall be continued 
to be recognized or abrogated. The cynic may say that 
this is a distinction without a difference, but it was not the 
cynic who established reasonably peaceful relations be- 

“ See reviews of such decisions in articles by Jacobi and Walz, cited 
in notes 27 and 33. 

"While there is a difference of opinion concerning the question 
whether the principles of international law to be generally accepted 
must be accepted by all Nations or only by those concerned in the 
particular case, German jurists and courts seem to agree that general 
acceptance according to the meaning of Article 4 presupposes ac- 
ceptance by Germany (see opinions of Preuss and others in Verf. Ber. 
und Prot., pp. 80 ff,, 406 ff.; also decisions of Reichsfinanzhof cited 
above, note 33). 
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tween the individuals of society by a l<xly of civil laws, 
nor is it the cynic who will succeed in establishing similar 
relations between nations by a similar l)ody of norms not 
only accepted but also adhered to by thost* accepting them. 
As a matter of fact there is a difference in tliis distinction. 
As shown by the decision of the Reichsfinanzhof cited 
abuve/^ a principle to l)e generally accepte<l by interna- 
tional law must under the comstruction of Article 4 also be 
accepted by Gemany. Such acceptance is and remains 
under Article 4 a purely political act. The right to enter 
into international agreements and to accept such prin- 
ciples implies the right to reject or abrogate those imix>s- 
sible of acceptance or of further recognition. The act of 
rejecting a proposed international norm in the form of a 
treaty or convention remains, as heretofore, a function 
dictated by purely political motives beyond the control 
of the courta But the procedure of abrogating existing 
engagements and accepted principles is now no longer 
subject only to the rules of the Constitution regulating the 
making of treaties and repealing existing National law. It 
has been placed under the supervisory jurisdiction of the 
courts in the same way and to the same extent to which 
the evasion or obstniction of an ordinary law is placed 
under the courts' guardianship. The full meaning of this 
fact will be made clear by a consideration of a possibility 
of which no mention has been found in the available litera- 
ture on the subject. According to ALTticie 59 of the German 
Republican Constitution, ^‘the Reichstag is empowered to 
impeach the National President, the National Chancellor, 
and the National Ministers before the Staatsgerichtshof 
of the Reich for any culpable violation of the Oonstitu- 

“ See note 33 and text corresponding to note 35. 

“ “Schnldbare.” Tbe translation of “sobuldbar” by “wrongful” as 
given in Gollomb's translation of Brunet falls short of tbe real point 
of fOrmflT 
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tion or laws of the Eeich. . . Prom the point of view 
of legal and logical reasoning there is hnt one conclusion 
possible with regard to the application of this article to 
the provisions of Article 4, namely that the Eeichstag’s 
authorization to impeach the President, Chancellor, and 
Ministers must apply also to culpable violations of gener- 
ally accepted principles of international law as an integral 
part of the law of the Eeich. 

It is for this reason that Article 59 seems to clear away 
much of the difficulty implied in what we referred to as a 
distinction without a difference. The lawmaking body is 
the Eeichstag, i. e. the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. Whatever difference of opinion may exist between 
the different branches of the Government on the question 
whether or not a certain principle of international law 
shall continue to be accepted and as such remain part of 
the law of the Eeich, is one to occur between the Execu- 
tive and the Legislature and not between the Executive 
and the Judiciary. It is with the Eeichstag as the law- 
making and representative organ of the Nation that rests 
the ultimate decision whether the political branch of the 
Government will continue to recognize accepted principles 
of international law or whether it will be permitted to 
abrogate them in a legal or extra-legal manner. In the 
case of the Allied and Associated Powers’ protest against 
the violation of the Versailles Treaty provisions concerning 
the independence of Austria, the Legislature decided in 
favor of the recognition of the treaty as the superior law. 
To what extent the attitude of the Eeichstag has been 
re^onsible for the peaceful development of international 
post-war relations along the lines of treaty fulfillment and 
treaty amendation is a question beyond the scope of this 
work. -It is, however, within the sphere of a juristic study 
such as this to point out that formally the provisions of 
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Articles 4 and 50 are a big step forward in the direction 
of respect for the legal process in general and of the ap- 
plication of the legal process to the enactment, execution, 
and abrogation of engagements and principles of interna- 
tional law in particular. 

Conclusion. A final word must be added conceniing the 
quite general criticism that the German National Repub- 
lican Constitution is but another of the modern attempts 
to establisli the Utopia of democracy and the prediction 
usually coupled with such criticism that, like all the rest 
of such undertakings, it is doomed to ultimate failure. 
This criticism and the accompanying attempt at prophecy 
require attention only to the extent to which they affect 
the raison d’etre of the present work. 

What has been stiid on the subject of private rights, 
police power, and the relation of international to constitu- 
tional or municipal law applies wdth equal force in this 
connection. A study of the constitutional jurisprudence 
of the German National Republic has no conceim with the 
question whether the Republican Constitution and the 
kind of government established under it will be able to 
maintain themselves or not. To essay any defense of the 
staying quality of the German Republic would fall little 
short of assuming partisanship in the political struggle of 
a Nation which as yet has hardly had time to adjust its 
party life and machinery to the exigeneiesi of the new form 
of State. It would at Wt require an expos6 of the com- 
plicated party system, explaining the origin, program, and 
aims of the existing partiesi,'‘® stating the result of their 
activities as far as it has affected the stability or unstabil- 

**On this subject see BergstrSsser, Gescbichte der politischea Par- 
teiea . . . 1924. 
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ity of the various governments or cabinets since the estab- 
lishment of the Eepublie. Such an enterprise, however, is 
totally foreign to the task here undertaken, which is in- 
tended to deal strictly with the working or workability of 
the present Constitution. It is the working or workability 
of the Constitution viewed as a practical experiment of 
conducting the business of a modern commonwealth en- 
visaged from the aspect of the juristic conception of the 
State. The question of poEtics can be permitted to enter 
into its consideration only to the extent of explaining on 
the basis of the social, economic, and political background 
the actual creation of the new Constitution and the mean- 
ing of its provisions as expressed and defined by those 
responsible for the change from the old to the new order. 
An examination of the kind of politics that should be 
played or the kind of changes that should be effected in 
the political doctrines and practices of the individual 
parties in order to ensure a more stable government and in 
consequence the maintenance of the Eepublie, in short the 
question of the political expediency of the actions of the 
individuals!, organs, or parties constituting the Govern- 
ment, lies outside the legitimate interest of the constitu- 
tional jurist or the analytical political philosopher. For 
the seeker after truth in general and for the adherent to 
the juristic conception of the State in particular, the im- 
portant question is not whether the new Constitution of 
the German Naional Eepublie will be successful or will 
fail as an experiment in the practical application of the 
principle upon which it is built. It is rather what its suc- 
cess or failure will contribute to the general field of con- 
stitutional jurisprudeace and above all to that body of 
opinion which aims at the elaboration and practical reali- 
zation of a theory of the State whose affairs are conducted 
by a government of law or, more correctly, a government 
of men subject and obedient to law. 
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election, initiative, referendum, 
and recall, 532 ff, 538 ff 
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juristic conception of the State, 
100-103 

legal continuity of the Republic, 
138-139, 141 

organs of government, 118 ff 
Staa tsgewal t ( Herr schermacht, 

Souveranetat), 103, 149 
Hertling, Chancellor, 58-60 
Herzog (Roman, dux) 

leader of early Germanic clan in 
times of war, 10-11 
official of the Frankenreich, 10, 
18 

position in medieval German 
Empire, 21-22 

Holy Roman Empire of the German 
Nation, relation of Emperor 
and regional rulers, 22-24 
Hudson, on establishment and State 
character of North German 
Confederation, 47 ff, 56 
Hundred (Hundertschaft), socio- 
political institution of early 
Germanic units, 5 ff 

Independence, as an essential char- 
acteristic of Staatsgewalt, 104, 
167, 312; see also: Staatsge- 
walt and independence 
Independent Socialists, and 

Revolution of 1918, 66, 68, 70, 
72, 76 

Socialist de facto Government, 
79-80 

International law 

as law of the land, 635 ff 
ministerial responsibility and in- 
ternational law as law of the 
land, 645-646 
Initiative 

in actual application, 551 ff 
of legislation, 524, 540-541, 544, 
549n 


Interpellation of the Government, 
see: Reichstag; Reichswirt- 
schaftsrat 

Investigating committees, 285-287, 
290, 429-431 


Jefferson, on nullification, 306-307 
Jellinek, Georg, on organs of gov- 
ernment, 117 
Jellinek, Walter, on 

legal continuity of the Republic, 
137-138 

State character of the Lander, 
342-344 

Judicial decisions of National 
Courts as precedents for State 
Courts, 265 

Judicial procedure. National legis- 
lative control over procedure 
of State Courts, 563 ff 
Judicial Review 
defined, 571 ff 

of formal constitutionality of 
legislation, 576 ff 
of National legislation, by Na- 
tional Courts, 591 ff, 596 ff; by 
State Courts, 590, 593-596 
of State legislation, by National 
Courts, 250; by State Courts, 
574 ff 

Judicial system, Anglo-American 
and German, compared, 562 ff 
Jurisdiction of German National 
and State Courts, defined, 
564 ff 

Juristic conception of the State, in 
German political theory, 97 ff ; 
according to Anschfitz, 97-99; 
Georg Meyer (Meyer -An- 
schtitz), 99-100, 112-115; Hat- 
schek, 100-103; Georg Jellinek, 
100 
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iCahirott 

Einheltsstaat, 123, 162 
judicial review, 253, 592-593 
legal continuity of the Republic, 
123-124 

National control over execution 
of National law by the Lander, 
207-209 

National or State Sovereignty, 
174-175 

term lander or Staaten (Glied- 
staaten), 162-165 
supremacy of National over State 
law, 189-191 

King (Konig; Roman, rex), in 
early Germanic history, 10, 
lln, 12-13, 15 
Kompetenz-Kompetenz 

National competence to deter- 
mine the competence of the 
Reich, 198 

restricted by agreement between 
Bavaria and the Reich, 320 

Laband, on 

juristic conception of the State, 
98 

State character of the Empire of 
1871, 47, 60-51, 56 
Labor and Soldiers’ Concils 

assumption of political power, 
72-73 

Central Council appointed for 
supervision of National and 
Prussian Cabinets, 78 
Central Council surrenders polit- 
ical-power to National Constit- 
uent Assembly, 84 
Executive Council elected by 
Councils of Berlin, 76 
Executive Council delegates po- 
litical power to Council of 
Commissioners, 77-78 


formation and organization, 69, 
74-75 

National Convention of local 
Councils, 78 

Labor and Soldiers’ Councils and 
Constitution of 1919, 79, 444- 
445 

Land (plural. Lander) 

term chosen instead of Staat 
(plural, Staaten), 161 ff 
term used in Constitution in- 
stead of Staat, 322 

Landrecht, see: State law; State 
legislation 

Lander 

amalgamation and creation of 
new States, 181 ff, 185 ff 
restriction of constitutive powers 
b y National Constitution, 
179 ff 

right of representation in Reichs- 
tag, 409-411, 429 

Law 

formal and material law distin- 
guished, 470-471, 571 
private and public law distin- 
guished, 666 

relation of ordinary and consti- 
tutional law, 594 
application of National law in 
State Courts, 565 fC 
interpretation of National law by 
National Courts, 674; by State 
Courts, 606, 610-611 
interpretation of State law by 
National Courts, 574, 610 
revision by National Courts of 
Interpretation of National law 
by State Courts, 611; of State 
law by State Courts, 612-613 
see also; Judicial review; Legis- 
lation; National law; Nation- 
al legislation; State law; 
State legislation 
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Legal continuity 
of Imperial and revolutionary 
Socialist Governments, 69-72, 
82, 162-153 

of Empire and National Repub- 
lic, 52, 122 ff 

of North German Confederation 
and Empire, 66 
Legal continuity, and 
creation of the Constitution, 
150 ff 

legal succession, 144 
location of Sovereignty, 146 ff 
Legislation 

compilation and promulgation by 
President, distinguished, 440, 
577-581 

initiation of, 438-439, 446 
procedure of, 434 ff 
referred by President to popular 
vote, 441-442 

transmission for ministerial sig- 
nature, 440 

Liability of the State for ultra vires 
acts of the State’s agents, 262 
Lutz, on German Revolution of 
1918, 57-58, 59n, 65n, 66-68, 69n 

Majority' Socialists, and 
Revolution of 1918, 70, 72, 76 
Socialist de facto Government, 
79-80 

Malberg, on relation of Constitu- 
tion to origin of the State, 
150n 

Max von Baden, Chancellor, 59-60, 
65-68, 70 

Meyer-Anschiitz, on location and ex- 
ercise of Staatsgewalt, 107, 
112-116, 147 

Middle and upper classes and Revo- 
lution of 1918, 64 
Ministerial responsibility 
under the Constitution of 1849, 


under the Reform Acts of Octo- 
ber, 1918, 61 

under the Republican Reich, see: 
Cabinet; Ministers 
Ministers, position and mode of ap- 
pointment, defined by framers 
of the Constitution, 381-383; 
according to terms of the Con- 
stitution, 388 ff 

Monarchy, feudal decentralization 
and National State, 4 

National Administrative Court, see: 

Reichsverwaltungsgericht 
National Constituent Assembly 
advocated by Max von Baden 
69, 80 

compared with Frankfurt As- 
sembly of 1848-1849, 83 
law regulating election of dele- 
gates, 81 

representative of sovereign Ger- 
man Nation, 81-85 
National control over execution of 
National law by State organs, 
under the Empire, 201-203, 
206; under the Republic, 204 fi 
National Courts 

judicial decision of, as precedent 
for State Courts, 266 
see also: Relchsflnanzhof ; 
Reichsgericht; Reiehssehieds- 
gericht; Reichsverwaltungs- 
gericht; Staatsgerichtshof 
National Courts, minor, 567 
National Economic Council, see: 

Reichswirtschaftsrat 
National law 

execution by National organs, 
214, 233-234 

execution by State organs, 178, 
201-204, 216 

supremacy of National over Htnto 
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National legislation 

concurrent competence, under 
the Empire, 195n; under the 
Republic, 197, 204-205 
exelusiye competence, under the 
Empire, 195-197; under the 
Republic, 196497, 204-205 
National Savings Commissary, 246, 
356 

National union 

need for, as conceived by Bis- 
marck, 45 

opposed by dynasties, 32-33, 35-41 
sponsored by dynasties, 43-45, 56 
utilitarian reasons for, 35, 41, 43- 
44, 54 

National will, enforcement by Na- 
tional armed forces, 323 ff 
Natural rights, see: Grundrechte 
Naumann, on Grundrechte, 615 ff 
Norddeutseher Bund, see: North 
German Confederation 
North German Confederation 
as contemplated by the King of 
Prussia, 29-30 
creation of, 46 ff 
established by compact or treaty 
between Princes or Govern- 
. ments, 50-61, 53, 124, 142n. 
147448 

established as de facto creation 
by the authorities heeding 
national-minded will of popu- 
lation, 52, 54-55 
'^otverordnungen 
defined, 459-462, 473-474 . 
under th^ Empire, 483-485, 489- 
491 

under the Republic, 483-489, 499, 
507; request by National Gov- 
ernment for einergency ordi- 
nance power by constitutional 
amendment, 606 ff 
see also: Cabinet legislation; Or- 
dinances, executive 


Nullification 

in American theory and practice, 
305 ff 

in German theory and practice, 
310 ff; by Bavaria, 315-323 


Occupied territories, National Min- 
istry for, 247 

Oflflicers of Army, Navy, etc., ap- 
pointment of 
under the Empire, 62n 
under the Reform Acts of Octo- 
ber 1918, 62u 

under the Republic, see: Presi- 
dent, functions of 
Ordinances 

definition and differentiation of, 
453-454 

formal and material, 471 
in American constitutional prac- 
tice, 462| ff 

in English constitutional prac- 
tice, 464-459 

issuance by Cabinet or individ- 
ual Ministers, 602 
judicial review of expediency of, 
585-686, 588-589, 600 
judicial review of legality of, 
681 ff 

Ordinances, administrative 

for the execution of legislation, 
456-459; see also: Ausffih- 
rungsverordnungen 
for the execution and specifica- 
tion of legislation, 453-454, 
466-459; see also: Rechtsver- 
ordnungen 

for the organization of the ad- 
ministrative service, 453-454 
Ordinances, executive, emergency 
legislation by Cabinet, Presi- 
dent, King in Council, etc., 
459-462, 471 ff; see also Not- 

. VPmril Tin-n trairt 
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Organs of State and GoTernment, 
see: Anschutz; Jellinek, 

Georg; Juristic Conception of 
the State; Hatsehek; Staats- 
gewalt 

Ostreieh, see: Germany, 919-1806 

Parties competent to request ad- 
visory decisions of National 
Supreme Courts, 256-257, 266, 
269-274, 295-304 
Plebiscite 

history and use of term, 608 ff 
in France, 517-519 
in Italy, 518 

in transfer of territory and Sov- 
ereignty, 518 

under the Constitution of 1919, 
181, 186 ff, 547-548; see also: 
Referendum 
Poetzsch, on 

legal continuity of the Republic, 
137 

National and State Sovereignty, 
177 

Police power 
defined, 629 

relation to civil rights, 629 ff 
Popular ^government 
different types of, 361 ff 
form chosen for German Nation- 
al Republic, 369 ff 
Popular vote, not sovereign act, but 
participation in government, 
523 ff, 633 ft 
Preger, von, on 

choice of term Stamme or 
Lander, 158 

legal continuity of the Republic, 
126-128 

National or State Sovereignty, 
173-174 
President 

functions of, 396-398, 426-426, 


impeachment by Reichstag and 
trial by Staatsgerichtshof, 421- 
422 

mode of election, 415-421 
mode of inauguration, 421 
participation in process of legis- 
lation, 440, ff, 577 ff 
position of, defined by framers 
of the Constitution, 375 ff 
reelection, 421 

removal from office by popular 
vote at request of Reichstag, 
421 

replacement in case of disability 
or death, 417 ff 

stabilizing element in political 
confusion of parliamentary 
government, 380 ft 
President and Cabinet 

division of powers, 388 ff, 437 
influence of, in formation of new 
Cabinet (Government), 394- 
396 

right of President to call and 
preside at meetings of Cabi- 
net, 392-393 

President and Chancellor, 393 
Preuss, on 

choice of terms Stfimme, Staaten, 
or Lfinder, 159, 162 
Einheitsstaat, 348-349 
judicial review of State legisla- 
tion by National Supreme 
Courts, 264; of National legis- 
lation, 592 

legal continuity of the Republic, 
126-126, 132 

National control over execution 
of National law by State or- 
gans, 212-213 

National or State Sovereignty, 
173-174, 176 

Notverordnuugen, 484-485, 489 
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relation of President and Cabi- 
net 384-385 
Princeps, see: Fiirst 
Property rights, see: Expropriation 
and property rights 
Provisional Constitution of Febru- 
ary 10, 1919, analysed, 85 
Prufungsrecht see: Judicial review 
Prussia 

and National unity, 29, 41-42 
proposed division of, 87, 184-185 
votes in Reichsrat, 183-184 
Pyrmont see: Waldeck-Pyrmont 

Rat der Volksbeauftragten, see: 

Council of Commissioners 
Raterepublik, 75 

Railroads, creation of Deutsche 
Reichsbahngesellschaft, 247 
Recall, history of term and applica- 
tion, 520 
Recall, of 

legislation, 549-551 
President, 542 
Rechtsverordnungen 
defined, 465, 472 If 
difference of opinion concerning 
meaning and right to issue 
Rechtsverordnungen, 476-480, 
482 
ledslob 

influence on framers of the Con- 
stitution, 375-376 
on parliamentary government, 
373-374 
teferendum 

history and use of term, 512 fl 
measure of last resort, 544, 546, 
648 

proposed in second Preuss draft, 
89 

resort to, since 1919, 540-544, 547- 
648, 557 

eform Acts of October, 1918, 59; 
see also: Emperor William II 


Regierungsgewalt, defined, 108 
Reich and Lander 

choice of names expressive of re- 
lations, 161-162 

Conference of Representatives of 
Lfinder in November, 1918, 
90-91 

conflict of interests under de 
facto revolutionary Govern- 
ment, 89-90 

conflicts or differences of opin- 
ion concerning compatibility 
of National and State law, un- 
der the Empire, 251, 254; un- 
der the Republic, 249 ff 

diplomatic intercourse between, 
223 If; between the Lander, 
223 ff 

proposed territorial regrouping 
in first and second Preuss 
drafts, 87-88 

see also; Boundaries of the 
Lander; Constitutions of the 
Lander; Governments of the 
Lander; Lander, amalgama- 
tion, etc.; National law, su- 
premacy , . . over State law; 
National legislation^ State 
law; State legislation 
Reichsfinanzhof, jurisdiction and 
decisions, 249n, 569, 696, 637 
Reichsgericht 

decisions as National Court of 
Appeals, 74n, 109 ff, 265, 573 ff, 
586-587, 597-603, 606, 611-612, 
625n 

decisions on subjects of interna- 
tional law, 636 ff, 644 

decisions under Article 13, Sec- 
tion 2, 267 

jurisdiction, 249, 564-567 
Reichsrat 

composition and functions, 182 ff, 
402 ff 
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consent of, to Cabinet refla- 
tions for execution of National 
law by State organs, 407-408 
convocation and adjournment, 
439-440 

initiation of legislation, 405-406 
membership and distribution of 
votes, 412-415 

membership representative of 
State Governments, 402 
membership of Prussia divided 
between State and provinces, 
94, 402-403, 415-416 
participation in Cabinet legisla- 
tion under enabling acts, 
405-406 

participation in judicial func- 
tions, 411 

participation in legislation, de- 
fined, 403-405, 438-439 
participation in National admin- 
istration, 410-411 
position as upper house, 402 
relation to Cabinet, 439-440 
right to issue legislative ordi- 
nances, 408 

right of representation in Reichs- 
tag, 409-410 

standing committees, 410, 440 
supervision of National admini- 
strative departments, 410 
Reichsrecht, see: National law; Na- 
tional legislation 
Reichsschiedsgericht, 570 
Reichstag 

as the National Assembly of the 
Germanic groups under the 
Franhenreich, 17 ff 
convocation, see: election period, 
etc, 

declared dissolved by revolution- 
ary Government, 73 
dissolution by President, 426 
dissolution by rejection of 


moval of President by popular 
vote, 421 

election of members, 423-426 
election period and legislative 
sessions, 424-425 

functions and organization de- 
fined by Rules of Procedure, 
432 ff 

functions and organization pre- 
scribed by Constitution, 427 
immunity of members, 426-427, 
431-432 

interpellations of Government, 
questions, and petitions, 436- 
437 

members representative of entire 
German people, 426 
members not bound by instruc- 
tions, 426 

right of, to request presence of 
National Chancellor and Min- 
isters, 429 

standing committees, 430, 431, 
433; see also: Investigating 
committees 

war and peace, declaration of, 
see: Article 45, Section 2 of 
Constitution 

Reichsverwaltungsgericht, jurisdic- 
tion of, 568, 570 (erroneously 
called **Reichswirtschaftsge- 
richt” on p. 234) 

Reichswirtschaftsgericht, see: 
Reichsverwaltungsgericht 

Reichswirtschaftsrat 
functions of, 442 

organization of provisional Coun- 
cil, 447 ff 

participation in process of legis- 
lation, 446-447 

proposed drafts for permanent 
Council, 449 ft 

Rentenbank, 247 

Republic of 1918, see: Germany, 
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Republics (Freistaaten), in early 
Germanic history, 12-13 

Rerolution, result of changing 
needs of man and society, 4 

Rerolution of 1918 and de facto 
Government, result of differ- 
ent aims, 74-75 

Revolution of 1918 and French 
Revolution of 1789, contrasted, 
4-5 

Revolutionary Government of 1918, 
change from de facto to de 
jure Government, 83 

Rex, see: King 

Rhenish Confederation (Rhein- 
bund) 

creation of, established indepen- 
dence of princes, 24-30 
dissolution of, 31 
independence Insisted upon by 
prince^ in establishment of 
German Confederation of 1815, 
31, 32 

Rights of man and citizen, see: 
Grundrechte 

Savings Commissary, National, 246, 
356 

Scheidemann, proclaims establish- 
ment of the Republic, 69-70 

Seydel, on compactual origin and 
State character of North Ger- 
man Confederation and Em- 
pire, 49-50, 58, 66 

Siege, state of, see: Ausnahmezu- 
stand 

Silesia, Upper 

plebiscite on question of remain- 
ing a province of Prussia or 
becoming a State in the Reich, 
186 

plebiseitej on question of reten- 
. tion by Germany or transfer 
to Poland, 186 

Sippe (elan; Roman, centena), 740 


Socialists, before and during the 
Revolution, 58, 64, 66, 68; see 
also: Independent Socialists; 
Majority Socialists 

Socialization of National resources, 
197n, 220 

Soldiers' Councils, official character 
recognized by Army Com- 
mand, 74n; by Reichsgericht, 
100 ff 

Souver§,netat, as independence in 
international law, 105-106 

Sovereignty 

exercise of popular Sovereignty 
legalized in form of popular 
vote in election, referendum, 
initiative, and recall, 521, 531- 
532 

in constitutional law, see: 
Staatsgewalt 

in international law, see: In- 
dependence 

National and State Sovereignty, 
under the medieval Empire, 
34; under the Constitution of 
1849, 38-40; under the North 
German Confederation, see; 
North German Confederation; 
under the Empire of 1871, 165- 
168; under the Republic, 169 ff 

possessed by the State, not by 
rulers or people, 115-116, 146, 
361-362, 524 ff 

term State Sovereignty (Ho- 
heitsrechte, of the Lender) 
not used in Constitution of 
1919, 322 

without independence, see: In- 
dependence 

Sovereignty and Staatsgewalt, an- 
alysis of apparent difference, 
103-104 

Spartakus Bund, 66 

Staatenausschuss, upper house, un- 
der Provisional Constitution 
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of February 10, 1919, 85; un- 
der Transition Law of Marcbi 
4, 1919, 86 
Staatsgerichtshof 

decisions under Article 19, 283- 
291, 294-295, 298-304, 604-606 
jurisdiction of, 568-569 
Staatsgerichtsliof zum Scbutze der 
Republik, 568 
Staatsgewalt 

defined, 102, 103n, 105, 107, 112- 
113 

distinguished from Sourerane- 
tat, 105 ff 
exercise of, 107 

not afiected by change of gov- 
erning organs, 112-113 
possessed by the State, not by 
rulers or people, 115, 146-147, 
149 

possessor and bearer of, distin- 
guished, 112, 115 fi 
source and location of, 171 ft, 
524 ft 

synonyms of, 102, 106, 108 
Staatsgewalt and Government, dual 
system of government, not of 
Staatsgewalt, 170 ff 
Staatsgewalt and independence, 
see: Independence 
Staatsgewalt and Regierungsge- 
walt, conflicting use of terms, 
109 ft 

Staatsgewalt and Souveranetat, 
confiicting use of terms, 102- 
103, 107 ff 

Stamm (plural, Stamme), defini- 
tion and translation, 14, 16, 
157 ff 

State 

creation by de facto or revolu- 
tionary act, 529 

defined as juristic person, see: 
Juristic conception of the 
State 


juristic conception of, see: Jur- 
istic conception of the State 
legal origin denied, 51-52, 149, 
150n 

limitation of, see: Grundrechte; 

Police power 
organs of, defined, 116 
suability of, 293-294 
State and Government, differenti- 
ated, 529 ff 

State character of the Lander, 
166 ff, 320 ff, 341 ff 
State legislation 

concurrent competence, 197-198 
exclusive competence, 197-198 
judicial review of State legisla- 
tion, 249 ff 

question of compatibility of 
State legislation with Nation- 
al law, 249 ff, 262-264 
subject to National control 
prior to enactment, 215, 217, 
220, 222 

see also: Reichsgericht; Staats- 
gerichtshof 

State sovereignty, as distinguished 
from National Sovereignty, 
see: Sovereignty, National 

and State Sovereignty 
States rights, 94, 305 ff, 333 ff 
Stier-Somlo, on legal continuity of 
the Republic, 142-143 
Suability of the State, see: State, 
suability of 

Taxation, question of equal contri- 
bution or contribution in pro- 
portion to means, 599-600 
Territory, change of, and legal con- 
tinuity of the State, 138 
Territory of the Lfinder, see: 
Boundaries . . . 

Thousand (Tausendschaft), defined, 
5 ff 
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Thuringia 

created by amalgamation of sev- 
en small States, 185 
transfer of tax administration to 
the Reich, 35 7n 

Transition Law of March 4, 191^, 
analysed, 86 
Treaty making power 
under the Empire, 62n 
under the Reform Acts of Octo- 
ber, 1918, 62n 

under the Republic, see: Presi- 
dent; Reichstag 

Ultra vires actions of public offi- 
cials, 585 

Unabhangigkeit, see: Independence 
Unitary State, see: Einheitsstaat 

Verfassungsausschuss, see: Com- 
mittee on the Constitution 
Vermeil, on direct government, 528 
Verwaltungsverordnungen 
defined, 465, 471 ff, 479 ff 
under the Republic, 481 
see also: Ordinances, administra- 
tive 

Volkerschaft, political unit in early 
Germanic history, 7, 12-13 
Volksabstimmung, see: Initiative; 

Recall; Referendum 
Volksbegehren, see; Initiative; Re- 
call 

Volksentscheid, see: Referendum 


Volksgemeinde, Volksgemeinschaft, 
see: Volkerschaft 

Volksstaaten (Preistaaten), see: 
Republics 

Waldeck, amalgamation with Prus- 
sia, 18 6n 

Waldeck - Pyrmont, amalgamation 
with Prussia, 185-186 

War, declaration of, 
under the Empire, 61n 
under the Reform Acts of Octo- 
ber, 1918, 61n 

under the Republic, see: Article 
45, Section 2 of the National 
Constitution of 1919 

Weimar Assembly, see: National 
Constituent Assembly 

William II, see: Emperor Wil- 
liam II 

Willoughby, on relation of the Con- 
stitution to the origin of the 
State, 151, 154 

Wirtschaf tsrate, see : Economic 

Councils 

Wittmayer, on legal continuity of 
the Republic, 143-145 

Workers' Councils (Arbeiterrate), 
446-447 


Zollverein, origin and object of, 
41-44 

Zweigert, on judicial review of 
State legislation by National 
Supreme Courts, 254-255 




